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DESIGNING DELIGHTFUL DAFFODILS 

Jennie Belle Adler, Columbus, Ohio 

Do you arrange daffodils as well as grow them? Hopefully this article 
will inspire you to try. Daffodils do have some difficulties in arranging, as 
all flowers do, but these can be overcome nicely. 

1. The stems are quite straight and perhaps you need a slight curve. To 
achieve this, insert a pipe cleaner into the stem and gently bend it to your 
specification. 

2. The stem, being hollow, is difficult to put into a pin cup or oasis 
without the bottom curling. Simply wrap a piece of florist tape around 
the bottom of the stem but leave the bottom open for water. 

3. The pose of daffodils is enchanting, but you do not want all of them 
looking directly at you in a design. Place them in slightly different 
positions so some look sideways or upwards. Also place some in the back 
of the design to give depth. 

4. In a flower show, niches are various sizes but it is a bit difficult to 
fill a 44” x 30” niche with a daffodil design as the blooms are not too 
large. This can be solved by using smaller niches. 

5. In your design, give your plant material “breathing room.” A 
compact design does not hold the eye as well as an airy one. This is 
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achieved by using interesting line material, other small flowers, or 
unusual foliages. Whenever you use plant material that is not commonly 
known, put the name on a card by your design to educate others. 

You must always keep in mind the Elements and Principles of Design. I 
quote from the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. Handbook 
for Flower Shows. 

Elements of Design 

SPACE the placement of lines and forms that determine the size 

and limits of space 

Line creates visual paths enabling the eye to travel easily 

through the design 

Form shape or outline — may be closed or open, regular or 

irregular 

SIZE visual effect 

COLOR a practical knowledge and understanding of the color 

sense itself, the way in which the human eye, brain, and 
psyche react to what is seen (Study the color wheel.) 
TEXTURE surface finish of materials which appeal to sight and 
touch, e.g. rough or smooth, coarse or fine, glossy or dull, 
hard or soft 

PATTERN silhouette of the finished design 

Principles of Design 

Balance visual stability; the result of placing equal weight on 
opposite sides of an imaginary central axis; can be 
symmetrical or asymmetrical 

PROPORTION relationship of areas and amounts to each other and to the 
whole 

Scale size relationship; size of flowers to each other, other plant 

material used to flowers, design to accessory, etc. 

RHYTHM suggests motion, makes design alive 

DOMINANCE implies Subordination; for something to be more effective, 
something else must be less effective 

CONTRAST achieved by placing opposite or unlike elements together 
in such a way as to emphasize differences 

Helpful Suggestions for a Flower Show or a Design in your Home 

Plant material should always predominate unless the schedule states 
otherwise. Accessories give aesthetic pleasure when used, but you must 
be sure they are in scale and really belong with your design. If you have 
any doubt, leave it home. 

Many fascinating line materials and foliages may be used with daffodils 
to add texture. This is necessary because daffodils have a smooth texture 
as opposed to rough. 

Daffodils may be grouped together, making a large form, which is most 
elegant for use in abstract or modern design. 

A horizontal design for a coffee table is most attractive and easy to do 
because of the straight stems. Use oasis in your container. 

Antiques, such as coffee grinders, candlesticks, etc., have a great 
affinity with daffodils and make charming designs. 
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Left: An Oriental style arrangement by Ruth Pardue, Columbus, Ohio; right, a 
modern arrangement by Jackie Roederer, Columbus, Ohio. 


Daffodils and fruit designs are beautiful especially because of the 
delicate clarity of colors. Most vegetables are a bit large, but many 
smaller vegetables combine with daffodils very well. 

Let us not forget the dainty miniature daffodils. They are most pleasing 
in small 3, 5, or 8 inch designs. A small jewel box makes an ideal 
container. 

Have you tried the new and exciting exhibition table designs? Or how 
about a lovely breakfast tray class in a show or for your home? 

Daffodils have a spiritual quality for use in a religious class. Here if you 
are using a Madonna as your accessory', be sure the size of your bloom 
does not overpower the figurine. Line material may be above her head, 
but no flower. 

Attractive door hangings can he made with daffodils using pin cups or 
oasis for holding plant materials. This is good for your front door on May 
Day. 

Be sure all plant material in your arrangement is conditioned and clean. 

Daffodils are especially lovely combined with weathered wood or rocks. 
It will give a most tranquil feeling. Use woodsy plant materials such as 
ferns. For you who dry flowers, do make a daffodil plaque on a piece of 
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wood, slate, reed mat, etc., for a show and then have more enjoyment 
when you put it on a wall of your home. 

Daffodils, either dried or fresh, make adorable nosegays combined with 
other plant material such as byby’s breath, forget-me-nots, or small roses. 

Have you ever tried a corsage? For a show, corsages can be staged on a 
parasol, on a fan, or on an evening purse. 

Daffodils are excellent for use in all types of Oriental designs. Since 
many of these arrangements use very little plant material—they depend 
on the beauty of line—the blossoms really stand out. 

Daffodils also lend themselves to delightful mass or line arrangements 
in all shapes of baskets. Try these, one or more, on your table for a dinner 
party. 

Please do try arranging this most beautiful flower. You cannot learn by 
watching someone else, reading a book, or looking at pictures. You 
MUST do it yourself—trial and error and then success! You will have 
many “magical moments*’ w r ith the aristocratic, dignified, and captivating 
daffodil. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


The 1980 American Daffodil Society Convention and Show will be held 
March 27-29, 1980, in Memphis, Tennessee, at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, 
939 Ridge Lake Boulevard. The show will be held on March 27, and 
entries may be made from 4-10 p.m. on March 26, and 7-10 a.m. on March 
27. Convention chairman is Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, and Show Chairman is 
Mrs. Morris Lee Scott. Complete details will be in the next Journal. 

“WHERE CAN I GET . . .?” 

CULTIVAR: DESIRED BY: 

Gloriosus 8W-Y (orW-O?) William Welch, Garzas Road 

Carmel Valley, California 93924 

USA cultivars R.J. Hill, Kaimatorau Rd., No. 3* R.D. 

to swap for Palmerston North, North Island 

NZ cultivars New Zealand 

(Editor's note: Before sending bulbs to New Zealand, check on requirements 
for health certificates, etc.) 


NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE CHAIRMEN OF 
STANDING COMMITTEES 

I have gradually been approaching the task which 1 announced at my 
election, of having written descriptions of each Standing Committee’s 
duties. From time to time I have discussed the subject with such 
Chairmen, and asked at the same time for their suggestions for changes 
that would improve the value (if possible) of their assignments. 

I have had excellent co-operation as far as I have gone. But as 1 
approach the end of my term of office, I find I still have quite a way to go 
to complete the job. 

If those whom I have not yet approached would take this as a request, it 
would be most helpful. 

Letters dated after October 1st should be addressed to me in Bermuda. 
My address there is: “Idlewild,” Shelly Bay, Hamilton Parish 2-13, 
Bermuda 

Air mail postage (quite necessary) is 250 per half ounce. Air mail forms 
available at all post offices are 220. 

October 1, 1979, is the deadline for sending information for 1980 
spring shows to be listed in the December Journal. Include the date, city, 
if State or Regional show, the name of the sponsoring organization, 
location of show, and name of the person to contact for information. Send 
all information to Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd., Nashville, TN 
37205. 

A revised edition of the Procedure for Obtaining Awards has been 
printed. Copies may be obtained by sending $1.00 to Mrs. Lee. Make 
check payable to the American Daffodil Society, 
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DAFFODIL SEED BROKER 

The Seed Broker is loaded with down under open pollinated seeds and 
also has a fair amount of North Carolina open pollinated seeds. Since all 
of these seeds came from plantings where fine parents abound they could 
produce some world beaters—and in variety, too. Jim O’More and Phil 
Phillips of New Zealand apparently have a bee hive at the end of every 
row of daffodils. The Seed Broker had open pollinated seeds in a jonquil 
seedling; in Division 5 Havilah; and in Division 8 Aspasia, all of which 
should have been sterile. (Those seeds are already planted.) 

There is also available a great amount of N. jonquilla seed that is almost 
certainly selfed. This came from particularly vigorous, heavily flowered 
plants in the gardens of the early 18th century Cupola House in Edenton, 
N. C. The June issue of the magazine Antiques has an illustration showing 
the Cupola House and its jonquillas. 

Anyone who w ants any amount of open pollinated daffodil seeds should 
send one or two 150 stamps to the Daffodil Seed Broker, Tyner, N. C. 
27980. 


DAFFODILS 1979-80 

Daffodils 1979-80, the widely known RHS annual on daffodils, can be 
purchased from the Executive Director, Tyner, North Carolina, 27980, 
for $4.25. Checks should be made payable to the American Daffodil 
Society. Those persons on the special list to receive the RHS book will 
have it sent to them automatically and billed. The list has been revised to 
drop those w r ho so wished and to include those who asked that their 
names be added. 

—W.O.T. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s publication Daffodils 1979-80 will 
contain a full account of the International Daffodil Convention, as seen 
through the eyes of the various visiting contingents. 

John Blanchard, who delivered the Convention lecture of species 
daffodils in their natural haunts, will be contributing a resume of the 
talk. Fred Whitsey, Editor of Popular Gardening, will be making a 
contribution, as it were, from the man in the street. There will be 
memories too from Ron Sargent — known to exhibitors at Westminster 
for over forty years and the guiding light behind the scenes. 

Frank Waley, one of the most knowledgeable on species, along with 
David Lloyd and Michael Jefferson-Brown wdll be adding their not 
inconspicuous weight to the specialist field, along with F. W. Shepherd on 
jonquils. 

Early publication is promised and a block delivery should arrive by the 
fall. 

—D. J. Pearce, Colchester, England 
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ARTIFICIAL CHROMOSOME DOUBLING IN NARCISSUS 
AND ITS IMPLICATION FOR BREEDING N. tazetta 
HYBRIDS, by C. North, Scottish Horticultural Research Institute 

Abstract 

Twin scale portions of bulbs of Narcissus x poetaz cultivars (n — 17 or 
24) were treated with 0.1% colchicine placed as a drop between the scale 
portions where they join the base plate. From 26 bulbs, 25 bulbils with 
double the chromosome number of the original cultivars were obtained, 
representing 3.8% of the total number of treated scales. 

(The complete text of the above was published in The Daffodil Society (of 
England ) Journal for January, 1978. Xerox copies available from the ADS 
Journal editor for 50tf to cover Xerox and mailing costs.) 


(reprinted from The Daffodil Journal, March, 1968) 

There may be directors who are unaware of the fact that expenses 
incurred in attending meetings of the Board of Directors are deductible 
from their federal income tax returns. On Nov. 23, 1959, the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled that the ADS was exempt from federal income tax 
as an educational organization under Sec. 501 (c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. As such, contributions to the ADS are tax-exempt and 
expenses incurred in attending board meetings are considered to be 
contributions to a tax-exempt organization. This applies to 
transportation, lodging, and meals which can be directly attributed to 
carrying out one’s responsibilities as a director. Receipts for 
transportation and lodging should be obtained and kept in case the 
deduction is questioned. Some IRS auditors, and a good many private tax 
practitioners, are not familiar with this section of the Code and disallow 
the deduction, but it is a proper one and can be made to stand up, 
although occasionally it requires an appeal from the auditor’s decision. 


RHS COLOR CHART 

The Society has for sale the Color Chart of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is a long range investment for any gardener and almost a must 
for a hybridizer. A hybridizer should describe his newly registered 
daffodils by this chart. It consists of 800 color swatches in a total of four 
fans. The Executive Director tried it against a dozen different daylilies 
and it was easy to use and convincing. 

An enormous amount of thought, both technical and horticultural, 
went into the development of this chart and a thorough description of it 
plus a cross reference to earlier color charts is included. The price for the 
chart is $12.50 postage included. A limited number are on hand but all 
orders will be filled in time. 
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U. S. CUSTOMS SAYS “NARCISSUS” 

(reprinted from The Daffodil Journal, March . 1968) 

Part 125.15 of the Tariff Schedule of the United States includes 
narcissus bulbs in its list of items dutiable at the rate of $2.10 per 1,000 
bulbs. In that list there is no reference to the word "daffodil.” Therefore, 
when narcissus bulbs pass through Customs and the accompanying 
invoice or packing list merely shows "bulbs” or “daffodils,” the Customs 
official handling them is quite unlikely to know that they are narcissus. 
Consequently, he considers them to be governed by Part 125-30 of the 
tariff regulations which is a “basket" category covering many odd kinds 
of bulbs not mentioned in Part 125.15. Those bulbs in the “basket” 
category are subject to a higher duty rate of 5.5 per cent ad valorem (the 
invoiced value). 

There are two things to do with regard to a duty overcharge. First, 
instruct your foreign shipper to show “narcissus" on the invoice and any 
other papers accompanying the consignment. Second, if you are 
overcharged, pay the duty (unless you are at the port of entry and are 
dealing with the one actually making the duty decision) and then submit 
a claim for a refund. To do so, send your request to the Collector of 
Customs at the port w here the bulbs entered. With it send a photocopy of 
any papers accompanying the shipment (invoice, receipt for duty paid, 
etc.) and point out that while the papers showed the common name 
"daffodil," the bulbs are technically "narcissus.” 

ADS JUDGING SCHOOLS 

Course II of ADS Judging School is scheduled for April 14, 1980, in 
Richmond, Virginia. Chairman: Mrs. Lester Belter, Rt. 2, Box 217-A, 
Mechanicsville, Virginia 23111. 

Course III will be held Sunday, April 20, 1980, at Goethe Link 
Observatory, Brooklyn, Indiana. Chairman: Mrs. Goethe Link, P. 0. Box 
84, Brooklyn, Indiana 46111. 

Students needing make-up in sections of Courses II and III should 
watch for future school listings in the Journal , or if there are enough 
students from a region who need make-up they may ask their own 
Regional Vice-President about the possibility of make-up courses. 
Make-up courses in THEORY may be held at any season but the 
Identification and the Point Scoring make-up course must be given when 
daffodils are in bloom. 

Mention was made in the March, 1979, Journal that a notation is made 
on the file cards of all accredited judges w ho audit Course I. Although 
there is no requirement for this, there are tw r enty-seven of our judges who 
have done so. 

From Arkansas, they are Mrs. Volta Anders, Mrs. Jesse Cox, and Mrs. 
Charles Dillard; from California, Dr. Stan Baird, Mrs. Robert Robinson, 
and Mrs. James R. Wilson; Mr. & Mrs. Charles Anthony from 
Connecticut; Mrs. Merton S. Yerger from Maryland; Mrs. Betty Barnes, 
Mississippi; Mrs. J. E. Anewalt, Mrs. Alfred Hanenkrat, Mrs. Neil 
Macneale, and Mrs. Harry Wilkie from Ohio; Mrs. S. F. Ditmars from 
Oklahoma; Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Mrs. Royal Ferris, Mrs. Frank Harmon, 
Mrs. S. L. Ligon, Mrs. W, D, Owen, Mrs. James Piper, Mrs. R. H, Rodgers, 
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Jr,, and Mrs. J. E. Weaver from Texas; and Mrs. LaRtie Armstrong* Mrs, 
George Parsons, Mrs, D. B, Perrin, and Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr. from 
Virginia. 

Mrs. MERTON S. Verger, A DS Judging Schools Chairman 


CHRISTMAS GIFT! 

WILLIAM O. TiCKNOR, Executive Director 

In my part of the South we have a custom on the 25th of December of 
yelling “Christmas Gift” when we first see a relative or friend. Whomever 
says it first is supposed to give the other a gift. It doesn’t work, of course, 
but the idea makes for a pleasant game. 

I realize I’m a bit early yelling “Christmas Gift” but we don’t publish 
our Journal too often and sometimes in spite of great effort our December 
Journal arrives in January. So, I will suggest now some sure fire Christmas 
presents that you can buy for a friend or suggest to your spouse that he or 
she may buy for you. It is a peculiar fact that daffodil fanatics come alive 
in January. They suddenly want something to read and dream about 
while bleak winter hides the promise of spring. It is, strangely, a busy 
time for the Executive Director. 

George Lee started a book selling service and a service it is. We are a 
non-profit organization — and deliberately so. Costs are covered in the 
sales and any small profits go back into new inventory. Prices on old 
books go up and postage zooms so prices do increase. George Lee started 
the service with a great quantity of RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbooks 
purchased for the Society by Serena Bridges years ago. This large stock 
has now' been largely sold out. George made additional purchases as he 
could and of course added new' yearbooks as they w r ere published — but 
never in great quantities. 

As a disciple of Mr. Lee, 1 have the old stock in hand and have acquired 
quite a number more of the old and new RHS Yearbooks. There are some 
years for w hich we have none or one or two. If there are none when your 
order arrives we will back order it and send it in time. It might be best to 
order and be billed on delivery although a check might stir us to greater 
effort. 

For those of you who do not know the RHS Yearbook, it is the time 
honored annual bible of daffodils. As seen by the British eyes and with 
contributions by Americans and others, it tells the story each year of the 
best daffodils, the latest, and the different. It is w'ell illustrated and the 
books teem with articles by Guy Wilson and all of the other daffodil 
greats. Until and including 1971, the Yearbook was a sewed bound book 
in the old sense of the word. Today’s high costs put it into a smaller but 
still useful version the first of which was called 1971 Daffodil Season 
Report. 

Following are the yearbooks presently available as of the date of this 
Journal and their price until further notice. 
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RHS DAFFODIL AND TULIP YEAR BOOK 


1913 

none 



1951-52 

5 

5.00 

1914 

1 

20.00 


1953 

4 

8.00 

1915 

none 



1954 

1 

12.50 


(None published) 



1955 

2 

8.00 

1933 

none 

, , , t * 


1956 

3 

8.00 

**1934 

1 

8.00 


1957 

1 

8.00 

**1935 

1 

8.00 


1958 

5 

5.00 

**1936 

1 

8.00 


1959 

2 

8.00 

**1937 

1 

8.00 


I960 

3 

8.00 

1937 

1 

12.50 


*1961 

1 

7.50 

1938 

none 



*1962 

none 

7.50 

1939 

1 

12.50 


*1963 

none 

7.50 

1940 

1 

12.50 


*1964 

none 

7.50 

***1942 

1 

5.00 


*1965 

1 

7.50 


(War years) 



*1966 

none 

7.50 

**1946 

1 

4.00 


1967 

12 

5.00 

1946 

10 

5.00 


*1968 

1 

7.50 

1947 

2 

8.00 


1969 

12 

5.00 

1948 

11 

5.00 


*1970 

none 

7.50 

1949 

10 

5.00 


*1971 

1 

8.00 

1950 

6 

5.00 





DAFFODIL SEASON REPORT 






1971 


1 


$4.00 


DAFFODILS 







1972 


5 


4.00 



1973 


4 


4.00 



1974 


3 


4.00 



1975 


4 


4.00 



1976 


4 


4.00 



1977 


3 


4.25 



1978 


6 


4.25 



•copies of these books are on order and should arrive by fall 
••paperback 
••‘combined AHS-RHS 

The above list includes books that are brand new with shiny dust 
covers. Some are second hand and some are without dust covers. All are 
clean, legible, well bound books. Within the cult of daffodils there is a 
sub-cult of collecting the yearbooks. A pure snob is one who admits to 
having the entire set. 


OTHER BOOKS 

In so far as it is available anywhere at all the Society has something on 
daffodils for everybody. The back cover of the Journal tells the prices of 
our other literary treasures. Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1977, and the 
Handbook for Judging and Exhibiting Daffodils are “musts” for exhibitors. 
The Daffodil Handbook, 1966, is useful and delightful to any one who 
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loves daffodils and it is probably the best book published on the subject. 
A few copies of the reprint of Peter Barr’s delightful 1884 book on 
daffodils are available. Two copies of Elizabeth Lawrence’s Lob's Wood are 
available for $2.50. 

A new and completely up to date Print-out of the Daffodil Data 
Bank will be available early this fall. Those who have the older edition 
and who buy Daffodils 1979-1980 with its list of new registrations should 
be in good shape. 

Two copies only of Reverend Joseph Jacobs’ book. Daffodils (about 
1912) are available at $8.00. Delightfully illustrated, it reads like a novel 
but tells the story of daffodils of its day. It describes the Classification 
System — the one preceding Leedsii and Barii. 

Fresh off the press is a most useful little ADS publication called the 
Brief Guide . It tells the story of daffodils and our Society in its simplest 
form and we send a copy to each new member. It first came into being 
when Bill Pannill was president and the Executive Director was an eager 
but minor member of the Publications Committee. The fifteen page book 
suggests basic show varieties — and also garden varieties — as well as 
sources for daffodils, advice on culture, and lots else. It even tells of the 
difference between a daffodil and a narcissus! Every old timer knows all 
of this but their ideas aren’t as well organized if they are about to give a 
talk. It costs $1.00. High compliments must be paid to Marie Bozievich, 
Frances Armstrong, and Mary Lou Gripshover for their part in this 
revision but most of all to Publications Chairman, Ruth Pardue, who put 
it all together. 

New and most worthwhile is the book, Daffodils in Ireland. The excuse 
for the book was the great World Daffodil Convention but the Northern 
Ireland Daffodil Group seized the opportunity to tell a remarkable story 
— a rich story that has to be known by anyone who considers himself 
knowledgeable about daffodils. Guy Wilson, Lionel Richardson, W. J. 
Dunlop and their daffodils come alive; the story of Carncairn, Ballydorn, 
and Rathowen is told. Brian Duncan, Kate Reade, Sir Frank Harrison, 
Tony Kingdom, Lord Skelmersdale, and George Tarry share their wisdoxn 
and tell w hat is and what is likely to be w r ith British daffodils. It is highly 
readable and an excellent reference book, well w orth the price of $5.00. 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 

A—Hairpin Style Markers ....... 10 for $1.65 


B—Plant or Shrub Labels ....... 50 for $1.50 

C—C8p Style Markers.. 10 for SI.65 

D—Swinging Style Markers ...... 10 for $1.50 

E—Rose Markers.TO for $1.65 

F—Tail Display Markers .. 10 for $2.25 

G—Tall Single Staff Markers.. 10 for $2.15 

H—Pot or Rock Garden Markers.10 for $1.25 

J—Small Plant Labels. 50 for $1.25 


PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93- B 

Quantity Prices Available 


Paw Paw, Michigan 49079 

Postage Prepaid 
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THE 1979 DAFFODIL SHOWS 

Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 

Daffodil exhibitors never learn. They fuss and fret about the weather, 
although they can’t do anything about it. Sometimes they almost lose 
faith in their daffodils. But if they persevere, the daffodils themselves will 
bloom, on their own schedule it often seems; and each spring will seem 
ever more miraculous. 

Mrs. David Frey, the show chairman at Bloomington, reported, 
“Indiana’s weather for at least three weeks before the show was generally 
cold and stormy with high winds, and we doubted whether we would 
have sufficient daffodils for a show. Nevertheless the show was staged and 
amazingly had a high number of first quality blooms with various 
divisions well represented.” 

Another experience shared by show chairmen and exhibitors 
everywhere was related by Mrs. R. H. Rodgers: “We had a very late season 
and were delighted with the number of entries after a very difficult 
winter. We had very few first-year blooms, consequently the old reliable 
flowers of quality recommended themselves.” 

Across the South and on up through the Midwest Daffodil Belt, a very 
cold winter and even wetter spring cut the number of entries to about 
half the usual. But on the West Coast, “For weeks before our show the 
weather was cool and overcast with intermittent light rains that produced 
large size and good color for this area, and especially some of the best 
doubles in many years,” according to LaCanada chairman Jay Pengra. In 
the four California shows there were more than twice as many entries as 
last season. Another show, this one at the northeast tip of the nation, 
reporting a big increase was the Nantucket show, with three times as 
many entries as in 1978. 

Faith, hard work, and some imaginative promotion pay big dividends in 
show attendance. Thomas Dunn, chairman in Dayton, said, “We were 
afraid our show would be small because several of our major exhibitors 
were in Ireland. But others rallied round, and Course II for judges 
brought student judges from three other states. We had excellent radio, 
TV, and newspaper coverage before and through the first day of the 
show'. Over a thousand people viewed the show during its two days; w-e 
had our largest show ever, 1,418 stems, compared to 1,222 in 1977.” 

1979 was the year of the well-traveled exhibitor, and transcontinental 
show r manship. Kate Macneale took a beautiful bloom of Ceylon from 
Cincinnati to win the Junior Award in Oakland, while Richard Bailey 
carried three stems of Charity May from his garden in Olympia, 
Washington, to win the White Ribbon in Atlanta. 

Handy Hatfield of Stoutsville, Ohio, must be declared the winner of the 
blue ribbon for traveling exhibitors this season. He began his show 
schedule by winning the Purple Ribbon in Nashville, with a quintet of 
cyclamineus. In Chillicothe he won the White Ribbon with three blooms 
of Festivity. In Dayton he won the Quinn Silver Medal, and closed the 
1979 year with a spectacular Green Ribbon winner in Columbus. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION SHOW 

Shadow w T as the Gold Ribbon winner for Mrs. John Bozievich at the 
ADS Convention Show' in Boston. I remember the show-stopping quality 
of this glistening white large-cup with its beautiful green eye when it was 
just a numbered seedling in the Murray Evans exhibit at Williamsburg in 
1973 and can easily understand its also being chosen the best 
American-bred flower in the Columbus show. Three blooms of the lovely 
Richardson double Gay Symphony won the White Ribbon for Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles H. Anthony. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony were also awarded the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon for Flomay, and the Miniature White Ribbon 
went to Mrs. C. G. Rice for Picoblanco. 



Shadow, exhib¬ 
ited by Marie 
Bozievich, was 
the Gold Ribbon 
winner in Boston. 
It was also the 
best American- 
bred flow'er in 
Columbus. 
(Knierim photo) 


Mrs. James W. Riley won the Purple Ribbon with a collection of w'hite 
daffodils which included Verona, Stainless, Angel, White O’Morn, and 
Dew Pond. Mrs. Bozievich took the Maroon Ribbon with a selection of 
exciting new reverse bicolors, Drumawillan, Moonfire, Intrigue, New 
Day, and Dotteral. In addition, Mrs. Bozievich’s Green Ribbon winner 
included Lemon Beauty, Widgeon, Falstaff, Fastidious, Barnsdale, 
Milestone, Broomhill, Snowcrest, Lea 1/31/64, Limpkin, Sabine Hay, and 
April Love. 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton used a colorful set of his ow n hybrid daffodils 
to w'in the Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon, among them Suave, Painted 
Desert, Cherry Bounce, Wedding Band, and Whirlaway. 

The Carey Quinn Gold Medal, given to an exhibitor who wins this 
award at a national show T , was won by Richard Ezell. His brilliantly 
colored collection included Rameses, Olympic Gold, Silken Sails, Tahiti, 
Cairngorm, Quetzal, Stratosphere, Otterburn, Silver Leopard, Salmon 
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Spray, Altruist, Fairmile, Joy bell, Irish Coffee, Downpatrick, Larkfield, 
Camelot, Daydream, Lysander, Circlet, Paradox, Aircastle, Green 
Woodpecker, and Old Satin. 

Dr. Bill Bender won the Grant and Amy Mitsch Award the first time it 
was offered with #67*1 Orion x Anacapri. This aw ard is for three stems 
of a standard seedling. Dr. Bender also won the Rose Ribbon for a Milan 
x Cantabile seedling, and repeated as the recipient of the New Zealand 
Trophy w ith Back Chat, Kazuko, Highfleld Beauty, Divine, and Ezra. 

The Carncairn Cup is offered annually for a collection of five standard 
daffodils bred in Ireland. The 1979 winner was Richard Ezell with 
Rameses, Tahiti, Olympic Gold, Green Linnet, and Empress of Ireland. 

The Maxine Law ler Memorial Trophy is given for three stems each of 
six cultivars of all w r hite daffodils from at least three divisions. The 
winning exhibit this spring, staged by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony, 
included Stainless, Misty Glen, Inishmore, Gay Symphony, Polar Irnp, 
and Arish Mell. 

Surfside won for Mrs. J. R. Krahmer both the Matthew' Fowlds Silver 
Medal, given for the best standard named cyclamineus in a national show-, 
and the Olive W. Lee Memorial Trophy for the best bloom in Division 5, 
6, 7, or 8. 



Flomay, winner of the Miniature Gold Ribbon in Boston, as exhibited by 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Anthony (Gripshover photo) 


THE QUINN MEDAL 

Six Carey E. Quinn collections of twenty-four cultivars from no less 
than five divisions were winners in ADS show s this year, three of them 
bringing silver medals to ADS members w ho won this award for the first 
time: Dr. Theodore Snazelle in Memphis, Mrs. Alfred Gundry in 
Baltimore, and Handy Hatfield in Dayton. 

The Quinn Ribbon is given to a previous winner of the Quinn Silver 
Medal; Mrs. Morris Lee Scott won the Quinn Ribbon in Hernando and 
Richard Ezell won it in Chambersburg, in addition to his Gold Medal at 
the National Show'. 
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Mildred Scott's ribbon winner contrasted striking golden trumpets 
such as Aurum, Inca Gold, and Slieveboy with delightful species hybrids 
such as Bushtit, Dove Wings, Harmony Bells, Sweetness, and Trevithian. 
Mr. Ezell’s ribbon winner had twelve large-cups, including such lovely 
cultivars as Broomhill, Canisp, Ringmaster, Torridon, and Golden Aura. 

Dr. Snazelles colorful medal winner focused on such brilliant flowers as 
Shining Light, Torridon, Irish Light, Rockall, and Perimeter. Among the 
most striking flowers in Mrs. Gundry’s entry were Avenger, Jetfire, 
Falstaff, Rose Royale, and Hotspur. Mr. Hatfield complemented the pinks 
of such taller flowers as Gossamer and Fair Prospect with the pinks of the 
smaller Cotinga and Lavender Lass. 

THE WATROUS MEDAL 

The Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal for a collection of twelve 
miniature daffodils representing at least three divisions was awarded to 
Fred G. Pollard at Gloucester and to Harold Koopowdtz at Santa Barbara; 
three weeks later Mr. Koopowitz won the Watrous Ribbon, given to those 
who have won the Watrous medal in previous shows. 

All three winning collections included Hawera, Jumblie, Minnow, 
rupicola, bulbocodium conspicuus, bulbocodium obesus, and triandrus 
albus. Mr. Koopowitz also used Chit Chat, N. triandrus concolor, April 
Tears, bulbocodium, asturiensis, Snipe, Picoblanco, bulbocodium citrinus, 
Tiny Tot, and four of his own miniature seedlings in his pair of winning 
entries. Mr. Pollard also included Yellow Xit, Xit, Segovia, Sundial, 
N. scaberulus , x macleayi, and x tenuoir in his medal winner. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON 

The Bronze Ribbon is offered only at regional shows and is given for a 
collection of twelve cultivars, three stems each. In 1979 there were 
Bronze winners at three regional shows. 

Mrs. John Bozievich had the Bronze Ribbon winner in Washington 
with Fiery Flame, Doubtful, Sir Ivor, Wakefield, Coreen, Javelin, Aurum, 
Perky, Golden Aura, Andalusia, and Bill Pannill seedlings PL 66/A and 
68 / 18 . 

At Fortuna, Sid DuBose’s Bronze Ribbon winner exhibited Tahiti, 
Glenwherry, Sleveen, Ballyrobert, Willet, Fair Prospect, Bantam, Merlin, 
Chinese White, Polar Imp, Salmon Trout, and Green Jacket. 

Dr. Theodore Snazelle won the Bronze Ribbon in Nashville with 
Sparkling Jewel, Corofin, Actaea, Mahmoud, Rockall, Obelisk, White 
Marvel, Rio Rouge, Downpatrick, Jenny, Slieveboy, and Gay Colours. 

THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

What makes a daffodil Best in Show? Probably it’s new, but not too 
new. It might be striking and quite different, like Tahiti, or small and 
quite graceful, like Bushtit, or stately and quite impressive, like Canisp, 
Festivity, or Patricia Reynolds. It might have the simple elegance of form 
and perfection of color seen in Bethany and Golden Aura. But certainly it 
is right for the season, and is grown by discriminating exhibitors w : ho 
recognize perfection in their own gardens. 

These seven daffodils were the ones to win either the Gold and/or 
White Ribbons at more than one ADS show in 1979- They proved once 
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more that a good daffodil is good anywhere. Canisp won in Oakland and 
Chapel Hill, Tahiti at Oakland and Princess Anne, Bnshtit in Santa 
Barbara and in Bloomington. 

Four ADS members were double winners. Mrs. John Bozievich won the 
Gold and the White Ribbons in Washington, plus the Gold at the national 
show in Boston. Handy Hatfield won the Gold in Columbus and the 
White in Chillicothe, Sid DuBose the Gold at Oakland and the White at 
Fortuna, and Bill Pannill two Golds, at Chapel Hill and in Nashville. 

Winners are listed here with the name and the place of the show, 
number of entries in each, and the date on which the show opened. 
(G-Gold, and W-White). 


SHOWS 

Santa Barbara, Calif; 
125; 3/3 

Northern Calif. Daffo¬ 
dil Society, Oakland; 
352; 3/10 

Texas State, Dallas; 
239; 3/16 

Pacific Regional and 
Calif State, Fortuna; 
646; 3/17 

Arkansas State, May¬ 
flower; 660; 3/24 
Mississippi State, 
Hernando; 451; 3/24 
Southern California, 

La Canada; 354; 3/24 
Southeast Regional, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 286; 3/29 

Tennessee State, 
Memphis; 443; 3/31 


North Carolina State, 
Chapel Hill; 595; 3/31 
Kentucky State, Bowl¬ 
ing Green; 344; 4/7 
Somerset County’ Garden 
Club, Princess Anne, 
Md.; 231; 4/7 
Garden Club of Glou¬ 
cester, Va.; 1,481; 4/7 
Southern Regional, 
Nashville, Tennessee; 
433; 4/7 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

209; 4/12 


WINNING 

CULTIVARS 

H. Tuggle sdlg. HT32 
(Ceylon x triandrus )G 
Bushtit W 
Canisp G 
Tahiti W 

Dipper G 
Cantatrice W 
Loch Hope G 
Glenwherry W 

Falstaff G 
Aufum W 

Celilo G 
Dove Wings W 
Tournament G 
Firestorm W 
Bethany G 

Charity May W 
Bethany G 

Coral Ribbon W 

Canisp G 
Shining Light W r 
Wood vale G 
Widgeon W 

Tahiti G 

Harmony Bells W 

Cul Beag G 
Rockall W 
Genteel G 
Golden Aura W 

First Frost G 
Festivity W 
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EXHIBITORS 

Harold Koopowitz 
William Hesse 
Sid DuBose 
Ben R. Hager 

Mrs. C. R. Bivin 
Mrs. W. D. Bozek 
Stan Baird 
Sid DuBose 

Mrs. Kenneth G. Ketchside 
Mrs. Kenneth G. Ketchside 
Mrs. Leslie Anderson 
Mrs. Leslie Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Johnson 
Gerard Wayne 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie 
Richard Bailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. 
McKenzie 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. 
McKenzie 

Bill Pannill 
Mrs. W. L. Wiley 
Miss Julie Coley 
Mrs. Raymond Roof 

Mrs. George F. Parsons 
Mrs. Leroy A. Collins 

Fred G. Pollard 

Mrs. William F. Thomas 

Bill Pannill 

Mrs. Harold Stanford 

Mrs. Betty Beery 
Handy Hatfield 
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SHOWS 

Indiana Daffodil So¬ 
ciety, Bloomington; 
560;4/l4 

Illinois State, Car- 
bond ale; 442; 4714 

Tidewater Daffodil 
Society; Hampton, Va.; 
554; 4/14 

Washington Daffodil 
Society, Washington, 

D. C.; 237; 4/14 
Maryland Daffodil 
Society, Baltimore; 

467; 4/18 

New Jersey Daffodil 
' Society, Princeton; 

273; 4/19 

Northeast Regional, 
Plymouth Meeting, 

Pa.; 300; 4/19 
Harford County Gar¬ 
den Club, Bel Air, 

Md.; 163; 4/21 
Southwestern Ohio 
Daffodil Society, 

Dayton; 795; 4/21 
South Side Garden 
Club, Islip, N. Y.; 

254; 4/24 

Pennsylvania State, 
Chambersburg; 452; 4/24 
Garden Class, Women’s 
Club, Downingtown, 

Pa.; 301; 4/25 
Connecticut State, 
Greenwich; 483; 4/26 
Delaware State, Wil¬ 
mington; 398; 4/27 
Central Ohio Daffo¬ 
dil Society, Columbus; 
578; 4/28 

Nantucket Garden 
Club, Nantucket, 

Mass.; 447; 4/30 

National ADS Con¬ 
vention Show, 

Boston, Mass,; 

768; 5/3 


WINNING 

CULT1VARS 

Viking G 
Bushtit W 

Panache G 
Patricia Reynolds W 

Chiloquin G 
Alicante W 

Prologue G 
Wakefield W 

A ve G 
Ave W 

Willet G 
Willet W 

Empress of Ireland G 
Descanso W 

Golden Aura G 
Golden Aura W 

Roger G 

Patricia Reynolds W 

Rushlight G 
Festivity W 

Irish Coffee G 
Stainless W 
Night Light G 
Kansas W 

Tiki G 
Broomhill W' 

Ben Hee G 
Foundling W 
Inverpolly G 
Palmyra W 

Pure Joy G 


Shadow G 
Gay Symphony W 


EXHIBITORS 

Mrs. Verne Trueblood 
Mrs. Goethe Link 

exhibitor returned award 
Glen C. Sands 

Mrs. Henning Rountree 
Mrs. G. W. Burton 

Mrs. John Bozievich 
Mrs. John Bozievich 

Mrs, Joseph Purdy 
Mrs. Joseph Purdy 

Mrs. Robert L. Hoen 
Mrs. Robert L. Hoen 

Richard T. Ezell 
Mrs. James J. Tracey 

Mrs. Fred Viele 
Mrs. Fred Viele 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne 
Mrs. Goldie B. Vernia 

Mrs, Henry Wenzel III 
Mrs. Edwin Buchanan 

Mrs. Owen W. Hartman 
Mildred Bender 
Michael A. Magut 
Mrs. Gordon Carpenter 

Mrs. James W. Riley 
Mrs. Helen Farley 
Sarah B. Andersen 
Mrs. W'. Lee Wiley 
Handy Hatfield 
Mrs. Wyman Rutledge 

Mrs. Earle MacAusland 


Mrs. John Bozievich 
Mr. tk Mrs. Charles 
H. Anthony 
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THE MAROON RIBBON 

The Maroon Ribbon for five different reverse bicolor daffodils was 
awarded at twelve different ADS shows. Twenty-eight different flowers 
were used in the dozen winning entries; twenty-one were Mitsch hybrids. 
Daydream appeared in eight entries, Bethany in seven. 

Mrs. John Bozievich’s Maroon winner in Boston was striking, including 
Drumawillan, Moonfire, Intrigue, New Day, and Dotteral. Mrs. William 
Pardue's blue ribbon entry at Columbus focused on the jonquil reverse 
bicolors, including Dickcissel, Pipit and Oryx. 

Others winning this award included Stan Baird at Fortuna, Mrs. D, O. 
Harton, Jr., at Mayflower, Harold Koopowitz at LaCanada, Jack 
Yarborough in Atlanta, Mr. and Mrs. Herman McKenzie in Memphis, Dr. 
John L. Tarver in Gloucester, Mrs. J. W. Swafford at Nashville, Mrs. 
James Liggett in Dayton, Mrs. Stanley Carrington in Islip, and Jean 
MacAusland at Nantucket. 

(Note: Inadvertently, some show chairmen were sent report blanks 
which omitted the spaces for the Maroon and Lavender Ribbons. If your 
aw'ard winners were not included, please write to the Show Reporter, and 
they will be listed in the December Journal .) 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon is awarded to a collection of five 
American-bred daffodils. Seventy-five different cultivars were included, 
in addition to numbered seedlings. 

Three exhibitors, including Dr. Tom Throckmorton at the National 
Show; Bill Pannill at Nashville with Manifest, White Hunter, Rhine 
Wine, La Mancha, and Diamond Head; and Sid DuBose in Fortuna with 
his attractive numbered seedlings, relied completely on the results of 
their own hybridizing. 

Of the remaining twenty successful entries, eleven used a combination 
of Oregon-bred daffodils, mixing Mitsch and Evans cultivars to prove a 
winner. 

Mrs. Verne Trueblood, at Bowling Green, mixed Matthew Fowlds, 
Evans, and Mitsch bulbs for a small, graceful award winner, using Willet, 
Harmony Bells and Dipper with Lemon Meringue and Cordial. Leslie 
Anderson in Hernando also had a delightful collection of smaller flowers, 
including Bushtit, Piculet, Quail, Chickadee and Pretty Miss. Jay Pengra’s 
t La Canada winner included four Murray Evans flowers: Chloe, 
Arawannah, Peace Pipe, and Arapaho, and Mitsch's tall jonquil 
Stratosphere. 

Three ADS members won the R-W-B Ribbon in two shows. Jay Pengra 
won in Oakland as well as at La Canada, Mrs. Verne Trueblood at 
Bloomington as well as Bowling Green, and Dr. John L. Tarver at 
Gloucester and at Hampton. 

Other R-W-B Ribbon winners for 1979 included Gerard Wayne in Santa 
Barbara, Mrs. J. C. Dawson at Mayflower, Jack Yarborough in Atlanta, 
Mrs. Wayne Anderson in Memphis, Mrs. Robert Walker in Chapel Hill, 
Mrs. John B. Korn in Carbondale, Mrs. Quentin Erlandson in Baltimore, 
Mrs. Evadene Holyoke in Dayton, Mrs. Owen Hartman at Chambersburg, 
Michael A. Magut in Downingtown, Mrs. Lewis Clarke at Greenwich, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Mackinney at Wilmington, and Jean MacAusland in 
Nantucket. 
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THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon is awarded to a collection of twelve stems of 
different cultivars from at least four divisions. Since only one bloom of a 
cukivar is needed, this is often the showcase for brand new introductions. 
And, probably because an exhibitor has just exhausted his or her supply 
of American-bred daffodils in staging a Maroon and/or Red- 
White-and-BIue entry, the Green Ribbon often takes on the aura of the 
British Isles. 

Handy Hatfield’s Green Ribbon winner at Columbus was simply 
spectacular. He focused on five shimmering new whites, Shadow, 
Achnasheen, Panache, InverpoLly, and Ashmore, contrasted with such 
colorful flowers as Throckmorton's Painted Desert, Evans’ Buckskin, and 
Richardson’s Golden Ranger. 

Typical British/Irish collections were those of Mrs. J. W. Swafford at 
Nashville which included Richardson’s Golden Aura, Ariel, and Extol; 
J. S. B. Lea’s Canisp, Loch Stac, and Loch Owskeich; and Dunlop’s 
Glenwherry and Irish Charm. At Bel Air, Mrs. J. Raymond Moore's 
winning entry had seven Irish-bred daffodils: Golden Rapture, 
Cantatrice, Slieveboy, Kilworth, Tudor Minstrel, Vulcan and Rockall. 
Mrs. Leroy Collins’ winner at Wilmington had daffodils bred by seven 
different growers from the British Isles. 

The Green Ribbon also offers scope for specializing. Mrs. John B. Korn 
in Carbondale revealed her fondness for collar daffodils, using Square 
Dancer, Party Dress, Orangery, and Gold Collar. At Plymouth Meeting, 
Dr. Bill Bender selected eight from Division 2: Chemawa, Signal Light, 
Wedding Gift, Golden Joy, Tiki, Loch Owskeich, and Arctic Doric. 

On the West Coast, Sid DuBose won the Green Ribbon at both Oakland 
and Fortuna, each time with all his own numbered seedlings, 

THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon may be awarded to any of the five-stemmed 
collections of standard daffodils designated as eligible by the show* 
schedule, with the exception of the tw o collections for which other ADS 
ribbons are offered. Variety was the keynote in 1979. Three winners each 
came from white, large-cup reverse bicolor, large-cup, and cyclamineus 
collections, with four quintets of trumpets earning the Purple Ribbon. 
But there were also all-yellow, jonquil, bicolor trumpet, small-cups, 
British-lsles, and even species collections on the victory roster. The only 
double winner was Mrs. Goethe Link, at Bloomington and at Dayton. 

Gerard Wayne in LaCanada had an impressive white group: Ulster 
Queen, April Love, Vigil, April Message, and Cataract. Another winner 
which was all-white was Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony’s white trumpet 
group at Greenwhich, including Cantatrice, Vigil, Empress of Ireland, 
Churchman, and Ulster Queen. In Columbus Mrs. James Liggett won 
w r ith Cold Overton, White Mist, White Sprite, Mary Ann, and Shadow. 

The large-cups are the most prolific division within the classification 
system, so they lend themselves most easily to groupings. Three Purple 
Ribbon winners were all reverse bicolors: Sid DuBose in Oakland, Leslie 
Anderson in Hernando, and Jean MacAusland at Nantucket. Other 
large-cup entries won for Mrs. Goethe Link in Dayton, Mrs. Elliott T, 
Cato at Princess Anne, and Mrs. John F. Gehret in Wilmington. 
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Purple Ribbon winners using all trumpets were Mrs. J. W. Swafford in 
Atlanta, Mrs. Goethe Link tn Bloomington, Richard T. Ezell at Plymouth 
Meeting, and Mrs. J. Raymond Moore in Bel Air. 

Small-cups and cyclamineus collections are always popular. Three 
winning entries featuring small-cups were made by Otis Etheredge at 
Chapel Hill, Mrs. George Burton at Hampton, and the winner at 
Carbondale. 

Division 6 was also popular. Mrs. John Bozievich at Washington staged 
Andalusia, Surfside, Willet, Trena, and Delegate; Handy Hatfield in 
Nashville also used Surfside, and added to it Estrellita, Ibis, Killdeer and 
Swift; while Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., at Memphis chose Roger, Beryl, 
Dove Wings, Charity May, and Bushtit. 

The Purple Ribbon specifications offer scope for everyone’s tastes. Ken 
Dorwin at Santa Barbara used Sweetness plus four of his own yellow 
trumpet seedlings; Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketchside at Mayflower staged the 
only jonquil winner, using Sweetness, Shah, Pretty Miss, Trevithian and 
Kinglet. Mrs. Verne Trueblood in Bowling Green won w'ith five bicolors, 
while Michael Magut used five from the British Isles to win at 
Downingtown. Fred G. Pollard’s Purple winner at Gloucester was 
perhaps the most unusual of all—five species: X odorus Plenus, poeticus, 
Compressus, x odorus, and obvallaris. 



The Purple Ribbon Winner in Nashville exhibited by Handy Hatfield 
included Ibis, Killdeer, Estrellita, Swift, and Surfside. 


THE MINIATURES 

“Ohs” and “Ahs” and awe—that's the reaction the miniatures provoke in 
daffodil shows across the country. At Princess Anne, “All the miniatures 
generate ‘Ohs’ and ‘Ahs,’ ” according to show chairman Mrs. Thomas 
Whittington, while Mary Rutledge reports from Chillicothe, "The 
miniatures always create awe in the public for their size and perfection.” 
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The Miniature Gold Ribbon is awarded to the best miniature bloom in 
the show, and the Miniature White Ribbon is given to the best three 
stems of one cuitivar or species. 

Mrs. Frederick J. Viele was the most successful exhibitor of miniatures 
in 1979. She won the Miniature Gold at Greenwich and the Miniature 
White in Baltimore, and took both awards at Bel Air. 

Four other ADS members were double winners in the miniature 
category. Nancy Wilson won the Miniature White at both Oakland and 
Fortuna. Mrs. James Liggett won the Miniature Gold both at Columbus 
and at Dayton. Harold Koopowitz took the Miniature Gold in Santa 
Barbara and in LaCanada. Wallace Wind us won the Miniature Gold both 
at Plymouth Meeting and Wilmington and added the Miniature White in 
Wilmington. 

The winning flowers were: (1-Miniature Gold Ribbon, and 3-Miniature 
White Ribbon): 


Segovia-Division 3 

Mrs. Robert Cartwright, Memphis 1, 

3 

Mrs. Merton Yerger, Princess Anne 1 
Mrs. Goldie Vernia, Chillicothe 1 
Mrs. John Payne Robinson, Baltimore 
1 

Mrs. Frederick Viele, Bel Air I 
Richard Ezell, Chambersburg 3 

Minnow, Division 8 
Mrs. William Pardue, Dayton 1 
Mrs. John W. Flemer, Princeton 1, 3 
Mrs. Orville Nichols, Hernando 3 
Violet Wright, Chillicothe, 3 

Mite, Division 6 
Nancy Wilson, Oakland 3 
Nancy Wilson, Fortuna 3 
Victor W'atts, Mayflower 3 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Bloomington 3 

Xit, Division 3 

Mrs. Raymond Roof, Bowling Green 1 
David Cook, Nashville 1 
Mrs. Fred Viele, Baltimore 3 

Mrs. Fred Viele, Bel Air 3 

* 

April Tears, Division 5 

Mrs. Raymond Lew is, Hampton, 3 
Harold Koopowitz, LaCanada 1 
Wallace Windus, Wilmington 3 
Mrs. Earle MacAusland, Nantucket 1 

Flyaway, Division 6 
Mrs. W. L. Batchelor, Dowmingtown 1 
Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 
Washington I 

Mrs. John M. Bates, Nashville 1 


Sundial, Division 7 

Mrs. James J. Tracey, Plymouth 
Meeting 3 

Mrs. W. L. Batchelor, Downingtown 3 
Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, Atlanta 1 

Snipe, Division 6 

Harold Koopowitz, Santa Barbara ] 
Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., Mayflower 1 
Mrs. James Liggett, Dayton 3 

Jumblie, Division 6 

Christine Kemp, Fortuna 1 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Hernando 1 

triandrus aibus, Division 10 
Wallace Windus, Wilmington 1 
Mrs. Henry Wentzel 111, Islip 1 

rupicnla, Division 10 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Bloomington 1 
Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Bowling 
Green 1 

triandrus pulchellm. Division 10 
Fred G. Pollard, Gloucester 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Columbus 3 

Yellow Xit, Division 3 
Lee Dickinson, Gloucester 1 
Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 
Washington 3 
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Other Miniature Gold Robbon winners were: 

Quince: Wallace Windus, Plymouth Meeting 

Pencrebar: Ruth Greenwalt, Chambersburg 

N. bulbocodi ttm conspicuus , Mrs. John Montgomery, Columbus 

N. gaditanus\ Mr. and Mrs. Jay Pengra, Oakland 

Pango: Mrs. Herschel Hancock, Dallas 

JV, jonquilla’. Mr. and Mrs. William Hesse, LaCanada 

Raindrop: Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, Atlanta 

N. scaberulus : Dr. John Tarver, Chapel Hill 

N. jonquilla Flore Pleno; Mary Robinson, Hampton 

Other Miniature White Ribbon winners were: 

Hawera: Mrs. John C. Anderson, Princess Anne 
Cobweb: Mrs. Frederick Viele, Bel Air 
N. cyclamineus: Marta Wayne, Santa Barbara 
Canaliculatus: Major Francis Klein, Chapel Hill 
Tete-a-Tete: Carbondale 

THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

Eleven exhibitors staged successful Lavender Ribbon entries featuring 
forty-five different miniature daffodils in twelve ADS shows. Mrs. James 
Liggett was a double winner, taking top honors both in Dayton and in 
Columbus. Mrs. Liggett used ten cultivars, staging Flyaway, Minnow, 
rupicola , Sundial, and Tete-a-Tete at Dayton and Stafford, Fairy Chimes, 
Clare, Rikki, and triandrus albus in Columbus. 

Sundial appeared in six of the winning entries, and Jumblie in four. 
Nine of the twelve winners used one or more species miniatures; Jay 
Pengra in LaCanada selected four, bulbocodi urn nivalis, triandrus albus, 
jonquilla, and bulbocodium conspicuus, to appear with Hawera. 

Mrs. Goethe Link’s entry at Bloomington received many favorable 
comments; it included Atom, Snipe, Jumblie, rupicola, and ivatieri. Other 
winners of this award were twelve-year-old Marta Wayne in Santa 
Barbara, Mrs. C. R. Bivin in Dallas, Nancy Wilson in Fortuna, Mrs. Jesse 
Cox in Mayflower, Mrs. J. W. Swafford in Atlanta, Dr. John L. Tarver in 
Gloucester, David Cook in Nashville, and Mrs. Frederick Viele in Bel Air. 

(Note: Inadvertently, some Show Chairmen were sent report blanks 
w r hich omitted the spaces for the Lavender and Maroon Ribbons. If your 
award winners are not included here, please write to the Show r Reporter 
and they will be listed in the December Journal .) 

THE ROSE RIBBON 

The spring of 1979 w r as a very satisfying season for seedling raisers. 
Beautiful seedlings bloomed in unprecedented quantity in the California 
shows, responding well to those weeks of cool, misty weather. Twelve 
ADS members won Rose or Miniature Rose Ribbons, or were awarded 
other major ADS awards for impressive seedlings. 

Sid DuBose won the Green Ribbon both at Oakland and at Fortuna, 
and also the Red-White-and-Blue Ribbon at the latter show, all with his 
own seedling daffodils. Nancy W'ilson, chairman for the Oakland show, 
called his Green Ribbon wdnner, “The most impressive entry in our 
show,” noting that it focused on large-cups with white perianths. The 
Rose Ribbon in Oakland was awarded to his #D10-1, a 1W-Y, a Bethany 
o.p. seedling. Two of the most striking DuBose seedlings at Fortuna, 
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appearing in both winning collections, were #A-l4-I, a 2Y-Y Aircastle x 
Salmon Trout seedling, and #B-52-4, a 2W-Y Peace Pipe X Carita. 




Left: DuBose AI4-1 (Aircastle x Salmon Trout) (DuBose photo) 


Right: DuBose B52-4 (Peace Pipe X Carita) (DuBose photo) 


Three other Californians were blue-ribbon hybridizers. Harold 
Koopowitz won the Rose Ribbon at Santa Barbara, with #K74-1, a 2Y-Y, 
Ortneau x Ambergate. This bloom, measuring nearly six inches across, 
was runner-up for Best in Show. #B72/2, a 2Y-WWY Binkie x 
Ambergate seedling, won Koopowitz the Rose Ribbon at LaCanada. He 
also won the Miniature Rose Ribbon at Santa Barbara with #75/1, a 
12Y-Y hulhocodium conspicuus x Gay Time, and used this flower and 
several of his other fine miniature seedlings in his Watrous Medal winner 
at LaCanada. 

Ken Dorwin won the Purple Ribbon at Santa Barbara w'ith an 
all-yellow collection which included four of his seedlings. Receiving 
much favorable comment in this group was #8-4, a deep gold, very 
smooth Arctic Gold X Fine Gold. At LaCanada, Ed Zinkowski won the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon with #74-5N, a Soleil d’Or seedling with five 
flowers to the stem. 

At another of the early-season shows, in Mayflower, Arkansas, Mrs. 
D. O. Harton, Jr., won the Rose Ribbon w ith #98/100, a 1WG-Y, Festivity 
x a white seedling. According to Mrs. W. O. Evans, show r chairman, this 
seedling of Mrs. Harton’s had ‘‘a long pale yellow' cup with green halo 
where the white perianth joins the cup. It has good form, substance and 
texture.” Also at Mayflower, Dr. V. M. Watts’ seedling #197/1, a 2Y-Y of 
unknown parentage, received much favorable comment because of its 
excellent form and bright color. 
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Two Kentuckians had prize-w'inning seedlings. Mrs. Luther Wilson won 
the Rose Ribbon in Rowling Green with #W7/9, a Pera X Richardson 
sdlg. #132; this flower has a w hite perianth and a lovely fluted red cup. 
Dr. Glenn Dooley won the Rose Ribbon in Carbondale with #D7/J-A1, a 
jonquil with white petals and a soft yellow-orange cup. Blarney x 
N. jonquilla. Always a missionary for the poet daffodil. Dr. Dooley could 
also take great pride in a five-stem collection of poet seedlings exhibited 
at Carbondale which w as a real show r -stopper. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr,, won the Miniature 
Rose Ribbon in Washington with #665, Snipe x 
N. jonquilla, with several pale yellow flowers on 
8-inch stems. Mrs. Paul Gripshover had one Rose and 
one Miniature Rose winner. In Nashville it was 
#73-1-1, a 6Y-Y, Bagatelle x N. cydamineus. The 
w inner in Columbus was # 72/23/2, Redstart X Fox¬ 
fire. 

Bill Pannill won the Rose Ribbon in two shows. At 
Chapel Hill, his #66/52T, a white double. Gay Time 
x Zero, was “a thing of beauty,"’ according to show- 
chairman Dorothy Ford Wiley. In Nashville, top 
seedling honors went to the Pannill seedling #H-22, a 
lemon 2Y-Y, Camelot X Daydream, w ith a pale lemon 
perianth and equally pale lemon cup. Show chairman 
Theodore Snazelle said, "Bill Pannill entered 
spectacular seedlings, as well as his own named 
varieties,” and singled out for special mention the 
Rose Ribbon winner, several seedlings with yellow 
perianths and pink cups, and Genteel, a white 
trumpet, which won the Gold Ribbon. 



Watrous #665 


Dr. Bill Bender could take great pride this season in the performance of 
his seedlings not only in the National Show at Boston, but also at 
Plymouth Meeting, where #63/3, Arctic Gold X Golden Rapture, a 
2Y-Y, which has a yellow' perianth and a deeper yellow almost-trumpet 
cup, not only won the Rose Ribbon and appeared in his Green Ribbon 
winner but, in a vase of three, was a strong contender for the White 
Ribbon. The judges commented very favorably on its smooth perianth 
and straight stems. 


THE JUNIOR AWARD 

Santa Barbara neglected to put a Junior Aw'ard in its show schedule this 
season, so Marta Wayne simply moved into the adult division and 
captured not only the Miniature White Ribbon with N. cydamineus t but 
also the Lavender Ribbon; later she won the Junior Award at LaCanada 
with Tuesday's Child. 

For the third straight season, Nathan Wilson won the Junior Award at 
Fortuna, this year with Revelry, and also won the Rose Ribbon with his 
seedling #2-1-79. 

At least a dozen experienced young Junior members appear to be on 
collision course for next year’s National Convention Show' in Memphis. 
Except for the two Californians, all of the dozen Junior winners live 
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within reasonable driving distance of Memphis; even distance should be 
no real handicap, as Kate Macneale brought a lovely bloom of Ceylon 
from Cincinnati to win the Junior Award at Oakland. 

At Hernando, Martha Marie McElroy took the Junior Award for the 
third straight year at the Mississippi State Show in Hernando. Kevin 
McKenzie's bright-colored Bunting won the Junior Aw'ard in Memphis, 

Sallie Bourne won the Junior Award in Columbus with Aircastle, Zane 
Sands took top honors in Carbondale with Cadence, Andy Schneider 
captured the ribbon in Atlanta with Revelry, Virginia Clover's Flaming 
Meteor won the Junior Award at Bowling Green, while Galway won for 
Bobby Beasley in Dallas. 

Blaine Snazelle was the only Junior to win in two shows. He took the 
blue ribbon w-ith Top Notch in Nashville, his third straight victory there, 
and also won with Delightful in Dayton. 

THE SILVER RIBBON 

The exhibitor who earns the greatest number of blue ribbons in the 
horticultural section of an ADS show' is awarded the Silver Ribbon. Top 
honors this year were shared by Mrs. Harold Stanford in Nashville and 
Dr. Glenn Dooley in Carbondale, each with 27 blues. Mrs. James Liggett 
was the season’s only double winner, winning in Columbus with 20 blues, 
and at Dayton with 13. 

Other top winners this year w-ere Ben R. Hager with 24 at Oakland, 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully with 23 at Islip, Gerard Wayne with 22 at 
LaCanada, Mrs. Helen Farley at Greenwich and Mrs. C. R. Bivin in Dallas 
with 21 each, and Fred G. Pollard at Gloucester and Mrs. Gordon 
Carpenter at Downingtown with 20 each. 

The roster of Silver Ribbon winners for 1979 also includes: Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie (19), Atlanta; Miss Martha A. Simpkins (18), 
Princess Anne; Mrs. Goethe Link (18), Bloomington; Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Ketchside (17), Mayflower; Leslie Anderson, Hernando, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman L. McKenzie, Memphis, Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 
Washington, and Mrs. John Payne Robinson, Baltimore, all with 15; 
Harold Koopowitz (14), Santa Barbara; Richard Kersten (14), Princeton; 
Mrs. John F. Gehret (14), Wilmington; Mrs. George Burton (13), 
Hampton; Mrs. Gordon Brooks (12), Chapel Hill; Mrs. Luther Wilson, 
Bowling Green, Mary Rutledge, Chillicothe, Mrs. James J. Tracey, 
Plymouth Meeting, and Jean MacAusland, Nantucket, all with 10; Stan 
Baird, Fortuna, and Mrs. Charles Bender, Chambersburg, 8 apiece; and 
with 7 apiece, Mrs. Frederick Viele at Bel Air, and Dr. Bill Bender at the 
National Show in Boston, who tied with Mrs. G. S. Mott but won on 
counting red ribbons won. 

THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

Each year the percentage of ADS shows including flow r er arrangements 
increases. This season 23 of the 32 shows included artistic arrangements 
numbering 731. The Bowling Green show' had the largest number, 74, 
w-ith 65 arrangements being staged at Fortuna and 62 at Nantucket. Those 
shows with forty arrangements or more included Oakland with 46, and 
Downingtowm with 41; Mayflower, Gloucester, Chillicothe, Carbondale, 
and Baltimore all had at least thirty. 
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These artistic designs, all of which must include some daffodils, add to 
the beauty of the show' room. Mrs. David Frey, show chairman at 
Bloomington, commented, “There w as an abundance of golden daffodils, 
which made the theme, ‘A Host of Golden Daffodils’ quite appropriate. 
Large brass containers on pedestals with mass arrangements of golden 
daffodils flanked the entrance to the show." 

The artistic division may also offer an opportunity to recruit new ADS 
members. Mrs. James Liggett noted at Columbus, ‘’Most of the 
arrangements in our excellent design section were done by student judges 
of the National Council of State Garden Clubs w ho needed to earn blue 
ribbons. Five of them succeeded, and four of these also won blue ribbons 
wdth daffodils in our Small Growers' section. Maybe this w T ill develop 
their interest in growing daffodils as well as arranging them.” 



Arrangement by Mrs. Charles Chilton at the Nashville show r (Gripshover photo) 
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WHICH FLOWERS WERE FAVORITES? 

Move around among the exhibits and especially the area neat the 
Awards Table after the show is open to the public, and you will find out 
very quickly what Mr. and Mrs. I-Only-Grow-King-Alfred think about 
show daffodils, large and small, old and new, brilliant or subdued. 

The split coronas are gaining in favor. At Baltimore, Palmares, an 
11W-P, attracted much attention from show-goers and even appeared on 
television. Orangery’s striking color was noted at Hampton, and split 
coronas stimulated much interest in Mayflower. But, as Mary Rutledge 
noted at Chillicothe, “Gold Collar either has those who love it or who 
hate it.” 

The doubles were also very popular in 1979, though newcomers may 
still ask, as they did about Tahiti at Dayton, "Are you sure that’s a 
daffodil?” Petit Four, a unique white with a fully pink double crown, was 
the center of attention both in Dallas and in Mayflower. At LaCanada, a 
well-formed double. Tournament, which won Best-in-Show was greatly 
admired by visitors, as was another Division 4 flower, a Falaise 
open-pollinated seedling which was runner-up. 

Pinks are always in favor. Cotinga was shown at LaCanada where it was 
said, “This appears to be perfection for a Division 6 pink.” Salmon Trout 
blooms shown at Gloucester were judged especially lovely. In Baltimore 
the show chairman noted, “As usual, the pinks were the major attention 
getters, especially appealing to new' growers.” At Princess Anne, the two 
favorites among those who exhibited in the class for those who grow less 
than fifty cultivars were the pinks Salome and Gossamer. Tullycore was a 
crowd-pleaser at Carbondale, as was Sentinel. It was said of Arctic Char at 
Tidewater that the spectators were fascinated with its color. Knight wick 
was judged the best pink in the Columbus show. And, as always, 
Foundling was a favorite. It was called “the most popular flower” at 
Wilmington, where it won the White Ribbon, and was highly commended 
at Gloucester. 

White was a favorite with judges and show r visitors alike. A dozen or 
more white daffodils won either the Gold or the White Ribbon. Shadow' 
was probably number one, winning the Gold Ribbon at the National 
Show and being voted the Best American-Bred flower in Columbus. The 
LaCanada chairman noted many good newer whites, of which the best 
was a large, flat April Love. Sleveen was called “eye-catching” at Princess 
Anne, and, “Ave was particularly beautiful this year,” the Baltimore 
chairman reported. Ashmore was highly praised in Columbus. 

Yellow and gold trumpets have been somewhat out of fashion in recent 
years, as have their near trumpet golden large-cup relatives. But a fine 
specimen can still find favor. Golden Aura was a top choice in Bel Air. 
Show-goers at Bloomington noted the many fine blooms of Viking. 
Aurum w r as a particular favorite at Mayflower, and its blooms were 
considered especially fine. Irish Luck was popular at the Princess Anne 
show, as was Emily at Columbus. 

Brilliant red cups are eye-catchers always, particularly if fine substance 
and form accompany the color. Falstaff was much admired in Mayflower 
for its intensity of color, perfect balance, and great substance. An entry 
for a local award in LaCanada of orange-perianth flowers elicited much 
interest in Coppertone, Sabine Hay, and Ambergate. Apricot Distinction 
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and Snow Gem were praised in Princeton, and one of the most impressive 
exhibits at Wilmington was a garden club competitive project using 
Vulcan. Palmyra, winner of the White Ribbon in Columbus, w r as termed 
“a knockout, with very smooth perianths of thickest substance, and cups a 
lovely shade of red w ith yellow.” 

It’s not only the large flowers which receive praise. Discriminating 
show-goers have small flower favorites, too. Surfside in Gloucester, 
Bushtit in Bloomington, Erlicheer and Greenlet at Carbondale, Dainty 
Miss at Hampton, Willet at Princeton, all were crowd-pleasers. Among 
the miniatures. Mite, Minnow and Segovia were tops in 1979. 

But a daffodil doesn’t have to be new to be admired or coveted. As 
Mary Rutledge said at Chillicothe, ‘‘Sweetness, Accent, Festivity, and 
Daydream still have people writing down their names to get for their 
garden.” 



Drawings by Frances Armstrong 

THE CONVENTION: BOSTON, 1979 

RICHARD T. Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Since daffodils bloom in the Northeast at the time roses take over in 
much of the rest of the country, the New England Region has been called 
the caboose on the daffodil train. This year the caboose was fitted out as 
an elegant party car, named the American Daffodil Society Convention, 
and loaded w r ith a host of ADS members. A good time was had by all. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention of the American Daffodil 
Society, held May 3. 4, 5 at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, included 
the National Show, not large but of high quality; gardens to see of 
in-town elegance and rural expansiveness; and programs of information 
and entertainment, from problems of culture to the w it of Sir Frank 
Harrison. 
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For those who had longish waits before being allowed into their hotel 
rooms on Thursday, the lobby was well-sprinkled with old friends (who 
couldn’t get into their rooms either); there was the registration table 
managed by Mrs. M. van Schaik, the welcome kits prepared by Mrs. R. J. 
Fraser, and the boutique, supervised by Mrs. C. T. Randt. 

And then there was the show, held a brisk walk away in the historic 
Horticultural Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The show 
did get judged, though with the high number of absences among those 
scheduled to serve as judges, Mrs. W. R. Taylor, whose responsibility it 
w'as, must have juggled her judging teams with the skill of a circus 
performer. 

The awards are amply reported elsewhere, but the lovely seedlings of 
Doctors Bender and Throckmorton deserve special mention. These two 
amateur breeders, from such diverse locations as Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
had blooms the equal of any from bulbs of the long-established 
professional raisers, and between them took an impressive percentage of 
ribbons. Dr. Bender’s Rose Ribbon winner of the 1978 convention was 
this year exhibited as a vase of three stems to take the brand new Grant 
and Amy Mitsch Award. This left the way open for another seedling of 
his, a poeticus hybrid, to take the 79 Rose Ribbon. Dr. Throckmorton’s 
flowers, many of them probing the limitations of his own color coding 
scheme, are becoming more familiar to us, but remain no less impressive 
now that a number of them have become available commercially. The 
best of his fine lot at Boston was Star Wish 3W-GYR, and ironically, 
thanks to the inflexibility of color coding, it had to be shown “for exhibit 
only—not in competition.” 

Dinner and the evening’s entertainment Thursday were "on your own,” 
though not absolutely so, since a special group of tickets for the 
performance of the Boston Pops Orchestra had been offered to ADS 
convention-goers. 

Friday, on the other hand, w : as chock full of scheduled activities, 
beginning with a discussion of “Problems of Culture in Peripheral Areas 
of the United States” by Mrs. J. W. Riley, Mrs. D. L. Farley, Mr. Willis 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. D. Owen, and Mr. W. M. Roese. The rest of us were 
given some idea of the patience and ingenuity exercised by those 
gardening along the periphery of the map of the U. S. from frigid Maine 
dow n to humid Florida, across oven-baked Texas, to winterless Southern 
California. 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, Mrs. E. K. Hardison, Jr., and Mrs. Neil 
Macneale recounted briefly some of their impressions of the 
just-completed tour of England, the Netherlands, and Northern Ireland. 
Up to this point the ADS convention had mostly been aware of the World 
Convention group walking around in a sort of daze punctuated by 
occasional coughing spells, suffering apparently from jet lag, or virus—or 
both. Now f we began to glimpse the truth: there had been more to the 
tour than chills and fever—a display of landscaping and gardening skills 
on a level rarely, if ever, reached this side of the Atlantic. “Why, at Saville 
Gardens,” said Louise Hardison, “even the skunk cabbage was beautiful!” 

Mrs. Hardison, in the next portion of the program, compared her 
experiences judging in England and Northern Ireland with the way 
judging is done in the United States. The British, she felt, emphasized 
size, color, length and sturdiness of stem more than Americans do, w'hile 
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not paying nearly so much attention to substance and texture. But after 
her exposure to a number of internationally constituted judging panels, it 
was her opinion that there were many more similarities than differences 
in the various approaches to daffodil judging. 

Dr. Throckmorton, the man who devised our color code, and who 
ushered the daffodil into the age of computers, spoke on the limitations of 
both color coding and computers when applied to the judgment of 
daffodils. “Computers are color-blind," said the Doctor, “and color is 
really what daffodils are all about.” Computers are rigid; classification 
schemes, including color coding, must be rigid; it is up to judges to be 
flexible, to know flowers and not expect any scheme of classification to do 
the job of weighing all the factors that go to make up an ideal bloom. 

Mrs. Betty Barnes, ADS Chairman of Judges, who presided over this 
part of the program, spoke about the ethics of daffodil judging, or as she 
preferred to call it, “judging responsibilities.” She stressed the desirability 
of judges conducting themselves with dignity, being courteous, 
knowledgable, and unbiased. A judge's “book knowledge,” she said, must 
only complement the experience of growing and studying a wide variety 
of daffodils. In closing she urged judges to, “Be human, be considerate, be 
enthusiastic; and last but not least, have fun.” 

Between programs, at lunchtime, and whenever, there was on view in 
the suite of President and Mrs. Charles Anthony a small but fascinating 
display of blooms flown from Northern Ireland for the convention. Most 
were from Ballydorn Bulb Farm, with some from Carncairn Daffodils Ltd. 
Due to the perversity of this year’s season in Northern Ireland, most of 
Ballydorn’s flowers had been picked in tight bud; thus they still looked 
fresh and bright despite the rigors of their journey. The rimmed and 
green-eyed things from Division 3, with their whitest-of-white petals, 
were most eye-catching, but there were a number of unfamiliar and 
appealing cultivars. One we shall certainly be seeing in our shows w r as 
Ballydorn’s 6Y-Y Golden Wings, large and smooth with overlapping, 
gracefully swept-back perianth. 

The afternoon’s planned activity was a walking tour of the Beacon Hill 
gardens of Mrs. Samuel Roberts, Mrs. D. J, M. Wilson, and Mrs. Charles 
Townsend. Each different from the others, these small city gardens 
showed ingenious and imaginative use of space, color, and form. Our tour 
was arranged by Mrs. Wellington Wells, Jr., whose Beacon Hill Garden 
Club has planted 3,000 daffodil bulbs on Boston Common, which project 
is working beautifully, we were told, so long as the Boston Park Service 
can be kept from mowing them down while in full bloom. 

After dinner that evening and the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
presided over by President Anthony, there came the presentation of the 
awards by Mrs. E. A. Conrad, looking remarkably unaffected by the 
multiple strains of having served as Chairman of the convention and 
negotiating all the perils of the World Daffodil Convention. Following 
the awards presentation there was shown a film produced by the Arnold 
Arboretun that highlighted recently developed techniques of 
propagation of many sorts of plants. 

Saturday morning dawned somewhat chill and blustery, but undaunted, 
hardy convention-goers climbed aboard three buses for a trip to historic 
Salem, and a look at three large gardens northeast of Boston, The bus 
loading was accomplished by the unusual division of those who liked 
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lobster and those who did not. Some got the impression they were being 
asked to share a seat with a lobster, but—with perhaps a couple of 
exceptions—that seems not to have been the case. 

Upon our arrival at Salem, the Peabody Museum occupied the attention 
of most of the group, with its bewildering variety of relics of early New r 
England’s sailing, whaling, and trading industries. Intricate, beautiful, 
and marvelous curios and beautiful things patiently collected and 
brought home by New England’s seafaring adventurers were attractively 
displayed. 

Afterward there were the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Conrad, Prides 
Crossing; Mrs. C. G. Rice, South Hamilton; and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Stevenson, Hamilton. Everybody managed to see at least two of the 
spacious and attractive gardens, and all were served an ample box lunch 
(lobster rolls for all those who had not objected to the creatures back at 
the hotel). The hospitality of our various hosts and hostesses was more 
than warm enough to overcome the chill winds off the Atlantic. 

Dinner Saturday evening brought an invitation from Mrs, Bert C. 
Pouncey, Jr. to next year’s convention in Memphis, March 27, 28, and 29. 

Dinner also brought to the head table Sir Frank and Lady Harrison, as 
delightful a pair as the American Daffodil Society has ever contrived to 
have as its guests. On this occasion Sir Frank did the talking for them 
both, beginning by disclaiming for the evening all the honors and 
responsibilities with which President Anthony had credited him in his 
introduction, save that of “daffodil hybridizer.” Although brief. Sir 
Frank’s remarks ranged widely, touching, for example, on such notable 
events in the history of British-American friendship as the Battles of 
Lexington and Concord, and the Boston Tea Party, to which latter 
occurrence he attributed all manner of evils, including the invention of 
the tea bag (in the earnest but misguided attempt to make the best of the 
few shreds and scraps remaining after the “party”). However patriotic 
their motives, the colonists had been quite wrongheaded, he said, in 
throwing the tea overboard . . . they should have thrown the customs 
officers instead! 

Turning to more serious business, Sir Frank asked rhetorically, “Who 
are the enemies of daffodil hybridizers?” He listed three of the most 
important: “First we must turn our faces to . . . judges. The trouble with 
all judges is they think they know best because they are judges. This is a 
comforting, a warming conviction; but it is, alas, quite erroneous." Listen, 
he suggested, to the visitors at a daffodil show, as they judge the flowers, 
and, in effect, the judges as well. 

His second important enemy proved to be the hybridizer himself, who 
fails to apply rigorous critical standards to flowers of his own breeding. 
“Far too many flowers have been, and are being, named,” he maintained. 

Sir Frank's third major “enemy” turned out to be the spiritual 
descendants of those customs officers the colonists should have tossed 
overboard, those present day officials who “seek to prevent entry of 
flowers into a country for exhibition purposes, w r ho, with elephantine 
skill, search through your flowers to find a speck of dust ... or God 
knows what.” 

An impromptu slide show followed Sir Frank’s remarks. There were 
pictures from Wells Knierim of some of Grant Mitsch’s and Murray 
Evans’s newer flowers; Bill Pannill and Bill Roese showed slides of some 
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of their own seedlings; and Matthew Zandbergen had some shots of the 
annual Austrian Narcissus Festival. 

The innate good spirits of daffodil people, plus the hard work of 
Chairman Conrad, Registrar Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, Regional 
Vice-President Mrs. James Riley, Jr., President Anthony, and a host of 
others, enabled Boston, 1979, to become another memorable ADS 
convention. 


PREFERRED DAFFODILS 

Willis H. Wheeler, Gainesville, Florida 

With the passing of 1Y-Y King Alfred as the number one daffodil in 
commercial narcissus flower production, others have moved in to take its 
place. 

In the Netherlands our ADS member, Matthew Zandbergen, told 
members of the 1979 World Daffodil Convention that P. D. Williams’ 
2Y-Y Carlton (1927) represents the largest daffodil acreage in that 
country. Next in volume is 1Y-Y Golden Harvest registered by Warnaar 
& Co. in 1927. Why are they popular? Because they have good color, 
because they force well, and because they are high in flower yield per ton 
of bulbs. 

And now to down under. When I mentioned daffodil preferences to Mr. 
D. Hayes who lives in Invercargill at the southern tip of New Zealand, he 
named as his two top choices for cut flower purposes 1Y-Y Kingscourt 
and 2Y-Y Galway. The first was registered in 1938 and the second in 
1943, both by J. Lionel Richardson of Prospect House, Waterford, Ireland. 
Neither is mentioned in the narcissus bulb statistics published in Holland 
in 1979. Why does Mr. Hayes like those two? Forcing is not his first 
concern and both produce beautiful yellow' flowers in the field. Then too, 
both do well in dry bulb sales for home gardens. 

Returning to the northern hemisphere, there w r as one other daffodil 
that came forcibly to my attention when we of the World Daffodil 
Convention were visiting Springfield, Spalding, in Lincolnshire in the 
outskirts of London. At the display gardens at that location were several 
different beds of daffodils. Among them was a magnificent planting of 
M. P. Williams 2Y-Y St. Keverne (1949). Mr. Tony Kingdom of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Daffodil Committee pointed out the excellence of 
that cultivar, nearly every flower in the bed being of show quality. 
However, w'hen I discussed this daffodil w'ith Matthew Zandbergen he 
said it, like many other beautiful daffodils, does not meet the commercial 
productivity standards of the Dutch bulb industry. In that land of limited 
bulb acres many cultivars are considered but few are chosen. 

Leaving our consideration of the commerical cut flower cultivars, I 
turn to three other daffodils that stand out in my memory. First was 
Grant Mitsch’s 6Y-R Jetfire (1966) nodding in gay abandon in the 
windswept beds of Northern Ireland. Equally magnificent w r as a vase of 
Carcairn’s 6W-P Foundling (1969) on a mantle in a beautiful New 
England home. It was as fresh and dainty a sight as was Jetfire’s bold 
display in a Northern Ireland planting. And finally, there were the 
magnificent stems of Grant Mitsch’s 3W-Y Aircastle (1958) as grown by 
Major and Mrs. R. H. Reade of Carncairn Lodge at Broughshane, 
Ballymena, County Antrim, Northern Ireland. That daffodil really likes 
the climate of the British Isles, 
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DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS: II — 

FUNGI AND FUNGAL DISEASES — BASAL 

ROT 


Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph D. 

Tennessee State University, Nashville 

"Clean and round, heavy and sound, in every bulb a flower,” 

Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flou re, and hys Roots (1884) 

Fungi have been, and will continue to be, both a friend and foe of 
mankind. In the role of friendship, we only have to recall that the 
antibiotic penicillin is produced by fungus called Penicillium notatum or 
P. chrysogenum. Furthermore, there are few of you who haven’t enjoyed 
the delectable qualities of Agaricus campestris bisporus, the common 
cultivated mushroom, which is available in the produce section of your 
neighborhood supermarket. To my way of thinking, there is little in this 
world more appetizing than a steak smothered in mushrooms! Fungi have 
also been, and will continue to be, the bane of mankind, his animals, and 
his plants. For instance, the wheat rust fungus, Puccinia graminis, 
ravaged Roman wheat so often that the Romans created two gods, Robigo 
and Robigus, to whom to pray in order that their wheat might be spared 
(1). Needless to say Robigo and Robigus were not very good plant 
pathologists. Perhaps the most devasting plant disease which impacted so 
heavily on human history was the late blight of potato in 1845 and 1846 
which caused a massive famine in Ireland and the immigration of more 
than one and a half million Irish to the United States. Finally in 1861, 
DeBary proved that the fungus Phytopbthora infestans was the cause of 
the late blight of potato (2). More recently, narcissophiles have been 
concerned with a most destructive fungal disease of narcissus bulbs, basal 
rot. This disease is particularly damaging in warm, moist climates such as 
in the Southeastern United States. 

WHAT IS A FUNGUS? 

Under older classification schemes, fungi were traditionally placed in 
the plant kingdom even though they had few' characteristics in common 
with plants, e.g. no chlorophyll to convert radiant energy of the sun into 
chemical energy which ultimately was found in the bonds (covalent) 
which bind the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen atoms together in the 
glucose molecule. Since fungi are not able to synthesize their own simple 
organic molecules like glucose as do green plants, they must instead 
acquire many of their organic compounds from an external source by 
either being a saprophyte or a parasite. A saprophyte is a microbe such as 
a fungus which requires a nonliving source of organic carbon to grow, i.e. 
it might be found growing on decaying vegetation. In contrast, a parasite 
is a microbe which requires a living organic source of carbon to grow, 
e.g. a daffodil bulb. In actuality, most of the fungi which parasitize plants 
are facultative parasites in that they have the faculty or capability to 
grow as either a parasite utilizing a living source of carbon or as a 
saprophyte utilizing a nonliving source of carbon. The basal rot fungus, 
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Fusarium oxysporum f. narcissi, is a facultative parasite. Thus, when the 
basal rot fungus is infecting a narcissus bulb it is existing as a parasite; 
however, w hen it is grow ing in the laboratory in a petri plate containing 
potato dextrose (glucose) agar, it is existing as a saprophyte. Today, the 
fungi are not placed in the plant kingdom. Instead, they are placed in a 
kingdom all their own, the kingdom Fungi (3). 

In morphology, the fungi can be divided arbitrarily into two 
categories: 1) the unicellular fungi, e.g. the yeasts and 2) the filamentous 
fungi like the basal rot fungus. Our attention will be directed to the 
filamentous fungi. The basic vegetative (non-reproductive) structure of 
the filamentous fungi is the hypha (hyphae, plural). A hypha is a tubular 
filament which, depending upon the fungal species, may or may not have 
crosswalls called septa (septum, sing.). If a hypha possesses crosswalls or 
septa, it is said to be a septate hypha; however, if the hypha lacks septa, it 
is said to be an aseptate hypha. A mass of hyphae as might be seen 
grow'ing in a petri plate culture of a fungus is called a mycelium. 

Typically, fungi can reproduce either asexually or sexually. Sexual 
reproduction in most fungi takes place less frequently than does asexual 
reproduction. Sexual reproduction involves ultimately the union of nuclei 
which contain the genetic material (DNA) to form a zygotic nucleus. 
Thus, this process superficially resembles that of mammals where a sperm 
unites with an egg to form a zygote. The similarity between sexual 
reproduction in mammals and in fungi really ends w ith the formation of a 
zygote. As already mentioned, asexual reproduction occurs more 
frequently in most fungi than does sexual reproduction. As a matter of 
fact, a large number of plant parasitic fungi either do not reproduce 
sexually; or if they do reproduce sexually, they do it so rarely that they 
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FIGURE Z - CGNID1A OF FUSARIUM OXYSPORUM 
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arc* commonly placed in an order of fungi called the Fungi Imperfecti. 
“Imperfecti” means that a fungus is imperfect if it lacks a sexual cycle 
whereas it would be perfect if it possesses a sexual cycle. Asexual 
reproduction of fungi typically involves the production of conidia 
(conidium, sing.) or spores. The conidium or spore is a specialized 
propagative or reproductive body consisting of one or a few cells (Figure 
1). When the spore or conidium comes into contact with a proper 
substrate, e.g. a daffodil bulb, and the conditions are right, e.g. 
temperature, moisture, etc., the conidium or spore will germinate to 
produce a hypha which will penetrate the substrate, e.g. narcissus bulb 
(Figure 2). Thus, the bulb would then be said to be infected by the 
fungus. 


BASAL ROT 

In the quote, “Clean and round, heavy and sound, in every bulb a 
flower,” lies the expectation of every daffodil grower. Sometimes this 
quote does not hold true because of diseases of the narcissus bulb. There 
are two major diseases of narcissus bulbs. Firstly, there is bulb rot caused 
by the bulb and stem nematode Ditylencbus dipsaci; secondly, there is 
basal rot which is caused by the fungus Fusarium oxysporutti f. narcissi. In 
the species name F. oxysporum f. narcissi, the "f’ stands for form. Thus, 
the form of F. oxysporum w r hich infects narcissus bulbs is F. oxysporum f. 
narcissi. Some other forms of F. oxysporum are F. oxysporum f. lycopersici 
which causes wilt of tomato and F. oxysporum f. tulipae which causes bulb 
rot in tulips. 
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Basal rot of narcissus as caused by F. oxysporum f. narcissi was first 
described in England in 1887 by M. C. Cooke and in 1911 in the 
Netherlands by J. Westerdijk (4). It is generally, but not universally, 
accepted (4) that this fungus is rather specific for its host and is not found 
in soils not previously cropped with narcissus. Thus, it would follow' that 
this problematical fungus is introduced into the soil by growing narcissus 
bulbs in it. Thus, the statement by Price (4) rings ominously in my ears: 
“ . . . the bulb itself must carry the seeds of its own destruction.” So, it 
would seem that the basal rot fungus is introduced primarily into garden 
soil by planting infected narcissus bulbs on the site or by planting bulbs 
which bear the fungus spores externally on the dry, papery, outer scales. 
However, Price (4) has also presented some evidence which suggests that 
the fungus can be introduced into the soil by planting it with tulips. In 
apparent disagreement with Price, Melville (5) reports that the basal rot 
fungus can also be found in soils where narcissus bulbs have never been 
grown. 

New infection of narcissus bulbs in the soil primarily occurs in the fall 
by the germinating spores penetrating wounds in the basal plate w'hich 
are made by emerging roots (6). Previously, infection of bulbs in the soil 
w r as believed to take place primarily late in the growing season when the 
roots became infected, and the fungus moved into the basal plate and on 
into the bulb (5,7); however, new work by Langerak (6) of the University 
of Wageningen, The Netherlands, has shown that new infections only 
occur during the first few weeks after planting when the roots are 
emerging from the basal plate. This infection can only occur when the 
soil temperature is above 12°C or 53-6°F (6). Even though the fungus can 
thrive in the soil at temperatures below 12°C (53.6°F), it can’t infect 
narcissus bulbs at this temperature. Thus, one aspect of basal rot control 
w ould be late fall planting when the soil temperature at 4 - 6 inches deep 
is 12°C (53.6°F) or below. In the United States, Gould (7) has reported that 
post-harvest infection is important and begins at the base of the bulb and 
also at sites of w'ounding caused during lifting of the bulbs. Post-harvest 
infection of bulbs in the U. S. has traditionally been controlled through 
dips in fungicide shortly after lifting. In the Netherlands, no particular 
benefit in the control of basal rot has been accomplished by immediate 
post-harvest fungicide dips (6). Instead, the Dutch practice quick drying 
of bulbs after lifting and storage under temperatures as cool as possible. 

Once the bulb has become infected in the soil, the fungus kills the basal 
plate (Figure 3) and spreads upward through the scales, causing them to 
become necrotic. This death is easily observed by stripping away the dry, 
papery, outer scales to expose the inner fleshy scales (Figure 4). These 
inner scales are typically dark brown as they emerge from the infected 
basal plate and w hite nearer the nose of the bulb. In the garden, basal rot 
is indicated when foliage fails to appear in the spring or by stunted plants 
having smaller or deformed blooms and early maturing foliage. With 
bulbs in storage which either were infected the preceding fall w'hen the 
roots were emerging from the basal plate or which were infected during 
lifting by the fungus entering wounds, the fungus will spread throughout 
the bulb causing it to rot and ultimately become only a dust-filled paper 
shell. Obviously, a hand full of dust in your hand indicates basal rot; 
however, basal rot is also indicated when the bulb feels soft when it is 
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Figure 4 — Fleshy Scales of Narcissus Bulb Infected by Fusar/um oxysporum f. 

narcissi. (Prior made from slide furnished by Dr. Gary Chastagner, 
Washington State University.) 


Figure 3 


— Basal Plate of Narcissus Bulb Infected by Fusarium oxysporum f. 
narcissi. (Print made from slide furnished by Dr. Gary Chastagner, 
Washington State University.) 
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squeezed. Sometimes the fungus is clearly present on the surface of 
infected bulbs as a pinkish dust (Figure 5k Although amateur daffodil 
growers seldom hot water treat their bulbs, commercial growers who 
routinely practice hot w-ater treatment have observed that infected bulbs 
have a tendency to float whereas healthy bulbs will sink (5). 

Factors which contribute to losses of bulbs to basal rot include: 1) early- 
planting of bulbs when the soil temperature is above 12°C (53.6°F), 2) 
planting of susceptible cultivars, e.g. "bulb-rotting whites,” 3) planting of 
bulbs in areas which are not well-drained, 4) use of high nitrogen 
fertilizers when fertilizing, and 5) failure to practice crop rotation to 
reduce the amount of fungus in the soil. 



Figure 5 — Basal Rot Fungus on 
Outer Scales of an Infected Nar¬ 
cissus Bulb. (Print made from 
slide furnished by Mr, Willis 
Wheeler.) 


BASAL ROT CONTROL 

Factors which can minimize the losses of bulbs to basal rot include the 
following: 1) avoidance of high nitrogen fertilizers; 2) planting ol bulbs 
only in raised beds or in otherwise well-drained sites, e.g. slopes and 
hillsides; 3) practice of crop rotation, e.g. not growing bulbs in a 
previously cropped area for a period of 5 - 6 years will markedly reduce 
fungus buildup in the soil (5), or fumigate the soil with methyl bromide 
to kill the basal rot fungus which is there so that crop rotation is not 
necessary; 4) mulching of beds to reduce soil temperatures; 5) buy bulbs 
only from a source known to supply basal-rot free bulbs, i.e. bulbs are not 
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soft when you receive them; 6) avoid planting known susceptible 
cultivars such as cultivars with white perianths or all white cultivars 
which have Madame de Graff (l W-W) in their pedigrees (5); 7) plant 
cultivars which are known to have a high level of resistance to the basal 
rot fungus, e.g. St. Keverne (2 Y-Y); and 8) use fungicidal dips, e.g. 
benomyl, to minimize losses due to basal rot. 

In addition to the preceding commentary, I would like to propose a 
specific annual procedure to be followed by the amateur daffodil grower 
to minimize losses due to the basal rot fungus: 1) Delay planting of bulbs 
until soil temperature is below 12°C (53.6°F). 2) Give bulbs a 0.5 % 
benomyl dip, e.g. Benlate, (3 tablespoons of benomyL/gailon of water or 
19-0 g benomyl/gallon of water) for 30 minutes and plant while still wet. 
3) Lift bulbs as soon as the foliage has completely died down and dip 
bulbs in 0.5% formalin (19 ml 40% formaldehyde/gallon of water or 4 
teaspoons 40% formaldehyde/gallon of water) for 15 minutes or give a 
benomyl dip as before. This dip, whether it is 0.5% formalin or 0.5% 
benomyl, should be applied preferably as soon as the bulbs are lifted but 
definitely within 48 hours after digging (8). 4) Hang bulbs to dry in a 
cool, dry, and airy place until time to plant. 5) Repeat step #1. 

I believe that application of the preceding procedure for basal rot 
control will substantially reduce losses due to the basal rot fungus. 
However, it should be noted that no procedure for basal rot control can 
ever be expected to be 100% effective. Even though the procedure that I 
have outlined is potentially effective in reducing losses of bulbs due to 
basal rot, it is not without potential problems. Benomyl to the plant 
pathologist is w r hat penicillin G is to the physician: benomyl is the most 
effective fungicide available for control of many fungal diseases of plants, 
e.g. black spot in roses which is caused by the fungus Diplocarpon rosae, 
narcissus basal rot, etc., whereas penicillin G is the antibiotic of choice for 
treating numerous bacterial infections. Today, many bacteria which were 
previously susceptible to penicillin G are now' resistant to it. 
Unfortunately, many fungi are acquiring resistance to the systemic 
benzimidazole fungicides, e.g. benomyl, thiabendazole, carbendazin, 
furidazol, and thiophanate (9). Thus, intensive use of the benzimidazole 
fungicides is not recommended as it might render them ineffective in 
basal rot control (8). Therefore, to avoid this problem in my procedure, I 
would recommend a three-year alternative procedure as follows: In the 
first year, benomyl would be used on bulbs both at the time of lifting and 
planting. In the second year, formalin would be used on the bulbs at the 
time of lifting, and benomyl would be used on them at the time of 
planting. Lastly, in the third year, formalin would be used to treat the 
bulbs at lifting. As for the third year planting, perhaps it is time to 
suggest giving the bulbs a formalin dip at the time of planting. As an 
alternative to the formalin dip at planting in the third year, no dip of any 
kind would be given. Instead, the only control measure to be used would 
be late planting when the soil temperature is below 12°C (53-6°F). 
Formalin has been used for a number of years in the hot water treatment 
of bulbs. One of the purposes of the formalin in hot water treatment is to 
kill any spores of the basal rot fungus which might be present and which 
would conceivably contaminate all the bulbs receiving the treatment. Of 
course, the reason for a formalin dip at planting time would be for the 
same purpose. However, 1 am not aware of formalin ever having been 
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used as a bulb dip at planting time. Theoretically, it would destroy any 
inoculum, e.g. spores, present on the bulbs at the time of planting and 
thereby reduce the chance of infection when the roots emerge from the 
basal plate of the bulb. This three-year alternative cycle is obviously time 
consuming and laborious for the amateur grower; however, the reward 
for such effort very well might be the effective management of basal rot 
in susceptible cultivars or in new, very expensive cultivars with which 
you don’t wish to take any chances. No matter whether the annual or 
three-year alternative basal rot control procedure is followed, delay in 
planting until the soil temperature is below 12°C (53.6°F) is imperative if 
maximum basal rot control is to be achieved. 

With regard to crop rotation to reduce the amount of basal rot fungus 
in the soil, soil fumigation with methyl bromide (2 lbs/100 square feet) is 
said to he effective in the control of Fusarium (10). However, Apt and 
Gould (11) reported that the use of methyl bromide (2 lbs/100 square feet) 
to control the root-lesion nematode of narcissus, Pratylenchus penetrans, 
unexpectedly resulted in an increased incidence of basal rot in the 
cultivar King Alfred. They attributed this effect to the elimination of 
fungi which were antagonistic to the basal rot fungus but which allowed 
the basal rot fungus to survive and thrive. Despite Apt and Gould’s 
observation, fumigants like methyl bromide are generally used in control 
of nematodes, soil insects, and weed seeds as well as soil fungi (2). A major 
problem which limits the use of a soil fumigant like methyl bromide is 
that it is not generally available to the amateur daffodil grower. In 
Tennessee, it can only be obtained if you possess a pesticide applicator 
permit which is issued by the Tennessee Department of Agriculture after 
you have attended a pesticide training session. 

CONCLUSION 

Within this article, some basic information was presented regarding 
fungi in general and Fusarium oxysporum f. narcissi specifically. Much 
discussion was given regarding basal rot control including two proposed 
procedures for minimizing basal rot losses which differ substantially from 
most of the currently recommended procedures. 

A subsequent article on fungal diseases of narcissus will cover the 
following diseases: fire, smoulder, scorch and others, 
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ADDENDUM 

Since the preceding text was written, several points have been raised 
which do require comment. Firstly, in addition to avoiding high nitrogen 
fertilizers to control basal rot, organic nitrogen sources, e.g. fresh 
manures, etc., and undecomposed organic matter, e.g. leaves, grass 
clippings, etc., should be avoided. Secondly, crop rotation of only two to 
three years in the cool areas of the Pacific Northwest is all that is required 
to significantly reduce the basal rot inoculum in the soil. Perhaps this 
might also be true elsewhere. Thirdly, the reference to 0.5% benomyl 
actually means 0.5% Benlate, Dupont’s brand name for benomyl. By 
formulation, Benlate is 50% benomyl and 50% inert ingredients. Thus, 
0.5% Benlate would actually be 0,25% benomyl. Nonetheless, the 
recommended concentration for a 0.5% Benlate dip is 3 tablespoons 
Benlate/gallon of water as previously mentioned. Lastly, the suggested use 
of 0.5% formalin as a pre-planting dip should be used with caution as it 
could possibly damage the bulb if the basal plate has already begun to 
swell. Thus, some research on formalin as a pre-planting dip is necessary 
before it can be recommended for use on a broad scale; however, 0.5% 
formalin can be safely used as a post-lifting dip. 


HERE AND THERE 

Since the last issue of the Journal, newsletters have been received from 
various regions, local societies, and overseas societies, providing news of 
show winners and several interesting articles which we hope to print in 
the future. 

The New England Newsletter includes Editor Amy Anthony’s annual 
review of the catalogues, along with some comments about the 
proliferation and price of new introductions; while the Midwest Region 
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is making plans for a fall meeting and Judging School Ill next spring. 
The Southeast Region Newsletter included a report from Walter 
Thompson on the Trial Garden at Clemson University requesting 
additional cultivars from Division 9, while the Middle Atlantic Region 
Newsletter includes a long list of new members, some tips on daffodil 
digging, and plans for a fall meeting. 

Virginia Perry’s Public Relations Newsletter included a summary of 
activities in the various regions, and also included a copy of the 
“Summary of Daffodil Classification’’ which is used as educational 
material by the Westchester and Greenwich Daffodil Societies. 

Teta-a-Tete is the name of the newest newsletter to come our way. 
From the Daffodil Society of Minnesota, it included tips for exhibitors for 
their first official ADS show, plans for a pot luck dinner, and a request 
for slides of daffodils used in landscaping. 

Cods Corner included a report of the World Convention, the Boston 
Convention and Show, plans for a bulb sale, and purchase of several 
daffodil books to be placed in the Franklin Park Conservatory and 
Garden Center Reference Library. 

The Northern Ireland Newsletter contains several articles on the 
merits and/or faults of various trumpet cultivars, along with an article 
describing many of the newer cultivars bred in Northern Ireland. 

The Journal of the Daffodil Society of England takes a look at daffodils 
in the garden and begins a series on the daffodil hybridizers of the past 
along with a summary of prize winning cultivars. The Tasmanian 
Daffodil Council Newsletter lists show dates and includes a tribute to 
Ken Heazlewood who died in October of 1978. 

The Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter includes an article on 
“Nematode Diseases of Narcissus,” as well as articles on a lack of bloom in 
1978, judging dilemmas, daffodil breeding, and winning cultivars. 

From Oregon, George £. Morrill writes that he has surplus three- and 
five-year-old seedling bulbs of the crosses Carita x Precedent (forty 
bulbs) and Armada x N. cyclamineus (ninety-five bulbs). Depending on 
the response received, he will be glad to send five or ten bulbs of each, or 
perhaps only one, to the first members requesting them. If you do not 
receive your bulbs by late September, the bulbs were all gone before the 
request was received. 


Wells Knierim must have travelled more than any other member this 
year. After returning from the World and Boston Conventions, Wells 
wrote, “Arrived home on May 6 and on May 8 we had 100 cultivars, 3 
stems each, for our Western Reserve Daffodil Society Show at the Garden 
Center. There were only two other exhibitors so no ADS awards were 
given. Then we stored lots more in the refrigerator, and on May 17 we 
had 65 cultivars, 3 stems of each, for our ‘Flower Fair’ at the downtown 
library (4000 visitors) with a single stem of N. scaberulus in front to amaze 
the populace! On May 22, I flew to Salzburg, Austria, to meet Matthew' 
Zandbergen to see the ‘Narzissenfest’ at Bad Aussee and to see the 
millions of poets growing wild on the mountain slopes.” 
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Captain Herbert Rommel, USN, Retired, enjoyed the World 
Convention and sent us a first day cancel of the daffodil stamp which the 
British government issued to commemorate the event. He says the stamp 
together w ith the special card is a "maximum” card to philatelists. 



First day of issue, British daffodil stamp 






Sid DuBose writes on June 18, 1979, “You might be interested to know 
that I have daffodils in bloom right now. They are bulbs from Phil 
Phillips which were received in January. They w'ere refrigerated for six 
weeks, then potted up and grown off. They weren’t too happy w ith our 
recent five days of 100+ degree w r eather, but now that it is cooler (45° 
nighttime low last night) they seem to be doing better. Now if they will 
just bloom again next spring at the proper time!!! It will be the quickest 
reversal of seasons ever!" 


Margaret Roof returned from a trip to China, and sent us an article 
from the magazine China Reconstructs titled “Zhangzhou, Home of the 
Narcissus." The article states that, “The best varieties are grown in the 
city of Zhangzhou. . . .here the soil is fertile, there is ample sunshine in 
the morning and shade in the afternoon. Nearly every peasant family 
raises bulbs. . . Each autumn they are covered w ith three or four inches of 
rice straw and then dug out again the following July. Three years later 
they are ready for the market.” 


Vol. 11, No. 5 of The Avant Gardenter includes a summary of Mrs. 
Ralph Cannon’s article on violets and daffodils which was in the March 

Journal. 

The Hemerocallis Journal for June, 1979, includes several articles of 
interest. One is “Thoughts for Flow r er Show Judges” and asks the 
question, “Is it too much to ask a judge to study?” and another is “Help!!! 
We are Drowning,'' w'hich comments on the proliferation of new 
registrations each year. 

From the July, 1979, Horticulture magazine we quote the following: 

The Thomas Roland Medal, which is awarded from time to time 
for “Exceptional skill in horticulture,” was presented this year to 
Gertrude S. Wister. 

Mrs. Wister’s wide recognition as an expert on bulbous plants is 
solidly based on her personal long experience in grow ing them. She 
and her husband John C. Wister have developed the plantings around 
their home. There they welcome visitors and share their experiences 
and knowledge. In addition to the large number of kinds of narcissi 
and other bulbous plant cultivars, she has grown many crocuses and 
peonies. As the years have gone by and the trees have grown, her 
interest in shade tolerant plants has increased until she now r has over 
100 hosta cultivars and many other kinds of plants that will thrive 
with them. . , . 
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PLANTING TIPS 

(From the Middle Atlantic Region Newsletter, August, 1978) 

As this is the time to begin preparing for our fall daffodil planting, 
perhaps a few hints to novices are appropriate. They are offered with 
reservations as differences in climate and soils preclude uniform 
directions. 

1. Select a well drained site, a place where water flows through the 
ground but never stands. 

2. Dig as deeply as the soil requires for good drainage. Poor, heavy clay 
soils require 18-24 inches but perhaps you are luckier. Raising the bed 
slightly above the surrounding area will facilitate drainage. 

3. Add humus. Peat is good. In hot climates avoid highly organic 
matter. Also add coarse sand to heavy soils. 

4. Several weeks before planting, work in fertilizer high in phosphate 
and potash but low in nitrogen (2-12-12, 3-18-18, 5-10-10). 

5. Assemble your bulbs, sand, Chlordane, tools, and paper and pencil. 
Some people prefer to open up a long trench for their bulbs; our 
preference is for digging a hole for one bulb at a time with a long 
handled bulb planter which is pushed in by foot. If you have the strength, 
or can find a willing soul who has, a post hole digger might be even 
better. 

6. Dig your hole 6-9 inches deep, on the shallow' side if you wish the 
bulb to increase quickly and if you plan to divide frequently; deeply, if 
you wish to leave them down for longer periods. 

7. Put Vi inch of sand in the hole. Some think this discourages basal 
rot; others say not. In any event, it makes lifting them later on much 
easier. Even more sand placed around the bulb makes beautifully smooth 
bulbs. Perlite may be used in place of sand. 

8. Inspect bulb carefully before planting for signs of basal rot (softness 
or discoloration around base of the bulb) or narcissus bulb fly (watch for 
small holes where fly has entered). 

9. Place bulb in hole and dust with Chlordane for protection against 
bulb fly. 

10. Chart each planting immediately. Labels are not to be trusted, 
being subject to destruction or removal by children, animals, weather, 
gardeners, and even birds. 

11. Push soil into holes and water well to fill in air pockets. 

12. After planting is an ideal time to mulch. 

Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS 
May 3 and 5, 1979 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

Forty Directors were present. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Knierim, reported that the Society is “in good 
shape” financially. 

Regional reports were received from eight regions. 
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Committee reports: 

AWARDS: Mr, Anthony announced the appointment of Mrs, Phil Lee 
due to the illness of Mrs. Simms. Mrs. Lee reported that there were 40 
shows approved for 1979. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mrs. Anthony is still anxious to be informed of errors 
which the membership may note while using Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

Data BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported that the Data Bank is in the 
best shape it has ever been. The computer has turned out a Daffodil Stud 
Book. This work is in three volumes and contains about 1,000 pages. It 
gives the parents and four grandparents of each entry. This book is in the 
library and was made possible by a contribution to the library. 

EDITOR of JOURNAL: Mrs. Gripshover solicited new contributors and 
asked for copies of all newsletters, Regional and local. 

Health and CULTURE: Mr. Wheeler discussed members’ problems with 
nematodes, bulb flies, and narcissus poisoning. 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes reported a total of 26l accredited and 100 student 
judges. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer reported that the library which now resides in 
Tyner, North Carolina, has been cataloged, and that the list of contents 
will appear in a forthcoming Journal. Mrs. Bloomer described the 
Daffodil Stud Book and indicated that the book is to remain in the library 
and not go out on loan. Any particular information on selected cultivars 
can be secured by addressing questions to Dr. Throckmorton. Dr. 
Throckmorton w ill update the book each year provided the old copies are 
destroyed. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Thompson reported 1353 domestic and 100 foreign 
members. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macneale indicated that she spoke to numerous 
growers in England and Northern Ireland about the ADS Approved List 
of Miniatures. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Stanford said that she had promises for two new 
slide programs: one from Poeticus Round Robin #1 and the other from 
the Northern Ireland Daffodil Growers. She needs more slides of cultivars 
from Division 4, and from Divisions 6 through 11. She asked permission 
to purchase carousels and mailers. Approved. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry indicated that emphasis has been on 
public plantings, the interest generated by shows, and the societies that 
sponsor them. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Pardue has camera-ready copy of a Brief Guide to 
Growing and Shotting Daffodils which is set to go. 

SCHOOLS: Mrs. Yerger indicated that all three schools were held in 1979 
in several locations. Two make-ups were also held. Accredited Judges 
may request applications to become approved instructors from Mrs, 
Yerger. 

TEST GARDENS: Mr, Thompson reported that the test garden at Ciemson 
has been replanted in the new arboretum. A new test garden is in the 
making at the University of Arkansas. Mr, and Mrs. Victor Watts of 
Fayetteville are new' members of the Test Garden Committee and will 
take an active interest in the Arkansas venture. 

Executive DIRECTOR: Mr. Ticknor’s report indicated that the year had 
been successful financially but warned that income is essentially fixed 
while costs, especially postage, continue to increase. Membership is 
increasing and dropouts are down. 
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Old Business; None 
New Business: 

JUDGING SCHOOLS; Concern over the new school rules which now 
require judging five rather than three shows as a student was expressed. 
It was felt this might create a hardship on those students who live in areas 
w r here accredited judges are most lacking and there are not many shows. 
A need for refresher courses was mentioned. 

Budget Input: Mrs. Gripshover stated that the Editor or the 
Publications Chairman should have input to the Budget Committee. Mrs. 
Bozievich said she planned to solicit input from all committee chairmen. 
The budget will take effect in January. 

Daffodils in Ireland: Mr. Knierim proposed that the ADS buy 100 
copies of Daffodils in Ireland for sale to members. Approved. 

JOHN AND Betty LaRUS Trophy: Mr. Anthony asked the Board to 
accept as a National Award the John and Betty Larus Trophy for three 
stems of a seedling candidate for the Approved List of Miniatures. The 
trophy is to be donated by Mr. and Mrs. Anthony. Accepted. 

Olive W. Lee Bowl: Mrs. Hardison moved to accept the bowl as a 
National Award. Motion carried. 

Judging Schools at Conventions: Mrs. Pouncey asked if the 
sponsoring group would be expected to have a judging school in 
Memphis. Mr. Anthony stated that such a decision w r as entirely up to the 
local group. 

Fall Board Meeting will be held September 21-22 at the Cross Keys Inn 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

1980 Convention will be held March 27-29 at the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
in Memphis, Tennessee. 

The proposed change in the by-laws, as printed in the March, 1979, 
Journal, was approved by the membership at the annual meeting held on 
May 4, 1979. 




ORIGIN OF TAZETTAS 

W. T. Aesop 

Once upon a time a thousand years ago, Ulysses was having a hard time 
sailing home from Troy to see his wife in Ithaca. Knowing that he was 
about five years late for supper he looked around for something to mollify 
the little woman. He met an interesting young lady named Circe and she 
suggested that he take home some dragon’s teeth. Ulysses wasn’t taken in 
by this as he knew- for a fact that dragon’s teeth didn’t have brown 
wrappers. Nevertheless he took some and gave her in exchange a couple 
of his poorest rowers, whom she promptly turned into pigs. Ulysses got 
home and told his wife a wild tale about Helen and Paris and 
Agamemnon and gave her the dragon’s teeth. She threw' them out in the 
kitchen garden and up sprang — guess what? Beautiful, sw'eet smelling 
clusters of w'hite flowers with little yellow cups. Mrs. LJlysses was an 
Italian girl and she called them tazettas — taz for cup, etta for little. 
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THAT BRAVE YELLOW DAFFODIL . . . 

We got this tale from one of the construction engineers who was rushed 
up to that crippled reactor ar Middleton last Monday morning when it 
looked as though the whole thing might go. He’s a macho kind of guy and 
seemed embarrassed to talk about it. We’re not. 

Our friend was at a railroad crossing waiting for some emergency gear 
to come in on a big truck. You probably saw pictures of those huge 
flatbeds, thumping and bumping over the tracks, and straining under 
everything trom big lead bricks to giant metal tanks. Well, right along 
the edge of the blacktop road at the crossing was a clump of grass. And 
rising tall and proud from the grass was a single, yellow daffodil. You 
couldn’t miss seeing it, our friend tells us, but the dozen or so reactor 
people, railroad workers, and Pennsylvania State Policemen who were 
there were too tense and worried to think much about it. 

The wheels of the first few trucks to come lumbering in cleared that 
daffodil by a hair. Then one of the policemen walked over and put one of 
his great, booted legs on each side of the yellow flower. Then, as the rigs 
came by the cop signaled them, with the heels of his hands, to keep clear. 
They did. We’re told that policeman looked as big as a cooling tower as he 
stood there straddling the lonely daffodil. 

Our friend swears that the flower stood safe and tall when he left the 
plant yesterday. The drivers and everyone were looking out for it. We 
think that’t great. Daffodils are flowers of hope. They help in time of 
trouble. So we’re partial to them this time of year. And we’re partial to 
people who care about them, too. 

—reprinted with permission of The Bulletin t 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHARF.ES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Rond. New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 23. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowermg bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TUMPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder, 
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D-DAY 1979 

Mrs. William C. Baird, Columbus, Ohio 



D-Day 1979, the 17th of April, 1979, is when more than eighty strong 
from all over the world descended on London for the second World 
Daffodil Convention and a tour of England, Holland and North Ireland. 
We came from all sections of the United States, one from Canada, from 
Tasmania and the mainland Australia, and both North and South Islands 
of New Zealand. We represented all walks of life with a common bond, 
our love of the daffodil. It had been a very cold winter and spring in 
London but the weatherman learned we were coming and turned up the 
heat and brought out the sun to greet us. 

Daffodilians had been invited to enter flowers in the RHS Show; the 
Vances from Virginia, Kathy Andersen of Delaware, and Peggy Macneale 
from Ohio had accepted the challenge. I had the pleasure of joining them 
and helping them with their entries. This afforded me the chance to get a 
preview of things to come. So as I gathered properties I stopped to visit 
with those 1 knew r and met many new faces. At the Rathowen stand I met 
Tom Bloomer who seemed to be giving his moral support to Brian 
Duncan and Clarke Campbell who were busily engaged in grooming 
flowers. And w hat beauties they were. The center of their exhibit was to 
be a huge triangle of all gorgeous w hite daffodils. I found Sandy McCabe 
w andering around with a handful of daffodils. Tony Kingdom seemed to 
be just everywhere helping people with their entries. Here and there I 
met up with old acquaintances from down under, who, like I, were 
getting a preview: Phil Phillips, Jim O’More, Miss Veery, and Alf 
Chappel to name a few r . Robin and Kate Reade with daughter Patsy, who 
had designed their stand this year, were having a “tea break" and invited 
us to join them. I suddenly realized that this is really a family effort. Here 


Peggy Macneale and Kathy Andersen prepare entries for the RHS show with Tony 
Kingdom's help. (Baird photo) 
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was Betty helping John Lea with his stand; she had created lovely vases of 
Dove Wings to soften the corners of his stand. In another aisle I found the 
John Blanchard family all at work helping John with his entries; the 
youngest son was clowning it up with a “new variety" he had made by 
thrusting a grooming brush through the cup of a white petalled daffodil. 
I stopped to talk to Lord Skelmersdale who was putting the finishing 
touches on his Broadleigh exhibit. Close by I found Barbara Abel-Smith 
and we traded pleasantries. I saw competitive classes in the making. 
Everybody was hard at work but had smiles of welcome for all of us and 
time to speak and offer their assistance. The flowers w r ere magnificent 
and I kept asking myself how had they done it with such adverse weather 
conditions. But 1 learned that all flowers had had to be forced in glass 
houses. What an effort! All classes are staged on raised tiers covered with 
dark green cloth; green ceramic vases stuffed with green moss hold the 
flowers in place and green daffodil leaves are added to give the naturally 
grown look. It was a happy, fun experience for me. That evening the RHS 
gave us a welcoming cocktail party where we renewed friendships and 
made new- friends from all over the world. Matthew' Zandbergen was 
there to greet us, too. This w r as just a taste of what was to follow. 

The RHS show was magnificent. Entries were dowm because of the 
bitter weather, but the quality was superb. I myself spent an hour at the 
Alpine Show- which was being held in the adjacent building. I really was 
carried away with photographing all the pots of miniature species 
daffodils, some of which 1 had never seen before. This exhibit was tops in 
its class and it seemed all of London was there. The RHS Daffodil show 
was also a mass of people hungry for the first bit of spring which had 
been so elusive so far. Any attempt to photograph the big winners was a 
complete frustration. John Lea won the Engleheart Cup and one of his 
entries in that class, Dailmanach, a lovely pink cup, won the best bloom in 
the show, a double triumph for Mr. Lea. But the fun part for me was 
talking to the public who came to the show. I learned that small growers 
are a bit in aw'e of entering the RHS Show r ; they eagerly support their 
local shows but hold back on this one. I also learned that all entries are 
grown under glass, never in the open as w'e are required to grow' them. So 
I w r as doubly pleased that our Stateside entries had competed successfully 
and won awards. At the banquet that night Phil Phillips was awarded the 
Peter Barr Memorial Cup for his efforts in the daffodil field. All in all 
this had been a great day but one person w'as missing, Nell Richardson. A 
very moving Memorial Service honored her at a nearby church that 
afternoon. 

Under the auspices of the RHS and guidance of tireless Tony Kingdom 
we spent a full day at the RHS Wisley Gardens and the Saville Gardens at 
Windsor close by. The test gardens were of much interest to us. I was 
much impressed with the Demonstration Plot which in true life 
demonstrated the importance of allowing daffodil foliage to die back 
naturally. There were four rows of daffodils, all the same cultivar 
growing under similar conditions but for this difference: the first row 
was very thrifty and represented the natural die back; the second row w r as 
a sad lot w'ith scant show of poor quality blooms and in some cases no 
foliage at all and this represented the removal of foliage after two weeks; 
the third was a bit better, but still a poorly grown row and this 
represented removal of foliage after four w r eeks; the fourth and last row 
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was a hardy, thrifty and fully blooming row which was equivalent to the 
first row' and represented removal of foliage after six weeks. In the wild 
flower areas of the Gardens we found masses of bulbocodiums in full 
bloom looking much like Lilliputian soldiers marching along the grass. 
Here, too, were species cyclamineus dotting the landscape. We saw r them 
at the Saville Gardens as well, but here we found clump after clump of 
greenish-blue foliaged pseudo-narcissus waving in the wind. The camera 
bugs had a field day. 

The following day we departed London, drove through the beautiful 
farmlands of East Anglia to the fenlands of Lincolnshire where the major 
bulb industry of England is located. The van Geest brothers, originally 
from The Netherlands, have a vast area devoted to the culture of daffodils 
and tulips. All culture is mechanized. The chairman, Mr. L. van Geest, 
hosted us lunch at which time he greeted us with his remarks on the size 
of the bulb industry. "We export more dry bulbs and more cut flowers 
than all the rest of the world. We even export to Holland ‘like carrying 
coals to Newcastle.’ ” At tulip time they hold a tulip flower parade; this 
year would mark their twenty-first parade at which time they anticipated 
250,000 to 300,000 visitors. That afternoon we visited the Kirton 
Experimental Station which works closely w'ith the bulb industry in 
Lincolnshire. In recent years the industry has concentrated on increasing 
its export trade to West Germany and Holland. Daffodils are now grown 
as a two year crop rotated with potatoes. Herbicides are used but no bulb 
is touched by hand. They now can grow virus free Soleil d’Or in 
Yorkshire. Experiments are in constant progress to eliminate bulb scale 
mite, eelworm, basal rot, and smoulder. Large exhibits of each were on 
display in the room. 

We spent the night in the old city of Lincoln. Our hotel was the White 
Hart, a very old and quaint inn located just outside one of the gates to the 
cathedral. It contained a maze of staircases and hallways and at every turn 
beautiful antique furniture, china, and brasses were a focal point. Each 
bedroom seemed to have something unique; ours had the “famous 
bathroom” which was completely tiled with a very decorous tile, probably 
Delft; another had a fabulous view' of the cathedral and the clock and we 
conjectured if the striking of the hour would keep us awake during the 
night. But we will never know because it was rigged to be silent between 
midnight and seven o’clock in the morning. Many of us walked the 
cobblestoned streets after dinner. It was a beautifully clear evening with 
just a faint nip in the air. The cathedral was strikingly illuminated and 
challenged all the photo bugs to get “just the right view.” It was fun to 
w'indow'-shop and roam the narrow streets; w r e were quite reluctant to 
settle in for the night. 

Next day we had the morning free to visit the cathedral, shop, or just 
watch the local people do their marketing. In the afternoon we travelled 
through the Midlands en route to the home of John and Betty Lea. Their 
vintage home is situated in a well landscaped parklike area on the edge of 
Stourport. The daffodil garden is a small fenced in plot well protected by 
sheltering hedges. It presented quite a challenge for eighty-odd daffodil 
enthusiasts to see his garden at one time. Naturally we were all eager to 
see his winners and beautiful flowers of his trade stand growing out of 
doors. Later the family ushered us into their lovely home for tea, sherry'. 
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and other goodies. There on a polished table located at the dining room 
window was ensconced the famous Engleheart Cup in all its shining 
glory. 

On Sunday morning we were the guests of the National Daffodil 
Society and the Solihull Horticultural Society at their spring flower show 
which is staged in a tent at a local garden center. This year their schedule 
included special classes for American, New Zealand, and Australian bred 
daffodils to honor the World Convention; our VIPs were asked to judge 
these classes. Barbara Abel-Smith was there to greet us; she had left her 
home at five o’clock in the morning to be on hand for our arrival. I soon 
learned their exhibitors come from all parts of England to enter their 
flowers and they are an enthusiastic, happy, and congenial group and 
highly competitive. Theirs was a beautiful show with many challenging 
entries of fine quality. This is where the famous Bourne Cup and F. E. 
Board Award are offered. Their National Daffodil Society is the only one 
of its kind in England devoted exclusively to the narcissus; hence their 
members are from all parts of England and they are an eager lot. We were 
graciously treated to sherry and other goodies before our rather reluctant 
departure. It was really hard to break aw'ay from such an enthusiastic and 
friendly group. But it was now time to say goodbye to England, our 
English friends, and our faithful shepherd, Mr. Kingdom, who had been 
with us throughout the England tour, and move on to new adventures. 

We had no doubts as to w'here we were when we landed at Amsterdam 
because we were greeted by two smiling young people wearing hugh 
daffodil leis. Just beyond we located Matthew Zandbergen wearing a big 
smile who was eagerly waiting to lead us to our buses for the journey to 
The Hague and our hotel; here we were greeted with a huge welcome 
sign and a smiling Mrs. Zandbergen and Suzy. Later we were to meet 
Suzy’s charming husband and little Suzy. Matthew, together with the 
assistance of Suzy, had prepared for each one of us a special pamphlet of 
reproductions of the correspondence of Peter Barr and the Reverend 
Engleheart, a real treasure. We fittingly started the evening with a toast 
to Queen Juliana. This happy occasion set the tempo for the entire tour. 
Each of us had been given a “good luck” necklace which w r e proudly wore 
during our stay in The Netherlands. 

We spent a full morning visiting the acres and acres of bulb fields near 
Lisse; they were aglow with ribbons of color of the hyacinths, early tulips 
and daffodils. Suburbia, as in che States, has encroached on this valuable 
land so in many areas greenhouse culture has replaced growing of flowers 
out of doors and the cut flower business is flourishing. Many of these 
greenhouses are so constructed that they can be moved from one crop to 
another as the seasons develop. They even use heating pipes along the 
rows out of doors to hasten the blooming period. Everywhere we go, we 
are more and more aware of the cultivation of each square foot of land. 
Here, as in England, there is a Bulb Research Centre which works side by 
side with the Bulb Growers Association. It is supported fifty percent by 
their government and fifty percent by the Association. Obviously bulbs 
and the cut flower business are important industries. Mr. H. F. Slootweig, 
the Deputy Director, welcomed us to the Centre and gave us a short talk 
on how it operates. It is staffed by 108 people of whom 17 are Ph.D’s and 
20 are technicians or specialists who work in four departments: 
Physiology and Biochemistry, Plant Pathology, Horticulture, and 
Mechanization. Nothing is overlooked. 
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We spent an afternoon at the famous Keukenhof Gardens which were a 
rainbow of color. These are designed, planted, and immaculately 
groomed by the various bulb firms. Overhead are centuries old trees 
which form a green leafy canopy; there are trickling streams and many 
reflecting pools of water; in the background are beautiful blooming 
shrubs and banks of colorful heather. Cameras were clicking everyw here. 

No visit to Holland is complete w ithout a trip to the area of Kinderdijk 
where nineteen windmills still exist and can be put to use. These date 
from about 1740. We visited one w hich was in full operation and were 
allowed to see its antique interior which has been well preserved; we saw' 
the boots and w'ooden clogs lined up on the wall just inside the entrance, 
and the wooden gears w hich make up the mechanization of the mill. We 
climbed to the top for a view out the w indow h ; from that vantage point we 
could really sense the power of the sails as they swept past the window'. 
Our tour guide told us an interesting story as to how the sails w f ere 
adjusted to signal warnings to the people of that area of approaching air 
raids during W'orld War II. A blustering cold w ind seemed to be blowing 
right through us and a promise of rain w as in the air so we were grateful 
for the shelter of the bus as we drove to Rotterdam for a bite of lunch at 
the Kuromast. This is designed much like a hugh Crow’s Nest 
approximately 92 meters above ground level. Front its windows one gets a 
marvelous view' of Rotterdam and its enormous harbor. We saw' Delft 
pottery and wooden shoes being made and we stopped at a cheese factory. 
Most of us spent a couple of hours at the famous ‘‘The Madurodam,” a 
fascinating miniature city of Holland. 






Our last evening in Holland was planned around typical party games. 
We were divided into teams to compete for high points and a prize. This 
was a riotous evening and a very happy ending to our stay in Holland. In 
the morning, en route to the airport, we stopped at Aalsmeer, the world’s 
largest flower auction. The building is divided into two sections, the 
buyers’ room and the auction department which in itself comprises 60 
acres. The auctions begin promptly at 7 o’clock in the morning six days of 
the week; the growers bring their flowers directly to the buyers' room 
where they are prepared, loaded onto carts which are conveyed into the 
auction room, sold, and wheeled to the buyers’ room where they are 
loaded into vans for transport. This operation is so efficient that the 
buyers have the flowers within fifteen minutes after their purchase. We 
could view the proceedings from a catwalk above which encircles the 
entire building. There were cut flow ers of all descriptions, roses, orchids, 
gladioli, and snapdragons to name a few; also there were house plants 
from begonias to cactus. A fabulous experience! What a fitting end to our 
Holland tour! Matthew, Mrs. Zandbergen, Suzy, and little Suzy w r ere at 
the airport to bid us farewell. And so we say goodbye to our daffodil 
friends, to Holland, its beautiful flowers and gardens, its picturesque 
windmills and canals, its lovely cities, the bustling cyclists, and all the 
friendly and industrious people. 

We had heard rumors of the preparations being made in Northern 
Ireland for the invasion of the World Daffodil Tour and with reason. Not 
a stone was left unturned to give us a warm welcome and make our stay a 
memorable one. It seemed Willy Toal w r as always at elbow; Robin and 
Kate Reade were everywhere; Brian Duncan, Clarke Campbell or Sandy 
McCabe seemed to appear out of nowhere; Sir Frank Harrison w'as always 
available to answer a question; and Mr. Cochrane was always our guide 
on all the tours. But it was not just our daffodil friends and their 
Horticultural Societies who sponsored this marvelous tour, but the 
Northern Ireland Bankers, The Department of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of State of Northern Ireland, the Milk Marketing Board, Old Bushmills 
Distillery, and the various Borough Councils as well. We were entertained 
with receptions, dinners, teas, and coffees wherever we went. How they 
did it is beyond my comprehension, because they seemed to be tireless; I 
suspect a few r Irish pixies must have been responsible. 

W’e really started this tour with a welcome lunch sponsored by the 
Northern Ireland tankers Association and an afternoon visit to 
Carncairn. En route we passed through Broughshane; Sandy McCabe, our 
narrator, announced Broughshane is famous because of three famous 
daffodil people: Willie Dunlop w'ho lives on the edge of the town, Guy 
Wilson w ho w as born there, and Sandy McCabe who also saw r the light of 
day there. It was fun to visit these communities for which so many 
daffodils are named. 1 learned that “Bally" means “tow'n of;” think how 
many there are. The daffodils at Carncairn grow on a gently sloping field; 
lucky for us the w-eather had warmed and many flowers had opened since 
the RHS show. In the glass house were many seedlings of promise; one 
w r hich took my eye was a green-eyed glistening white; Little Princess, the 
Richardson pink cyclamineus, was there. Before leaving Robin and Kate 
invited us into their big friendly farmhouse kitchen for a cup of tea and 
biscuits. On the return trip to Larne we traversed hilly, rocky, pasture 
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land w r ith*fences of field stone and sod banks topped with barbed wire. At 
sea level we followed the north coastal road which was constructed 
during the potato famine to give employment to men; their wage was 
one penny per day (and I thought WPA was new). This is a very famous 
scenic drive winding along the coastline with the sea at one side and tree 
covered hills and sheer rock on the other. In the evening we were the 
guests of His Worship The Mayor and Councillors of the Borough of 
Larne, which was our headquarters for most of our stay in Ireland. This 
w'as a warm and friendly evening with the local townspeople who 
entertained with Irish songs for which they are famous; even The Mayor, 
who is of good voice and I am told dances equally w r ell, sang for us an old 
favorite. 



Executive Director Bill 
Ticknor planting a com¬ 
memorative tree in the Guy 
Wilson garden. (Knierim 
photo) 


The next day was a full program. First we visited the Guy Wilson 
Daffodil Garden at Coleraine w here our Executive Director, Bill Ticknor, 
planted a tree commemorating the Second World Convention. This is a 
garden landscaped on a grass covered slope; the paths wind through the 
garden between irregularly shaped beds of daffodils with at least 
twenty-five bulbs to a clump. It is a mass of color throughout with 
flowering shrubs, evergreens and heather as background. Everything is 
labeled. All the daffodils are Irish bred and span many years of 
hybridizing from the very earliest to the most recent. Many of the shrubs 
planted here are also of Irish origin. While in Coleraine w'e also visited 
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The Guy Wilson Daffodil Garden (Baird photo) 

The New University of Ulster where we were hosted to lunch. Somehow' 
that day we sandwiched in a visit to The Bushmills Distillery and the 
world famous Giants' Causeway. We again travelled more of the coastal 
highway hack to Larne. Do Portrush, Ballintoy, Ballycastle, and 
Cushendall ring a hell? Our host this evening was the Milk Marketing 
Board which had planned a delightful program of Irish folk dances, not 
just the typical Irish Jig but more a ballet type of dance which the 
youthful dancers set ned to revel in performing. 

A large weekend was planned at Omagh. En route we stopped for an 
interesting visit at the Dunman Milk Factory; dairy products are a large 
commodity in Northern Ireland We arrived at Omagh in time for lunch 
w hich was sponsored by the Omagh Borough Council. Here, in Omagh, 
was held this year the famous Championship of Ireland Daffodil Show. 
The daffodils were magnificent and I was glad to see our daffodil friends 
go away with many prizes. How they managed to make their entries is 
still a mystery to me because it seems they were always preoccupied with 
doing nice things for all of us. Here we were housed in the private homes 
of members of the Omagh Horticultural Society. What a wonderful 
experience that was. Peggy Macnealc and 1 were roommates; our hosts 
were a delightful couple, the McLaughlins, who immediately made us feel 
part of the family. Theirs is a very comfortable and modern home which 
they had just recently built to their own specifications. It is located on a 
hillside sett ing on the edge of the town, w here he is a Doctor of Veterinary 
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Science in the Department of Agriculture. Heathers are their 
horticultural “hangup'’ and he showed me the cuttings he had made from 
the heathers in the landscape of their former home. He was now awaiting 
a break in the weather to finish his plantings, but he showed me his 
drawings. Theirs will be a showplace when completed. Heathers grow 
beautifully in their cool and moist climate and from then on I was 
particularly aware of heather plantings w r herever we visited. He is also 
using large clumps of daffodils in some borders to give that splash of 
color in the spring. It seems each year the Omagh Show ends with a 
special Irish Night. This year the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn 
graciously opened their ancestral home, Baronscourt, and treated us to a 
typical Irish stew and apple tart dinner. Afterwards we thoroughly 
enjoyed a wonderful musical evening of Irish songs which ended with the 
strains of Auld Lang Syne. This is an evening we will remember for a 
long time. On Sunday the Clarke Campbell family hosted us to a “barn 
lunch" at their lovely country home, where we visited informally with all 
the people of Omagh and had a look at the Rathowen Daffodils; their 
plantings are on a steep hillside in lush rows. There had been quite a bit 
of rain so the garden was very wet and muddy and one needed boots to 
tramp the rows. But that didn’t stop this enthusiastic group of daffodil 
lovers. A cold wind developed and we were grateful to hunt for shelter. 
We spent the rest of day quietly at home with our hosts w r here we enjoyed 
a visit before a crackling wood fire, which is really a luxury in Northern 
Ireland because there firewood is quite scarce. Snow flurries were in the 
air making it more difficult to say farewell to these warm and hospitable 
hosts the next morning. As we gathered at the bus station the leavetaking 
was a chorus of exclamations of the experiences we all had shared. 
Obviously everyone had had a happy weekend. Unfortunately illness had 
overtaken some of our party w ho had to forego this part of our tour. 

We departed for Hillsborough which is a beautiful little city of 
Georgian architecture where we were treated to morning coffee by the 
local Horticultural Society whose members, who are famous for their 
floral art, had made stunning fkwer arrangements for our pleasure. Next 
we visited the Government House which is the residence of the Royal 
Family when in Northern Ireland; we toured the rather formal gardens 
and had lunch in a tent on the law r n. We had a busy afternoon at 
Ballydorn Bulb Farm, the home of Sir Frank Harrison and Lady Patricia 
who had a hot cup of tea in readiness. Their farm is located on a hill 
which overlooks Strangford Lough which is more like an inland sea; 
many waterfowl and birds frequent this area and the lake is famous for 
fishing. Their garden of daffodils is not so large but it is planted with 
quality. The seedlings are planted in the open and must brave the 
elements or be rogued out. In spite of the brisk winds our party enjoyed 
every minute spent here. 

The morning of the last day of our tour we spent at Greenmount 
College of Agriculture and Horticulture. This is a beautifully landscaped 
estate w'hich has been converted into the school. Here are centuries old 
beeches, a lovely walled garden, greenhouses, and experimental gardens 
where the students actually do most of the work for experience. When 
they finish here they go into commercial horticulture and landscaping. 
They had just held their annual Spring Tour which was attended by more 
than 4,000 people and many of the especially prepared exhibits were still 
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on display. Good timing by our guide, Mr. Cochrane. That morning we 
encountered a tour of school children. For lunch we were the guests of 
the Ballymena Borough Council where we were warmly greeted at the 
door by The Mayor and music of the Pipe Major of The Royal Irish 
Rangers who had composed a Pipe tune, “The Irish Daffodil" to 
commemorate that Civic Reception. This was a new and delightful 
experience for all of us and we were given copies of the tune signed by 
the Pipe Major, Norman Dodds. The decor on the buffet table featured 
the daffodil and even the whole meats from which w f e were served were 
elaborately decorated with daffodils. The Mayor welcomed us and quoted 
from a Gaelic poem, “Daffodils are here. Spring has come and Summer is 
on the way,” and he warmly invited us to “remember the land of Ulster, 
return to play golf, fish our rivers, and enjoy our seashore.” We visited the 
Ballymena Daffodil Show where our daffodil friends showed to good 
advantage. Inverpolly was best of show. Here again as in the Omagh 
Show I noted that one can make more than one entry in a class but is 
entitled to only one award; also one may enter an unknown flower but 
must plainly mark it “Unknown” and it will be judged and in some cases 
did win. The weather had remained open so competition was keen. The 
farewell dinner that evening was a very moving experience. All attempts 
to say "thank you” seemed inadequate. So with the tune of Auld Lang 
Syne ringing in our ears we prepared to go our separate ways. But from 
the heart and the lips of His Worship The Mayor of Larne, John R, Begge, 
came this parting song: 

“Will ye no come back again. 

Will ye no come back again. 

Maneys a heart, will break in twa. 

Should ye ne’er come back again.” 

So we leave this beautiful land of Northern Ireland, its friendly and 
warm people; w r e are laden with significant gifts, amongst them the book 
Daffodils in Ireland\ a short history of daffodils in Ireland which was 
written and published to commemorate our visit to Ulster, and a 
beautifully embroidered emblem depicting the insignia of The Northern 
Ireland Daffodil Group. The emblem was designed by Louise Harrison, 
the daughter of the Harrisons, and was worked by her and her 
embroidery guild. But most of all we leave with a wealth of memories to 
add to those of England and The Netherlands. 

- - - - - ■ ^ - - - 

TAZETTA BREEDING: AN UPDATE 

HAROLD KOOPOWITZ, UCI Arboretum, University of California, Irvine 

In the past there have been a few reports about the tazetta breeding 
program w r e have been following, and the results may be of some interest 
to readers. As expected, there have been some causes for joy and certainly 
many causes for despair but the former outweigh the latter. The small but 
growing group of tazettaphiles should find some of the following of 
interest. 

One of our original goals was to create a pink-cupped tazetta. We have 
still not achieved it but are continuing along that line. Originally we 
crossed pink Division 2 flowers onto Paper Whites. These florets had been 
emasculated while still in the bud, and of the several hundred florets 
pollinated, primarily w r ith Accent and Carita pollens, several pods and 
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seeds were collected. The experiment was repeated for three seasons 
with Paper Whites that had been retarded so that fresh pollen could be 
used. The first cross w T as made seven years ago and all seedlings have now 
bloomed. It took six years to grow the first cross to flowering size in our 
clement climate. Other batches were grown in a greenhouse where we 
have been able to speed up maturation and can now get flowers within 18 
months of seed germination, but usually it takes two years. None of the 
Paper White seedlings have shown certain floral characteristics that 
indicate other than tazetta blood. Either the tazetta genes are completely 
dominant or the seeds we obtained were the result of parthenogenesis. 
This is a kind of virgin birth that occurs in some kinds of plants where 
fertilization does not occur but hormones associated w ith the pollen cause 
the formation of seeds from unfertilized eggs. We have intercrossed the 
best of the seedlings and now must await the offspring's flowers to see 
which of the two cases is responsible for our plants. If it is merely a case 
of dominance we can expect to find a few of the second generation 
showing large cup characteristics. The seedlings do, however, show good 
fertility and this is not what one would expect if the cross had actually 
taken. 

In many respects the seedlings are superior to the Paper White 
Grandifloras that are currently grown, but there is considerable variation 
in both scent and floral characteristics. The best seedlings have very 
heavy substance and the florets are slightly campanulate (incurved). The 
outer sepals are so wide as to form a triangle while the inner are 
narrower. Trusses are heavy, up to 19 florets on a spike and there seems to 
be a tendency, this year at least, to get two spikes from a single nose. 
Flowers are heavily scented for one of the seedlings. I think that it smells 
of cocoanut-vanilla and it makes my mouth water but others find the 
scent too cloying or even unpleasant. Individual florets are up to 45 mm 
in diameter (134 inches). Another sibling has flowers as wide, but with a 
flatter perianth and no scent but it carries fewer florets to the truss. Yet 
another seedling has enormous leaves approximately two inches in 
diameter across the base and produced two very fine spikes but the florets 
were smaller, only 1-14 inches in diameter, and without the best form 
although form was still acceptable. An unusual seedling had a conical cup 
about twice as long as usual for a tazetta and although this feature has 
been retained through three flowering periods we do not think that it 
reflects the Accent genes. Unfortunately the latter flower tends to have a 
rather ragged perianth, 

Hiaw'assee, a very fine poetaz from Cassandra x Paper White, was made 
by Powell in the first half of this century' and it show s that some strains of 
Paper White pollen may be potent. We have never been able to get Paper 
White pollen to take on other flowers. From a cross Paper W'hite x 
Autumn Sol two seedlings grew to maturity. One was just another Paper 
White but the other showed close similarity to Autumn Sol. This second 
plant had an improved flat circular perianth of ivory (rather than 
sulphur) color and the neat cup was lemon. The plant had the same scent 
that Autumn Sol carries. Exceptionally vigorous, the plant was grown in 
the greenhouse for 18 months and then brought under lath in September, 
The first florets appeared in November. At this time (February, 1979) 
some three months later, the ‘seedling’ has about 15 noses and has 
produced three spikes. 
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Autumn Sol is a sulphur-perianthed, yellow-cupped tazetta that blooms 
in September in Southern California. A series of seedlings between 
Autumn Sol and other tazettas such as French Sol, Grand Soleil d’Or, 
Newton, and Bathurst were made at Rosewarne Horticultural Station in 
Cornwall. Most of these seemed to be very vigorous and fertile. Open 
pollinated seed was kindly sent to us at UCI by Ms. Barbara Fry in 1976. 
These were kept under continuous growth conditions and the first 
flowered in November, 1978. A number of others have since flowered and 
many have buds at the present time. But there are three hundred or so yet 
to bloom. So far all of the flowers have been bright golden perianthed 
with orange cups, but they have inherited the Autumn Sol fragrance 
through the generations. We will have to see if any have special 
properties and if they will reliably flower in the early fall in Southern 
California. Most are very vigorous and have produced multiple noses long 
before reaching flowering size. We are not sure if they will go dormant. 
One group of seedlings w as deliberately dried out during the last summer 
and they took months and months to lose their leaves. Others which were 
merely transplanted never did go dormant but just produced more leaves. 

We have known for some time that Matador was a fertile offspring from 
the poetaz Admiration but for some reason very little has been produced 
using Matador as a parent. Sid DuBose is supposed to have some good 
cultivars in the wings, and Grant Mitsch has produced some excellent 
cultivars from the cross Matador x jonquilla. Ms. Fry writes that they 
have had good results using Gloriosus pollen onto poets. We hope that 
these may eventually become available. Graham Phillips in New Zealand 
has also put considerable effort into raising new tazettas and we are 
waiting hopefully for good news from that quarter. Although Matador is 
fertile as a pod parent, one gets very few seeds from a pod and one needs 
to pollinate a large number of florets to get a reasonable number of 
seedlings. I found some years ago that Matador also produced fertile 
pollen and when put onto standard daffodils allowed one to harvest a 
large number of seeds. Since then we have used it extensively on 
trumpets, large cups, small cups, and doubles. The first of these are now 
about to flower. Ms. Fry w'rote that she had used Matador pollen and only 
had single florets resulting from those crosses, whereas when Matador 
was the pod parent trusses with multiple florets appeared. This was rather 
disheartening as I was going into the fourth year of Matador crosses. 
Were all the other crosses made in vain? Suspense mounted as the first 
two spikes emerged—one with Matador as the pod parent and one as 
pollen parent. The first is from Matador x Macaw. It only has a single 
bloom in the spike. Hopefully in future years it will produce spikes with 
more flowers. Both Highfield Beauty' and Green Goddess, the best of the 
modern hybrids, often throw single blooms from small bulbs. The second 
seedling is from an unnamed 2 W-Y that appeared in a mixture of Mitsch 
pink seedlings. At the time of writing, this seedling has just emerged 
from the spathe and one can see that it has at least two florets. My strain 
of Matador thus seems to be quite capable of throwing multiple spikes in 
its pollen seedlings. 

Among the crosses waiting in the seedling beds are such esoteric 
combinations as Honeybird x Matador, Verona x Matador, and Sentinel 
x Matador. It will be interesting to see if anything worthwhile will now' 
eventuate from these experiments. 
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LIQUID PLANT FOOD 

10 - 15-10 / 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All v 
Purpose—10-15-10 “Starts and 
Feeds" all Plants Indoors and ^ 

Outdoors. ^ <-i 

Available at your store or send 'x*. L ^ 

$1 25 tor 5 ’/i 02, $2 50 for 12oz 

(includes mailing) \quart 

... . . . _ * . WATER 


SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 

20 - 30-20 

Concentrated, High Analysis — All 
Purpose — 20-30-20 crystals. Grows 
Vegetables, Flowers, Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs, Lawns, Etc., in Yards, ^ 
Gardens, Greenhouses. ^\\ 

Available at your store or send $7 95 for \ 

5 lb tincludes malting) \ 

SCHULTZ CO.-St. Louis, MO 63043 



SctnWtr littimt" 0 

fertilizer* 


tl e i r» 


TSP 

PER 

GALLON , 

WATER 



SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 


VIRGINIA DAFFODIL BULBS 

Varieties available this year: 

CARLTON — $95.00 1000 
HELIOS — $90.00 1000 
FLOWER CARPET — $100.00 1000 
FORTUNE — $100.00 1000 
CHEERFULNESS — $95.00* 1000 

{No orders accepted after October 15, 1979) 

First year blooming size. Excellent for mass plantings, fund raising, 
etc. All bulbs Virginia State Inspected. 

TERMS: Price F.Q.B. Gloucester, Virginia. 

Cash with order. 

Orders shipped via UPS. Freight collect. 

Minimum order 1000. (May be mixed if desired.) For 
lesser quantities write for special quotation. 

G.L. Hall 
P.O. Box 594 

Gloucester, Virginia 23061 Member: ADS, VFGA 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 

Annual Membership A . ~ ... 0 Annual Membership 

—$10,00— American Camellia oociety —$10.00— 

Membership entitles you to four issues of THE CAMELLIA JOURNAL. Each issue has 32 
to 40 pages of interesting articles, news and photographs, advertisements related to camellias 
and growers of camellias, and usually a four-color reproduction of a new variety 

Each December, members receive the handsome Cloth bound AMERICAN CAMELLIA 
YEARBOOK of some 255 pages, containing the latest information on both greenhouse and 
outdoor culture, breeding, disease control, history arrangements, descriptions of gardens and 
other articles of interest. There are several full color plates of new varieties in addition to 
numerous photographs illustrating the articles 

The American Camellia Society will welcome you to its program of mutual pleasure and 
interest. 

AMERICAN CAMELLIA SOCIETY P.O. Box 1217 • Fort Valley, Georgia 31030 

Our 7-acre garden and headquarters building are open to visitors the year-round—FREE, 

PEONIES, Queen of Flowert 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for yeats 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues SI 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for hit of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS. MINN, 55343 

Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frpst. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK 

Annual dues $7.50 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 

HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year fil!ed*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEME ROC ALLIS SOCIETY 
Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 


6. Miniatures 

7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms 

10. Classification and Color Coding 


Slide rental $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. 
Incomplete list w ill be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, 
p. 21. Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 

Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back). $ 7.50 

Daffodils — To Show and Grow, 1977 . 3*50 

Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .... 2.25 

A Brief Guide to Growing and Showing Daffodils ........ 1.00 

Daffodils in Ireland. 5.00 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 .Paper Cover 3-40 

.......Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .$15.00; with binder 18.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal.. 3-40 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal ............ 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ... 1.50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964... 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1979.two 15-cent stamps each. 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1979-80 ... 4,25 

RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available) 
write for years on hand with prices. 

Show r entry cards.500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 

RHS Color Chart . 12.50 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. 
Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Tyner, N.C. 27980 Tel. (919) 221-8388 
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In spite of my being unable, because of illness, to send out as many 
questionnaires as usual, the reporters did an excellent job for which I'm 
most appreciative. The votes have been tallied and the twenty most 
reliable performers are: 


1. Misty Glen (Board) 

11. Canisp (Lea) 2W-W 

2W-GWW 1976 

1960 

2. Chapeau (Evans) 

12, Vigil (Wilson) 1W-W 

2W-Y 1972 

1947 

3- Festivity (Mitsch) 

13. Butterscotch (Mitsch) 

2W-Y 1954 

2Y-Y 1962 

4. Jetfire (Mitsch) 

14. Sweetness (Favell) 

6Y-R 1966 

7Y-Y 1939 

5. Daydream (Mitsch) 

15. Eland (Mitsch) 7W-Y 

2Y-W I960 

1968 

6. Ivy League (Evans) 

16. Arctic Gold (Richard¬ 

1W*Y 1972 

son) 1Y-Y 1951 

7. Loch Hope (Lea) 

17. Suede (Evans) 2Y-W 

2Y-R 1970 

1972 

8. Golden Aura (Rich¬ 

18. Rameses (Richardson) 

ardson) 2Y-Y 1964 

2W-R I960 

9. Bethany (Mitsch) 

19. Snow Gem (Culpep¬ 

2Y-W 1958 

per) 3W-R 1957 

10. Rockall (Richardson) 

20. Avenger (Richardson) 

3W-R 1955 

2W-R 1957 
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Top left: Festivity (Morse photo); right. Loch Hope (Knierim 
photo). Bottom left, Jet fire (Knierim photo); right, Dailmanach 
(Hardison photo). 







The piece de resistance of this symposium is the recommendation by the 
reporters of novelties registered 1970 or later. Compiling this list has 
created my WANT LIST and makes me eager for spring, hoping to see 
some of the cultivars somewhere. Novelties are listed in alphabetical 
order except for the first one. With some very happy memories of a 
delightful person and our trip to Northern Ireland last spring I’m happy 
to present Her Grace the 

Duchess of Abercorn (Bloomer) 3W-GWW 1973 — cup almost half 
green; perianth smooth and pure white; increases well. 

Achduart (Lea) 3Y-R 1972 — nice form; smooth, thick substance; clear, 
rich color holds up well; strong grower. “It wins.” 

Amber Castle (Richardson) 2Y-WPP 1976 — very round blooms of 
magnificent substance which stand up well in hot weather; faultless 
form; pleasing color combination (crown is actually huffy); taller, 
smoother and better form than Cairngorm. 

Angel Eyes (Mitsch) 9W-GYO 1976 — a most beautiful poet which 
increases fabulously. 

Arctic Char (Evans) 2W-P 1974 — good form and substance; its reliable 
deep reddish-pink cup color gives it great distinction. 

Aurum (Mitsch) 1Y-Y 1971 — quality flower on all counts. 

Bell Song (Mitsch) 7W-P 1971 — matures to a true pink cup; one bulb 
planted in 1977 produced 8 to 10 bloom stalks in 1979- 

Brandaris (Gerritsen) 11Y-OYY 1976 — a quality Division 11 flower; 
multiplies rapidly. 

Butterflower (Mitsch) 2Y-Y 1974 — very smooth beautiful flower; 
lovely golden yellow. 

Canby (Mitsch) 2W-P 1970 — a beautifully shaped flower with leathery 
substance; the color of the cup changes form day to day adding tints 
of lavender; does not multiply too rapidly. 

Ceres (O’More) 2W-WWY 1971 — remarkable form and substance; 
superb show flower; multiplies well. 

Clumber (Abel Smith) 3W-Y 1975 — well formed round flower with 
good color contrast; lots of substance, 

Cul Beag (Lea) 3W-R 1971 — magnificent in every way. 

Curlew (Mitsch) 7W-W 1972 — great substance and fine form; long 
lasting. 

Dailmanach (Lea) 2W-P 1972 — beautiful color and form; strong and 
healthy. 

Dipper (Fowlds) 6W-Y 1971 — very prolific as well as consistent in 
bloom. 

Dotteral (Mitsch) 2Y-WWY 1975 — good form and reverses without 
losing its substance. 

Eclat (Mitsch) 2W-YPP 1970 — a smooth flower; does not lose its 
“glow” under fluorescent lights. 

Emily (Abel Smith) 2Y-Y 1974 — a neat, well-formed, round flower; 
pleasing contrast of pale yellow perianth and deeper yellow cup. 

Finmacool (Ballydorn) 2W-W 1975 — magnificent substance; strong 
stem; huge bulbs; real vigor; good show flower. 

Gray Symphony (Richardson) 4W-WYY 1973 — large, all white double 
with strong stem. 

Glenside (Board) 2W-GWW 1976 — excellent form; pure color; grows 
well; every bloom good. 
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Golden Joy (Bloomer) 2Y-Y 1973 — beautiful flower in this class; 
increases amazingly well producing large bulbs. 

Golden Wings (Ballydorn) 6Y-Y 1977 — good, short-cupped, yellow- 
cyclamineus; medium sized. 

Green Gold (Mitsch) 2Y-WWY 1975 — good substance; excellent 
yellow with greenish cast. 

Ibis (Mitsch) 6W-Y 1972 — smooth texture, thick substance and 
increases well. 

Ice Age (Evans) 2W-W 1976 — nice white; show quality blooms. 

Indian Maid (Pannill) 7Q-R 1972 — unique color; very floriferous and 
prolific. 

Irish Love (Richardson) 2W-YYO 1976 — striking color, great substance 
and excellent form. 

Jade (Mitsch) 3W-GWW 1972 — late, beautiful, green-eyed white which 
lasts well. 

Lady Serena (P. D. Williams) 9W-GYR 1976 — more beautiful than 
Perdita; good substance and increases well. 

Lanzarote (Richardson) 2W-R 1977 — eye catching show and garden 
flower; an improved Hotspur, 

Lipstick (Evans) 2Y-R 1979 — good shade of yellow, extremely flat 
perianth; cup is the darkest possible red and sun proof. Very prolific 
and a superb garden flower. 

Lollipop (Evans) 3W-Y 1976 — sturdy grower with good stem, pose, and 
form; a dainty flower with round perianth and pale lemon frilled cup; 
beautiful color. 

Lyles (McNairy) 2Y-Y 1974 — large, well shaped, and smooth; even rich 
golden color; consistently show quality and a vigorous grower. 

Mary Ann (Wilson) 2W-W 1975 — very white with trumpet-like corona 
and pointed perianth segments; good increaser. 

Monksilver (Board) 3W-GWW 1976 — absolutely white with very thick 
substance and smoothest texture; perfect form. 

Moongreen (Ballydorn) 2Y-Y 1974 — not a large flower but has nice form 
and is long lasting; a lovely limey-yellow color. 

New Day (Mitsch) 7Y-W 1972 —excellent form, substance, and texture; 
buff coloring in cup is marvelous; increases well. 

Oregon Gold (Morrill) 7Y-Y 1973 — four or five good sized florets per 
stem opening at the same time; good color and substance. 

Peacock (Pannill) 2W-P 1972 — show quality blooms; pink coloring 
consistent. “Has sheen.” 

Petrel (Mitsch) 5W-W 1970 — small, late blooming flowers; very 
floriferous; long lasting and fragrant. Its siblings offered by Mitsch in 
1976 are hard to distinguish from Petrel and are equally delightful. 

Pink Easter (Throckmorton) 2W-P 1974 — truly a great pink daffodil — a 
true pink of “show-table” form; a pink Easter Moon with unfading 
apple blossom pink cup; healthy; multiplies well. 

Pitchroy (Lea) 2W-GWW 1973 — nice, medium-sized bloom, well 
balanced on stem. 

Poet’s Way (Bloomer) 9W-GYR 1975 — a most beautiful poet; increases 
very well. 

Pretty Miss (Morrill) 7W-Y 1973 — good bicolor jonquilla with one floret 
to a stem; increases well. 
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Left: Golden Joy (Knierim photo); right, Purbeck (Hardison 
photo); highly regarded novelties in the 1979 Symposium, 


Purbeck (Blanchard) 3W-YYO 1971 — flat, overlapping perianth which 
usually opens w'ithout nicks or mitten thumbs; heavy substance and 
satiny texture. 

Red Rum (Richardson) 2Y-R 1973 — a very round yellow and brilliant 
red flower; blooms are always smooth and quite sunfast. 

Resplendent (Mitsch) 2Y-R 1978 — beautiful form and color. 

Rialto (Ballydorn) 2Y-R 1974 — large, very smooth blooms with good 
color contrast; excellent increaser. 

Rio Rouge (Ballydorn) 2Y-R 1974 — brilliant coloring is distinctive; 
“knock-out” in the garden; tall and long lasting. 

Saucy (Evans) 2W-P 1974 — good substance; free of bloom. 

Seafoam (Mitsch) 2W-W 1978 — a marvelous new little daffodil with the 
most favorable characteristics of both parents, Easter Moon and 
Carnmoon. 

Silver Leopard (Richardson) 3W-WWY 1972 — consistently produces 
beautiful blooms. 

Silver Thaw (Evans) 3W-W 1978 — very smooth with good pose; tall but 
stands up well. 

Soft Light (Pannill) 2Y-P 1970 — intriguing and lovely; almost always 
show quality; excellent in its class and a “stand out” in a collection; 
reasonably vigorous. 

Step Forward (Mitsch) 7Y-W 1970 — true to catalogue description each 
floret is an almost perfect Division 2 flower; beautiful substance, form 
and color — it opens a deep yellow with cup fading in a day or two. 

Surfside (Mitsch) 6W-Y 1972 — milk white petals gracefully reflexed are 
a good contrast to its soft yellow cup; lasts well. 

Tom Jones (Throckmorton) 3Y-ORR 1974 — bright coloring and 
excellent form. 

Top Notch (Mitsch) 2Y-Y 1970 — well named, this flower stands out with 
good form, substance, and clear even color; gtwd grower. 
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Volare (Evans) 1 2W-GWP 1978 — truly thick substance and very smooth 
texture are combined with a strong deep pink color; very fine form. 
The blooms have a rather wide deep pink band surrounding the green 
center and white inner ring of the cup. 

Wakefield (Pannill) 2W-W 1976 — perfect show flower; healthy and 
vigorous. 

Whirlaway (Throckmorton) 3Y-GYO 1976 — a 
very round white flow'er with a green eye, 
fluorescent yellow-green cup with a fairly 
broad pinkish-orange rim; long lasting, large 
flower; healthy bulbs. 

White Satin (Evans) 1W-W 1976 — good form; 

healthy and increases well. 

Widgeon (Mitsch) 2Y-PPY 1975 — enchanting 
color; unique. 

Yellowtail (Evans) 2W-Y 1977 — classic form; 
beautiful quality; stands up well in the gar¬ 
den. 

My sincere thanks to each of you who made this report possible. I have 
passed on all your comments and believe there is something of interest for 
every SHOWER and/or GROWER of daffodils. If you did not contribute 
to the report this year but would like to next year, let me hear from you. 



Whirlaway 


BULLETIN BOARD 

CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held on Friday, March 28, 1980, following dinner at the 
Hyatt-Regency Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to take action and transact any other business which may properly 
and lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 

ADS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

The highest awards of the American Daffodil Society are its Gold and 
Silver Medals; only one of each may be awarded annually, or withheld. 

The Gold Medal’s purpose is declared to be “recognition of creative 
work of a pre-eminent nature in the understanding and advancement of 
daffodils." Nominations, accompanied by three copies of a supporting 
statement of 200 w r ords or less, may be made by any member of the 
Society, and must be seconded by another member. Ail nominations must 
be submitted to the President of the Society, who serves as chairman 
without vote of the Honors Committee, preferably by January 1st, but not 
less than thirty days before the Annual Meeting at which it is proposed 
that the award be made. Nominees need not be citizens or residents of the 
United States, nor members of the American Daffodil Society. A 
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unanimous vote of the members of the Honors Committee, to which the 
chairman must submit all nominations, is required. The selection must be 
held in complete confidence by the chairman and members of the Honors 
Committee and does not require the approval of the directors or members. 
Presentation of this award shall be made or announced at the final dinner 
of the convention meeting. 

The purpose of the Silver Medal is to “recognize outstanding service to 
the Society.” The rules for nominations, etc., are the same as for the Gold 
Medal. 

Since the founding of the American Daffodil Society in 1954, the Gold 
Medal has been awarded eleven times, and the Silver Medal thirteen 
times. 

The chairman requests that since he must circulate nominations and 
supporting statements to the Honors Committee at least thirty days prior 
to the last day of the Annual Convention, that such reach him in ample 
time to permit this to be done. Nominations and seconds in the form of 
letters received to date have been duplicated by him and so circulated. 
This practice will be followed this year as the letters contain the 
information which should be in the supporting statements mentioned 
above. 

Charles H. Anthony, President 


COLOR CODE CHANGES 

Please make the following changes in Daffodils to Show and Grow. 

Effective 1 WY-Y Songster 2 YW-O 

Eland 7 W-W Sugarbush 7 W-YYW 

Silhouette# = Pink Silhouette 

The members of the Poeticus Robin do not always agree, but the 
following color code changes have been made in the Data Bank and some 
may perhaps be changed again. 


Ace of Diamonds 9 W-GOR 
Auden 9 W-GYR 
Bon Bon 9 W-GOR 
Como 9 W-YOR 
Dactyl 9 W-GYR 
Felindre 9 W-GYR 
Horace 9 W-YOR 
King of Diamonds 9 W-GOR 


Knave of Diamonds 9 W-GOR 
Lamplighter 9 W-OOR 
Mega 9 W-GYR 
Minuet 9 W-GYR 
Red Rim 9 W-GYR 
Tamaroa 9 W-GOR 
Tannahill 9 W-GYR 


Stilton 9 W-GOR 
Red Lake has been changed in the Data Bank to 3 W-OOR. 

Cairngorm is coded 2 Y-YPP. Mrs. Richardson described it as 2 Y-YYP. 
As far as I know, no one in this country can grow it with a pink rim. I 
would appreciate knowing its color coding from those who grow it. 

Those who grow some or all of Dr. Throckmorton’s hybrids may have 
noticed that they do not always coincide with their color coding. These 
toned or variable flowers can probably be shown to best advantage in 
collections where color is not stated in the class description, and judges 
should judge the flowers on their merits. 

Amy Cole Anthony, Classification Chairman 
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NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

Persons wishing to join the New Zealand National Daffodil Society may 
do so by sending a check for $4.00 made out to the American Daffodil 
Society to the Executive Director, ADS, Tyner, NC 27980. The 
membership year runs from June to June. Members of NDS will receive 
the Annual Reports and Schedules and other privileges. 

This is an excellent opportunity to observe from afar the daffodils, the 
shows, and the enthusiasm of daffodil growers in a distant country where 
interest borders on fanaticism. 

William O. TlCKNOR, Executive Director 

ADS JUDGING SCHOOL LISTINGS FOR 1980 

In addition to the schools listed in the September Journal the following 
Judging Schools will be held: 

March 22 —Course III at Dallas Garden Center, Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 
Rheims Place, Dallas, Texas 75205, Chairman 
March 23 — Course III in Oakland, California. J. S. Romine, 2065 Walnut 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596, Chairman 
All people are welcome to attend the courses but only ADS members 
may take the examinations for credit. 

Make-up examinations are scheduled as follows: 

March 15, 16 —Course II make-up in Descanso, California. Dr. H. 

Koopowitz, University of California, Irvine, CA 92717, 
Chairman 

March 21 — Course II make-up in Dallas, Texas. Mrs. W, D. Owen, 

Chairman 

Date not announced — Make-up in parts of courses required by New 

England Region ADS members in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Mrs. James W. Riley, 3 Jofran Lane, 
Greenwich, CN 06830, Chairman 

Persons who have any credits at all for ADS Judging School Courses 
should check their records to be sure that no more than three blooming 
seasons elapse between schools attended. If more than that elapse they can 
request an extension of time from the National Chairman of Judges (Mrs. 
Betty Barnes of Mississippi). If it is not granted, then to reinstate himself 
a delinquent student must take the last course in sequence. 

Mrs. MERTON S. YERGER , Judging Schools Chairman 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES 

Please indicate on your roster (included with the September Journal) 
the status of the following Judges. Some are new Judges or Student 
Judges, and on several the AJ or SJ was inadvertently left off the Roster, 
for which we apologize. Several have new addresses. 

BETTY Barnes, Judges Chairman 


California 

SJ Mrs. Joseph A. Allison, Rt. 1, Box 612, Fortuna 95540 
SJ Ben R. Hager, 309 Best Road South, Stockton 95205 
SJ Maurice T. Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill Valley 94941 
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Connecticut 

AJ Mrs. George S. Mott, III, 56 Clapboard Ridge Rd., Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Georgia 

SJ Mrs. R. E. Gibson, 350 Rutherford St., Athens 30606 
Kentucky 

AJ Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1029 Cowling Ave., Louisville 40205 (formerly 
Mrs. Helen LeBlond of Pennsylvania) 

Maryland 

SJ Mrs. Fulton P. Jeffers, Rt. 4, Toadvine Rd., Salisbury 21801 
SJ Mrs. Jack R. Lovell, 644 Cherry Tree Dr., Hagerstown 21740 
SJ Mrs. William Slasman, 2170 Blue Ridge Rd., Hagerstown 21740 
SJ Mrs. Howard Weeks, 1515 Fountain Head Rd., Hagerstown 21740 
SJ Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, Jr., “Here Be,” Marion 21838 
Minnesota 

SJ David E. Karnstedt, 1790 Richard Circle, W. St. Paul 55118 
New York 

SJ Mrs. William Cameron, 13 North Circle, East Hampton 11937 
SJ Mrs. Bassett S. Winmill, 200 E. 74th St., New York 10021 
Ohio 

AJ Mrs. Duane W. Myers, 3963 Fairway Dr., Canfield 44406 (formerly 
of Delaware) 

Pennsylvania 

AJ Mrs. Robert Clothier, 218 Ridgewood Rd., Media 19063 
AJ Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington Rd., Chambersburg 17201 
AJ Mrs. John M. Mason, 17 Beaver St., Sewickly 15143 
AJ Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norristown 19401 
Texas 

SJ Mrs. Steven Brown, 8715 Vinewood, Dallas 75228 
Virginia 

AJ Mrs. Lester F. Belter, Rt. 2, Box 217 A, Mechanicsville 23111 

SJ Mrs. Staige D. Blackford, 1857 Westview Rd., Charlottesville 22903 

SJ Mrs. David W. Corson, Locustville 23404 

SJ Mrs. Ralph R. Crosby, Jr., 314 Westoe Rd., Richmond 23229 

SJ Mrs. James H. Hancock, Jr., Rt. 2, Box 164 A, Rustburg 24588 

SJ Mrs. John E. Hauss, 10212 Rounding Run, Richmond 23233 

SJ Mrs. Richard G. Joynt, 9814 St. Julians Lane, Richmond 23233 

SJ Donald S. King, RFD Box 236-C, Hartfield 23071 

SJ Mrs, O. H. Lee, Jr,, 5900 Holly Ridge Rd., Mechanicsville 23111 


LATE SHOW REPORT 

On some of the 1979 Show Reports, spaces for the Green Ribbon and 
Lavender Ribbon winners were inadvertently omitted. In Atlanta, Mrs. 
Maurice C. Abercrombie won the Green Ribbon with an entry whose 
outstanding flower was the lovely Eve Robertson seedling #199, a 1 W*Y. 
Other cultivars in this award winner were Angel, Alicante, Audubon, 
Bethany, Cameo Queen, Festivity, Lilac Delight, My Love, Rushlight, 
Stratosphere, and Tahiti. 

Mrs. Herman McKenzie, Show Reporter 
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WHERE CAN I GET .. .? 


CULTIVAR 
Perky 6 W-Y 
Cristobal 1 W-Y 

Orange Light 2 Y-O 
Border Flame 2 Y-R 
Fiery Flame 2 Y-R 
Snowcrest 3 W-W 
Montevideo 2 W-R 
Golden Chance 2 Y-Y 
Montaval 1 Y-Y 
Fair Prospect 2 W-P 
Caracas 2 Y-R 
Royal Jester 2 Y-R 


Desired by 

Malcolm Bradbury, Old Rectory Garden 
Shillingstone, Blandford, Dorset, England 

Ian Erskine, 2 Coolnevaun, Stillorgan, 
Blackrock, Co. Dubin, Ireland 


JUDGES NEEDED 

In some areas of the country, there is a shortage of accredited judges 
and school instructors. Last year the Minnesota Daffodil Society was 
unable to hold an ADS approved show and School I because of this. They 
would like very much to have both a show and school this year. To date 
they have one judge/instructor. Any judges willing to travel to 
Minneapolis for the show on May 10, please contact David Karnstedt, 
1790 Richard Circle, W. St. Paul, MN 55118. (If any other shows need 
assistance locating judges, contact the editor by January 15.) 


DAFFODIL SHOW DATES FOR 1980 

Mrs. PHIL M. Lee, A wards Chairman 

A complete list will be published in the March issue of the Journal. 
Chairmen of shows that are not included in this list are urgently 
requested to send this information to the Awards Chairman, 6415 
Bresslyn Rd., Nashville, TN 37205, by January 10, Information desired: 
date of show; city or town where it will be held; sponsor of show; show 
address or building; and the name and address of person to contact for 
information. 

Early Shows 

March 8-9 — Santa Barbara, California — by California Daffodil Growers; 
location to be announced later; information: Jay Pengra, 954 St. 
Katherine Dr., Flintridge, CA 91011. 

March 15-16 — La Canada, California — by the Southern California 
Daffodil Society at Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr., La Canada; 
information; Jay Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, CA 91011. 
March 21 — Dallas, Texas — Southwest Regional show by the Texas 
Daffodil Society at the Dallas Woman’s Club, 7000 Park Lane; 
information; Mrs. C. R. Bivin, Route 1, Box 218, Overton, TX 75684. 
March 22-23 — Oakland, California — Pacific Regional show by the 
Northern California Daffodil Society at the Lakeside Park Garden 
Center, 666 Bellevue; information: Mrs. Joseph Allison, 1703 Cooper 
Rd., Sebastopol, CA 95472. 
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March 27-29 — Memphis, Tennessee — National show by the Mid-South 
Daffodil Society and Garden Study Club of Hernando, Mississippi, at 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel; information: Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt. 3, 
2302 Byhalia Rd., Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 29-30 — Fortuna, California — by the Fortuna Garden Club at the 
Fortuna Monday Club House, 6th & Main Streets; information: Mrs. 
Edward Garbutt, 1946 Scenic Dr., Fortuna, CA 95540. 

April 2-3 — Chapel Hill, North Carolina — State show by the Garden 
Council of Chapel Hill-Carrboro, in the Totten Bldg, at the North 
Carolina Botanical Garden; information: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 
Cameron, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, 

April 3-4 — Atlanta, Georgia — by the Georgia Daffodil Society and 
Rich’s Garden Center of Atlanta at Plaza Auditorium, Rich’s, Inc., 45 
Broad St., S.W.; information: Mrs. Phillip E. Campbell, Route 2, 
Fayetteville, GA 30214. 

April 5-6 — Hampton, Virginia — by the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil 
Society; location to be announced later; information: Mrs. Henning 
Rountree, 276 Harris Creek Rd,, Hampton, VA 23669. 

April 5-6 — Nashville, Tennessee — by the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood; information: Mrs. 
Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Trace Rd., Franklin, TN 37064. 
April 10 — Scottsburg, Indiana — at the First Presbyterian Church; 
information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD #3, Box 187-A, Scottsburg, 
IN 47170. 

April 12 — Huntington, West Virginia — by the Huntington Council of 
Garden Clubs at the Woman’s Club, 12th Ave.; information: Mrs. Curtis 
R. Davis, 78 Pine Hill Estates. Kenova, WV 25530. 

April 12 — Princess Anne, Maryland — by the Somerset County Garden 
Club at the Peninsula Bank, 30 South Somerset Ave.; information: Mrs. 
E. Wallace Warwick, Sheree Lane, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 12-13 — Washington, D. C. — by the Washington Daffodil Society 
at the Administration Bldg., National Arboretum, 24th & R. Streets, 
N. E.; information: Mrs. Jennings C. Pamplin, Jr., 5009 Ninian Ave., 
Alexandria, VA 22310. 

April 12-13 — Gloucester, Virginia — by the Garden Club of Gloucester 
at the Gloucester Intermediate School, Route 17; information: Mrs. 
Hugh C. Dischinger, Box 472, Gloucester, VA 23061. 

Later Shows: (Full information on these and other later shows will be 
given in the March issue) 

April 16-17 — Cincinnati, Ohio (Mrs. Philip O. Geier or Mrs. William R, 
Seaman) 

April 18 — Wilmington, Delaware (W. R. MacKinney) 

April 19-20 — Indianapolis, Indiana (Mrs. Atwood Moore) 

April 22 — Chillicothe, Ohio (Mrs. Kenneth Dunn) 

April 23-24 — Baltimore, Maryland (Mrs. Edw-ard Richardson, Jr.) 

April 26 — Princeton, New Jersey (Mrs. R. Kenneth Fairman) 

April 26-27 — Columbus, Ohio — (Mrs. William Pardue) 

April 28-29 — Nantucket, Massachusetts (Mrs. Earle MacAusland) 

April 29-30 — Cleveland, Ohio (Wells Knierim) 

May 1 — Greenwich, Connecticut (Mrs. James W. Riley) 

May 10-11 — Chaska, Minnesota (David Karnstedt) 
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NARZISSENFEST IN THE 
AUSTRIAN ALPS 

Wells KNIERIM, Cleveland ' 

Ausseer Land is the poet’s paradise of the Austrian Alps—poet narcissus 
that is. Matthew Zandbergen has been telling us about the Narzissenfest 
held in the three village area of Altaussee, Bad Aussee, and Grundlsee for 
many years and this was the year for me to see for myself. Matthew and 
Nel, with their son Gerald, picked me up at the little airport at Salzburg 
on May 22 and we drove through beautiful Salzkammergut, Austria’s 
Alpine Playground (see National Geographic, August, I960) to Bad 
Aussee where we were met by Matthew’s friend, Herr Herbert Pirker, a 
school teacher and ski instructor. He had reserved rooms for us in two 
beautiful guest houses, Matthew and Nel in the Spatzen nest (Sparrow’s 
nest), Gerald and I in the Sonnenhof next door, each built years ago when 
workmen took pride in their craft. They are being maintained with equal 
pride by their present owners. 

The Narzissenfest is a four day festival sponsored by the three villages 
with a Narzissen Queen for each, and programs which include ballroom 
and rock ’n roll dance contests for young people, children’s singing and 
orchestral programs in the Kurhaus, children’s dances on the village 
green, band concerts, a bazaar on the towm square, fireworks, and two 
parades. One parade has narcissus floats on top of autos in Bad Aussee and 
the next day the same floats are placed on boats on beautiful Lake 
Grundlsee. Buses from far and near bring an estimated 25,000 visitors to 
see the Bootskoro (boat parade) which is especially beautiful on clear blue 
water w ith a green background of the mountain slope with snow on the 
peaks in the distance. 

The program has something to do and see from early to late every day, 
but Herr Pirker, a skilled photograper and one who knows all the good 
narcissus slopes in the area, took us on short tours to see the millions and 
millions of wild poets blooming in the surrounding areas. The poets 
bloom at lower altitudes and at close inspection we found yellow' globe 
flowers, primula, spotted orchids, and trumpet gentians growing among 
the narcissus. The poets vary in size and form; evidently they include 
many natural hybrids. All seed themselves and 1 was told the bulbs are 
very small (I did not dig any), about thumbnail size. Herr Pirker took us 
to the ski slopes at Altaussee at the edge of the snow line where alpine 
flowers were in bloom: wild crocus, soldenella, spring gentians, and 
others. For one who has photographed thousands of daffodils and alpine 
flowers, it w r as truly a horticultural photographer’s paradise. 

Erhard Meier, Burgermeister of Bad Aussee, talked with us at one of 
the parties. He spoke perfect English since he spent some time in 
Louisiana studying American history and married his wife there. Herr 
Meier was concerned that the picking of narcissus blooms to construct 
floats for the parades, narcissus crowns for the children, vases of them in 
all the shop windows, etc., might eventually cause them to die out. 1 
assured him that in no w'ay could they possibly pick enough to endanger 
the species. They do not cut the foliage for hay and it is quite evident that 
more and more millions of poets will be blooming in Ausseer Land for 
years to come. 
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Top: Narcissus floats in the Naracissenfest parade. Bottom left: 
Poe tic us daffodils growing wild in the Austrian Alps; right, float 
on Lake Grundlsee. {Herbert Pirker photos) 


(from Cods Corner, January 1979) 

Being a member of the ADS Poet Round Robin, naturally my interest 
and love of poets has grown in the last few years. For instance, look at the 
word cantabile . , . worthy to be sung ... in a singing manner. Cantabile 
9W-GGR is just that. Hybridized by Guy L. Wilson, it is a fine little poet 
with such a sparkling white perianth and flat cup with deep green eye 
rimmed with red. When it first blooms, the coloring is fantastic. I planted 
five to six bulbs under my apple tree where it gets semi-shade to keep the 
coloring and not burn. In fact, 1 have many poets planted there and the 
scent from the poets is just lovely. Cantabile has merits worthy to be sung. 

—“Tag” Bourne, Columbus, Ohio 
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WHY HYBRIDIZE MINIATURES? 

A PERSONAL VIEW 

Roberta C. Watrous, Washington, D. C. 

Why hybridize daffodils at all? To produce flowers that are near perfect 
for shows, more distinctive, more suited to special climatic conditions, or 
more resistant to disease. Another reason may be “to see what will happen 
if .. .” As so many hybridizers have been working on the standard types 
during the past century the chances for success depend more and more on 
large-scale operations, intensive specialization, and/or luck. In recent 
years the best opportunities have been in Divisions 5-7, which had been 
neglected so long by most hybridizers. Much of the increased interest in 
these types is due to the conspicuous advances made by a handful of 
hybridizers, in some cases the results of a very small number of crosses. 

My reason for hybridizing miniatures has been the pleasure it has given 
me. This is a selfish motive, no doubt. Perhaps I should have been 
working more for the benefit of others, devoting more of my attention to 
propagation for possible commercial distribution, or even, as has been 
suggested, turning over promising seedlings to others who might take 
care of the propagating for increase. I have done this in a few cases, but 
only after I had grown these cultivars for some years, while others, 
perhaps equally promising, appeared, lasted a short time, and 
disappeared. Meanwhile, these others were enjoyed in the garden and at 
shows, contributing in their way to the general interest in miniatures. I 
recommend my selfish approach to many who have not yet made crosses 
with miniatures — or any crosses at all. They will reap rewards in 
enjoyment within four or five years; I suspect it will be longer before a 
much wider range of new miniatures will be available commercially. 

One of the pleasures of growing miniatures is the length of their season, 
and new seedlings blooming before the rush of the main season are 
especially welcome. Trumpets and N. cyclamineus are of course the 
mainstay of this early crop, unless one has made crosses using the 
winter-blooming bulbocodiums. {I must admit that my occasional efforts 
with bulbocodiums have produced next to nothing.) I like to use the 
miniature white or bicolor trumpets as seed parents, with N. cyclamineus 
as pollen, hoping for another Snipe or Mitzy, but almost any 
trumpet/cyclamineus seedling blooming so early is welcome. Then I like 
to cross some of these again with N. cyclamineus, to emphasize its 
distinctive characteristics. 

Once the Mitzy X N. cyclamineus cross gave me a tiny creamy white 
version of N. cyclamineus itself that lasted two or three years before 
disappearing. While I had it I used its pollen on several small white or 
pale trumpets or cyclamineus hybrids, but the few seeds that resulted did 
not develop into bulbs. While the chances for something more distinctive 
are better when white or bicolor trumpets are used, the self yellows are 
not to be despised. The unassuming N. minor conspicuus (Lobularis) 
crossed with N. cyclamineus is what gave me Kibitzer, one of the few of 
my cultivars that have been distributed commercially. 

It was really a picture of some jonquilla/cyclamineus hybrids produced 
by Dr. S. Stillman Berry in California that first inspired me to make 
crosses. The picture was in The Daffodil Year Book for 1942, a wartime 
joint production of The Royal Horticultural Society and The American 
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Horticultural Society. I wrote to Dr. Berry, but the bulbs were not 
available, and I decided to try to duplicate the cross. My first opportunity 
came in 1946, when 1 was able to bring home a bloom of N. jonquilla 
from Williamsburg and put the pollen on the one bloom ofN. cyclamineus 
1 had. Seven seed resulted, and four seedlings bloomed, one eventually 
being registered as Flyaway. The cyclamineus/jonquilla combination, in 
pure or diluted form, remains my favorite area, but nothing to rival 
Flyaway has resulted. As N. jonquilla does not bloom here until after 
N, cyclamineus has gone 1 have depended on blooms brought from farther 
south, or sent to me by friends. 

After the trumpets and cyclamineus hybrids 
comes the triandrus group. N. triandrus albus X N. 
jonquilla gave me a nice batch of seedlings, of 
which #3 seemed to be the best. My note on it was 
“similar to April Tears, but smaller; perianth 
segments wide.” After some years I registered it as 
Cricket, and I hope Brent Heath will be able to 
build up a good stock of it. I still have some of its 
siblings, not as distinctive or as good, but pleasant 
to have. Variations of this cross have been made 
using different varieties of N. triandrus and other 
members of the jonquil group; the ones from N. 
triandrus concolor x N. femandesii were especially 
colorful. 

If cyclamineus/jonquilla and triandrus/jonquilla, 
why not cyclamineus/triandrus? I tried this several 
times, but the seed collected were “mostly chaffy,” 
and did not develop into bulbs. A “small 
cyclamineus hybrid X N. triandrus albus’* 
produced Little Lass for Matthew Fowlds; the florets seem out of 
proportion to the height, however. I have only a vague recollection of 
ever hearing of a successful cross of the two species, but we can keep 
trying. Whether the bulbs should have the moist growing conditions ofN. 
cyclamineus or the sharp drainage preferred by the triandrus group might 
present a problem. 

How can we get a wider range of color in miniatures? Most of the 
modern cultivars in Divisions 2 and 3 with orange, red, or pink are too 
large to give miniature seedlings, even when crossed with the smallest 
species. Those in Divisions 5, 6, and 7 are likely to be triploids, and almost 
invariably sterile. So, while so much progress has been made in producing 
more colorful triandrus, cyclamineus, and jonquil hybrids of standard or 
somewhat smaller size these have not been useful in trying for smaller 
progeny. 

Marionette is the only miniature 2 Y-YYR. Its parentage is not given in 
the Data Bank, I wonder if anyone has successfully used it in crosses; I 
have tried two or three times, without success. It may be that it, like all 
the miniature 2’s and 3’s whose parentage we do know, has genes from the 
jonquil group, i.e. N. watieri in those reported. I treasure a few 
comparatively small cultivars in Divisions 2, 3, and 9 that I believe to be 
diploids. The deepest color 1 have succeeded in getting came from Ruby 
(Cave, 1907), a 3 W-R of modest size, crossed with N. juncifolius . One 
cultivar from this cross has been registered as Crispin. The same seed 



Cricket 
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parent with N. scaberulus has also given some fairly bright seedlings. I 
won a red ribbon with one in the National Show in Columbus in 1978, 
Seville, another oldtimer (P. D. Williams, 1908), x N. watieri has given 
me a number of charming little flowers that can pass as 3 W-Y. All of 
these bloom quite late, and the substance is not as good as it might be. 
Not good enough to register, perhaps, but good enough to enjoy. 

Hybridizers usually like to use their own seedlings in continuing 
programs. Because so many of mine carried the sterility factor inhibiting 
fertility in triandrus and jonquilla hybrids 1 have not been able to do this 
to any great extent. There have been a few exceptions. I had a little 6a, 
Chicopee, bred by Edwin C. Pow'ell, one of the founders of the 
Washington Daffodil Society. I backcrossed this with N. cyclamtneus, and 
the seedlings continued to set open-pollinated seed until it became too 
complicated to call them anything but “Chicop eefcyclamineus F+,” or 
“small trumpet Icyclamineus mixture.” 

Chances were better when I could begin to use Kibitzer and its siblings 
as seed parents. From N. jonquilla pollen they have given several 
promising seedlings like sturdier Flyaways. (Phil Phillips admired one 
when he was here in 1975.) Let’s hope they will increase obligingly. From 
Kibitzer x Acme (a smallish poet) came some blooms of which I noted “all 
like smaller, more reflexed Beryls; two had two florets.” There have also 
been some pleasing blooms from (Little Beauty x N. cyclamtneus) #6 x 
N. jonquilla. But Bill Pannill hit the jackpot in this area with his Junior 
Miss (Jenny x N. jonquilla). For some years Bill used to bring his 
seedlings to the Washington shows and enter them in seedling classes. At 
that time the rules for judging seedlings put a high value on “distinction,” 
and my seedlings w'ould win over his. It was only fair that when the rules 
were changed and miniatures given their own Rose Ribbon, Bill would 
have miniature seedlings to beat mine. 

A hybridizer of miniatures should not neglect growing on stocks of any 
of the small species he has, especially those that depend more on seed 
rather than bulb division for increase. I have found that for me 
N, cyclamtneus does not usually set seed unaided, so I try to use a little 
brush to self-pollinate any blooms that I am not using in crosses. They 
sometimes bloom in three years from seed; very small, to be sure, but as 
the bulbs grow larger so do the flowers until — they evidently decide it is 
time to go. On our recent trip to England I was particularly impressed 
with the size of some in the Savill Garden that must have been so well 
pleased with their situation that they had decided to stay indefinitely. 

I have never stopped to analyze all the reasons for the many losses I 
have had. With such small bulbs there is less to resist any trouble that 
comes their way: drying out, too much heat or cold, diesease, 
over-medicating, too deep or too shallow planting. I have learned to use 
sand to insulate any small bulbs out of the ground during the summer. I 
find planting in plastic mesh berry basket cages an invaluable aid in 
keeping track of what ought to be there when I dig. I have not paid 
enough attention to summer baking of certain kinds reputed to need that, 
although at times my intentions have been good. There has always been 
something else to look forward to, and I have ignored the spilt milk to 
dream of things to come. I hope others will do better at combining the 
fun of experimentation with careful attention to preservation. 


r 
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GROWING DAFFODILS IN THE NORTHERN 

NECK OF VIRGINIA 

I have a daffodil bed 20’ by 150’ and dig one third of my bulbs each 
year. They are planted in rows 18 inches apart and mulched with pine 
tags (pine straw). Before I begin digging, I rake up all the tags on the 
bed, put them in bags and use again in the fall after I finish planting, 1 
plan to dig the last two weeks in June and the first two weeks in July. I 
use a potato fork and dig one cultivar at a time. All bulbs are cleaned, 
washed, treated with Benlate, dried, and stored in potato bags. 1 finished 
digging this year July 10th, and it about finished me! The bulbs were 
never better, with scarcely any loss and great increase. 

My soil is sandy with good drainage. The County Agent tests my soil 
each year. All I needed this year was muriate of potash (potassium 
chloride) scattered over the bed before it was re-dug and made ready for 
planting. I dig the bed about 12 inches deep and work the soil until it is 
in good shape. I like to begin replanting the bulbs about the middle of 
August and finish by September 15th. It usually takes me a month to get 
my ground ready for re-planting. Of course a lot depends on the weather. 

I plant my bulbs in rows 18 inches apart and use a string to keep the 
rows straight. I begin planting Division 1 and go right through planting 
them in order. As I replace markers I use color coding and follow 
Daffodils to Show and Grow. When I re-use the old markers I change them 
and use color coding. I use markers from Everlasting Label Co,, Delta, 
Ohio. Rose marker Ell suits me best, 

I use a bulb planter to make the hole for the bulb and plant about three 
times the height of the bulb for the depth of planting. As I make the hole 
for the bulb I add one teaspoon muriate of potash and mix that in the soil. 
Then I add one tablespoon bone meal, one tablespoon sand, and a little 
chlordane dust. When I put my bulb in I put one tablespoon sand over the 
bulb to fill up any air pockets and dust some chlordane over the bulb. 1 
plant bulbs four to six inches apart, depending on the size of the bulb. I 
also plant miniatures in rows, and when I have one bulb or very small 
bulbs I put them inside a small tin can (water chestnut can is great), cut 
out the top and bottom, and put the bulb inside it in the ground. In this 
way the bulb isn’t lost. 

After I finish planting, I hoe the rows up to add more dirt to the depth 
in planting. I mulch the newly planted bed with pine tags and also go 
over the whole bed with a fresh lot of pine tags to make a nicer 
appearance. Also blooms don’t get splashed so easily. 

Everyone is advised to water. I do not, but depend on Nature. Living in 
the country we never felt we had enough of a water supply to use on 
daffodils. I’m sure I would be much better off to water. We always have 
dry spells and then there are wet spells. There is always the weather to 
complain about. I seem to have more wind than most any one. 

Many bulbs are naturalized under the pines and some have been there 
more than twenty years. These are never dug up. I have many clumps of 
miniatures and I am always surprised when I see them blooming, for I 
always forget just where they are planted. Spring along the 
Rappahannock River is quite lovely and always interesting. 

—Mrs. John Payne Robinson, White Stone , Va. 

(From a program for the Middle Atlantic Region, Fall, 1978) 
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PRIDE OF PRESTEIGNE — WILSON’S 

POETS 

MEG YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 


"I freely admit that the best of my fun 
1 owe it to horse and hound.” 

(Whyte-Melville, English Laureate of Fox-hunting) 

Alexander M. Wilson wrote that was his exact feeling, if daffodils could 
be permitted equal time with the hunting field. The chase, perhaps, he 
loved too well because early in life he was thrown from a horse during 
fox-hunting and broke his spine making it impossible to turn his head and 
giving him a look both attentive and quizzical. And yet, that mishap may 
have given him more time for daffodils including some seventy cultivars 
of poeticus about which Holland's Matthew Zandbergen says one was as 
good as the other. 

One of his best poets, Milan, received its Award of Merit as a cultivar 
for exhibition on April 14, 1953, with eighteen out of a possible 
twenty-two votes, just four months before his death. It was put up by his 
son-in-law, David Gourlay, and described as a broad perianthed poeticus 
with a flower 314" in diameter, well poised on a 16” stem. Milan has a 
style all its own — good size for a poet and an exceptionally large eye. 
Commercially listed today in several catalogues, it has proven it’s worth as 
a garden cultivar of good increase and with nearly every flower good 
enough for exhibition. Moreover, it is a splendid parent both as a seed 
parent and as a pollen parent. 

Felindre is another Wilson poet commercially available today, also with 
a beautiful eye larger than usual for a poet. Placed side-by-side w'ith 
Como, raised by Gourlay, and Pidget, a Como seedling, similar hereditary 
genes are evident. 

As Wilson’s spine injury became more and more painful with advancing 
years, he gardened less and less but continued to make crosses and gave 
the seeds to his daughter and son-in-law to raise. In my mind I think of 
the A. M. Wilson and Gourlay poets as the “Wilson-Family-Flowers,” 
Gourlay was not really very much interested in raising daffodils and 
eventually the Lionel Richardsons bought their “stable” of bulbs. Mrs. 
Richardson registered Perdita and Como, both raised by Gourlay. Her 
choice of the name Perdita, which was the name of a famous horse, would 
have appealed to the horse-loving Alec for the hint of double meaning 
since the word in English means “lost one.” That it was also the name of 
one of Shakespeare’s characters might have interested the scholarly mind, 
too. By a coincidence which could never have been foretold she saw, 
planted in a row next to Perdita in a Maryland Garden, another Gourlay 
raised but un-registered poet named Stilton. The source from which it 
came was one whose reputation she would not question but she gasped, 
“We were supposed to have gotten everything from Gourlay!” and added, 
“It is much the better flower.” Adding to the mystery of how it escaped 
transfer to Prospect House is the fact that in the same garden grows 
another poet, also named Stilton, that was bought from a Cornwall 
grower. Both Stiltons look like the same clone and bloom at the same 
time. Not very far away is a P. D. Williams’ poet. Lady Serena, which is of 
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similar size and statuesque pose as these from the “Wilson-Family” which 
makes one wonder about exchange of pollen or seeds between the two 
men. Very early in the century at least one poet of Williams’ raising, 
Tennyson, was grown and exhibited by Wilson. 

Although P. D. Williams was approximately three years older than A. 
M, Wilson, they were “Eton Boys” at about the same time and renewed 
acquaintance when Wilson advertised chrysanthemum plants for sale 
which Williams ordered. Such close friendship developed that during 
some periods they wrote daily letters to each other and so admired each 
others work with daffodils that they could almost be considered partners. 
Both were extremely interested in poets. In the early 1900’s Wilson went 
annually to see what poets Engleheart had to offer, buying three or four 
stocks at a time, such as Bret Harte and Madrigal and one available today 
— Sarchedon. He always looked for those with good stem, neck, and 
carriage which may have been his own way of joking about his own 
problems from his spine injury. Both men served on the Narcissus 
Committee of the RHS and supported the early RHS daffodil shows by 
subscribing money for prizes and exhibiting. 

In 1914 Mr. Wilson won firsts for many collections, one being for 
forty-eight cultivars in which he included the poet Tennyson. In the class 
for a single poet he won first with his own new poet, Francis Bacon, 
described as probably one of the largest poets in existence with segments 
incurving and blunt-ended, eye citron, with dark red edge. In the 
Midland Show that same year he won the Herbert Chapman Poeticus 
Trophy for True Poeticus. That wording makes one wonder if even then 
there was a trend to veer away from simon-pure poets. Many of his poets 
were included in his catalogue which listed one hundred and fifteen 
cultivars with the average price nearly five pounds each. 

A list of new flowers in the 1915 RHS Daffodil Yearbook includes 
Wilson’s Bridget describing it as a poet of much distinction with wide, 
smooth segments and a green eye with prominent red edge no less than an 
eighth of an inch in width. Another of his poets is given the prestige of a 
full page photograph showing three blooms named Alpha which are 
described as an example of a good poet of the Tennyson type which 
strikes the balance between a very round and a very starry flower in a 
happy manner. It has a slightly reflexed perianth and a pale yellow eye 
w ith narrow red edge. It appears as late as the 1969 Classified List, but 
Bridget may have been a casualty of the eelworm scourge which reduced 
his stocks from a value of 12,000 pounds to less than 200 pounds worth in 
only two years. According to Matthew Zandbergen, whose father Gerrit 
was one of Mr. Wilson’s best friends, Fred Secrett and Wilson together 
had bought a series of poets from Engleheart. It is common knowledge 
that Engleheart’s stocks were almost wiped out by eelworm so that is 
possibly how the eelworm was introduced into the Somerset soil. With the 
soil so contaminated with eelworm it was unthinkable to try to build his 
stocks again on the same ground, so he moved in 1918 from Somerset to 
Presteigne, Radnorshire, where he lived the rest of his life. 

The RHS Classified List of 1927 reports others of his early poets that 
had either been lost to cultivation or surpassed by modern cultivars of 
that time. The poets Byron, Chicot, Druid, Emerson, Evander, Merodach, 
Walo, Whittier — all from 1908 — were gone. So were Sasso, Algitha, 
Desna, and Aristophanes from 1913 to 1916. Martial and Francis Bacon 
were the only early ones still on the list. 
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After the move to Radnorshire the daffodil stocks were built up again 
into a great collection including so many poets that he was particularly 
recognized for raising them in an article by Peter Barr in the 1933 RHS 
Daffodil Yearbook. He and P. D. Williams were the only ones besides 
Engleheart who were so mentioned. 1927 registrations included Esterelle, 
Mallard, Pekon; Beldain, Ibycus, Timothy, Pindar (later moved to 
Division 3), and Felindre in 1930; Solesmes in 1931; Funchal, Levada, and 
Milan in 1932; and Toofin in 1938. He no longer exhibited competitively 
but sold bulbs as well as cut flowers. 

The loss of prized daffodils from so many years of labor was far more 
tragic to Mr. Wilson than the financial loss. He had other means of 
“putting bread on his table” — or more literally, “candy.” His chief 
financial interest was the manufacture of Cadbury Candy. It was one of 
the industries in Britian that was visited in 1939 by American students 
studying progressive ideas of management toward employees. A student 
report reads: 

At Cadbury, in Bourneville, there was pleasant, if plain, housing, 
apparently job security, a minor physical exam before employment 
but no routine check-ups later. The personnel making the candy 
wore starchily clean outfits and caps. The ceiling in the factory was 
very high with walls of glass so daylight could suffice for lighting. A 
few birds flew around at the very top. In general the mood was one of 
friendly satisfaction. Surely the students were satisfied! They were 
permitted to eat as much of each type of candy being made as they 
wished and when the tour was over were treated to milk and cookies 
and generously given candy to take home. It was a very gracious 
gentleman who entertained the group and one can wonder if it might 
have been Mr. Wilson himself. 

That he was generous and had a kind regard for others is attested to by 
Matthew Zandbergen. During the last half year of World War II, the 
Dutch food supplies had to be dropped by air. Alec Wilson gave the 
chocolates each food packages contained. The ultimate in generosity and 
deep regard for his friends was evidenced toward the Zandbergen family. 
Only two days after their return to the Netherlands from a visit to the 
Wilsons, Holland was occupied by the Germans. A. M. Wilson was so 
fearful of bomb danger to his friends that he put in his w ill the provision 
that if the Zandbergens survived the war and their buildings had been 
razed they would be restored at his expense. During the war contact 
between the two families was kept up by way of the Red Cross in Geneva 
but during the last six months of the war that line of communication 
broke down and neither family knew if the other was still alive. When the 
war was over Matthew managed to be the first Dutch bulb dealer to get 
transportation into Britain to try to re-establish the business. It w'as the 
British Ambassador who arranged his trip — on a bomber! The Wilsons 
were the first of his daffodil friends he went to see and it was then that 
they told him the terms in the w'ill and he could tell them that there was 
no damage at all to the Zandbergen family although there had been 
bombs dropping all around them. 

The Lionel Richardsons were very good friends of the Wilsons with 
common interests in horses and daffodils. Mrs. Richardson, in describing 
her first visit to Presteigne in her early days as a bride, said Mr. Wilson 
seemed to be intensely interested in everything she had to say on any 
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subject and with his sideways quizzical look he asked her so many 
questions she hardly got to eat a bite of dinner. Each time she finished her 
answer and lifted her fork again to pick up a morsel of food there came 
another question and down went fork and food again. Dinner was nearly 
over and the servants ready to clear off the table but Nell had still not had 
a bite to eat when Mrs. Wilson interrrupted, “Alex, dear, please let the 
young lady eat her dinner. Do!” Nell said he had a great curiosity, not just 
about her but about all things in his life. He was a botanist and well-read, 
extremely religious — went to Communion service each morning, bred 
fighting cocks as a sideline which being a forbidden occupation Nell said 
she and Lionel always thought never quite tied in with religion. 

It was probably about I960 when the Richardsons acquired the 
remaining “Wilson-Family" stock from David Gourlay. After Mr. Wilson’s 
death in 1953, he had continued to put up a trade exhibit at the London 
Show' in which Wilson cultivars from several divisions, including poets 
and seedlings, were shown. The exhibits won several Silver Flora Medals 
and in 1957 a Silver Banksian Medal was awarded to an attractive group 
which included good vases of poets bred by the late Alec Wilson — Milan, 
Felindre, and a good poeticus under number W 383. That same year he 
registered the Wilson raised Pippa. Its name seems like a eulogy when the 
lines from Browning's “Pippa Passes" are read: 

“All service ranks the same with God — 

With God, whose puppets, best and worst. 

Are we: there is no last and first,” 


Mrs. Lionel Richardson and Mr. Matthew Zandbergen supplied many of the 
personal glimpses into the personality of LMr. A, M. Wilson, their friend- 
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MAYBE IT S TIME FOR RECESS 

Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa 


A Judge: One who has knowledge and experience 
sufficient to decide on the merits of a question; a 
connoisseur, 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


Judgment: The capacity to make reasonable decisions, 
especially in regard to the practical affairs of life; good 
sense; wisdom. 

American Heritage Dictionary 


It is with some misgiving and almost a sense of shame that I admit I am 
not an Accredited Daffodil Judge. Would that I were! My desolate 
geographic location and lack of time are my only excuses. And yet, as an 
outsider, perhaps 1 may be allowed a viewpoint on daffodil judging that 
may seem at first to be heretical. 

In a nutshell, I think daffodil judges should “judge” daffodils; the 
judgment should be between blooms, and not between blooms and an 
arbitrary Classification System. I admit to fathering the present RHS 
Classification; but the computerized system was never intended to take 
into account nuances of color, grace, symmetry, and all those other things 
which make daffodils both beautiful and individuals. As Mrs. John (Lib) 
Capen has so aptly put it: “The purpose of any classification is simply to 
allow the comparison of like with like.” And that is just what the present 
color-coded classification does. Similar daffodils are grouped so that the 
judges, a group of connoisseurs, may determine which among the group 
are the most worthy. 

I cannot imagine a Miss America Beauty Contest being decided by a 
computer. 1 can’t believe that putting a scheme of feminine measurements 
and coloration into a computer would come up with the loveliest 
contestant — or the most talented. Yet, I fear that some of our daffodil 
judges are accepting computer sources rather than the evidence of their 
own eyes and years of experience in daffodil cultivation. 

A system of classification based in part upon color will always have 
difficult “gray zones;” red or orange; white or creamy yellows 
apricot-yellow or pink, etc. etc. And yet, we really don’t have much 
difficulty in judging a collection of five “pinks.” Cool Flame may be 
classified 2W-R; but it looks better with pinks than with Avenger or 
Libya. 

Another problem is the proper placement of toned daffodils. These 
have usually been classified according to their most likely appearance as a 
mature flower on the show table. And yet, Lalique opens 3W-Y; becomes 
3Y-Y, and subsequently may make a lovely 3Y-WWY. Thus, Lalique, 
depending upon its stage of development, could be accurately compared 
in any of three classifications. What is one to do? 
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Star Wish is a lovely 3W-GYR. When entered in the Boston Daffodil 
Show, its toned perianth made it 3Y-GYR. It was placed in the latter 
classification as a non-entry because of its “legal description.” A wise and 
tolerant judge left a note that Star Wish “was the best bloom in the group, 
hands down, and it was a pity it was unclassified.” 

With this preamble, let me get to my message and my request. 

1. At least 95 percent of daffodils are solidly and correctly grouped 
under the current classification. 

2. The classification of certain other daffodils, well known to 
knowledgeable judges, may vary due to genetic influences or to vagaries 
in weather, climate, or cultivation. 

3. These “variable daffodils,” when shown, should be placed by the 
exhibitor (or by the classification judge, if necessary) into the appropriate 
group with which they best compare at that time. 

4. The wise and experienced judge, undaunted by computerized 
classifications, should judge the blooms on their comparative merits. 

What I'm really asking for is a sort of moratorium on classification 
nit-picking and an increasing regard for wisdom and experience in the 
judging of daffodils. Admittedly, there is no substitute for the intensive 
and detailed education one receives in daffodil Judging Schools. Judging 
Schools provide a neatness of knowledge and decision which is nowhere 
else available. 

But equally important is that basic expertise gained through the 
experience of actually growing a host of daffodils. The little foibles, 
strengths, idiosyncrasies and variability of individual cultivars can only 
be so learned. Such knowledge infinitely improves the skills gained in 
attending schools and in judging daffodil competitions. 

Styles change! The length of skirts or hair, the amount of decolletage or 
gaping seam are matters of continuing judgment and consideration. Styles 
in daffodils change, also! The diversity of color and combinations of color 
now being seen were undreamed of ten years ago; the tendencies of some 
daffodils to change styles are both fascinating and frustrating. But the 
judges must admit that such changeable flowers are with us and, as Lib 
Capen says, “compare like with like.” 

As to the moratorium, if the judges are willing to occassionally ignore 
an adamant classification in order to do justice to certain blooms, I am 
willing to talk to the computer and possibly come up with a less stringent 
classification; i.e., give cultivars with known variation recognition in 
more than one class. 

I am depending upon the wisdom and experience of judges who grow 
flowers. They in turn may ultimately depend upon a somewhat flexible 
classification which more readily suits the needs of reality. 


(Editor’s note: Dr. Throckmorton's article was sent to Judging Schools and 
Classification Chairmen, as well as former School Chairman for comment, 
from which excerpts follow.) 

From the point of view of what is being taught in ADS Judging 
Schools, I believe much of what Dr. Throckmorton suggests is already 
covered in Course I of the schools. Please see page 3 of Handbook for 
Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils regarding judging against perfection 
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for the cultivar and for the division. Also see page 4 where “Typical of 
Cultivar” is discussed, and revised page 8 which refers to the variables in 
the way color is seen and described. 

In my opinion the ADS does not have the right to alter the 
classification and description given to a flower by its hybridizer or the 
one who registers it once it has been accepted by the RHS. We ought to 
assume that the hybridizer gave the color code he felt was correct at the 
best stage of development and the flower ought to be placed in that class 
unless the schedule committee has provided otherw ise in the wording of 
the schedule and the provision of classes for “others” or “variables” has 
been made. 

—Margaret Yerger, Judging Schools Chairman 

I find as Classification Chairman, I disagree with Dr. Throckmorton 
mainly because the Classification System is the definite point of reference 
for growers, buyers, exhibitors, and judges. I think a daffodil has to be 
color coded by its originator and if it is to be placed in a class it has to 
conform thereto. No daffodil should have two color codes in Daffodils to 
Show and Grow. 1 believe these daffodils should be placed in collection 
classes where color coding should not be required and thus be judged on 
their merits alone and not according to their book code. 

—Amy Cole Anthony, Classification Chairman 

Would it be possible to indicate after the given color code that the 
cultivar is variable by using a V, example: 2Y-WPP-V, or some other 
indicator? This would alert the judges, and they would then judge the 
cultivar on its merits. I think all like cultivars must be judged in the same 
class regardless of their color change. To place them in different classes in 
a show would be very confusing to the public, exhibitor, and also the 
judges. It seems to me that all specimens of the same cultivar must be 
placed in the same class and that designated by the color code as given in 
the Data Bank. 

We have had the color change with maturity problem in our reverse 
bicolors, but have handled it by putting them all in the same class 
regardless of state of maturity. It works quite well. We as judges know if 
they are not reversed they are immature and that we must take color into 
consideration. I would never penalize heavily because a reverse bicolor 
had not reversed completely. In other words, I would never withhold an 
award if other qualities were there and would not hesitate to give a blue 
ribbon if the specimen warranted it, regardless of color change. A fair 
judge would not take off ten points on color alone. 

Not all judges can afford the new, expensive cultivars and may see them 
only in shows. If they are alerted by some symbol in the color code, then 
they will not be surprised that all of that cultivar do not look alike 
colorwise. 

—Helen K. Link 

(Editor's note: I think Cool Flame should he re-classified as 2W-P. It does 
look better with pinks than with Avenger or Libya. But if it were entered in 
a class for five pinks as it is now classified, I would mark the tag "not 
according to schedule.") 
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ADDENDUM: 

The article, as originally submitted, has been strained through the fine 
meshes of substantial and knowledgeable daffodil growers and judges. It is 
obvious that some sort of accommodation is in order. After considerable 
thought, I believe the suggestion of Helen Link makes excellent sense (as 
always) and goes a long way toward solving the problem. 

I am certain that the letter V, standing for “variable”, can be put in 
juxtaposition to the classification and color code — not as a part ol it, but as 
a significant symbol to alert judges and growers alike. Cultivars so 
identified will deserve the attention of knowledgeable individuals if they 
are to be exhibited. As a beginning, all toned and most reverse bicolor 
daffodils would be so marked. 

The computer can handle this, if such added information seems 
important. Knowledge is the road to understanding. 

—Dr. Tom Throckmorton 


Narcissus tazetta GRAND MONARQUE 

George E. Morrill, Oregon City, Oregon 

On page 164 of the March, 1971, Daffodil Journal, L. S. Hannibal says, 
"Some years back I found that Narcissus tazetta Grand Monarque had 
fertile pollen and that it would strike on poeticus forms as well as other 
fertile tazettas.” When I became interested in working with tazettas, I 
inquired in the summer of 1977 in "Where can I get . ..?” about Grand 
Monarque. The response was overwhelming: four different persons sent 
me bulbs of Grand Monarque. 

Mrs. E. T. Allen, Tennessee, sent three bulbs. One was a double nose, 
one was a large round and the third was a very large slab. Curran Craft, 
South Carolina, sent one triple nosed bulb. Bill Welch, California, sent 
one bulb which I judged would be four nosed in another year. L. S, 
Hannibal sent four small round bulbs. 

On page 139 of the Daffodil Handbook, L. S. Hannibal says ".. . Grand 
Monarque has fertile pollen, produces fewer offsets — less than one a year 
,. From the description of bulbs received, and what Hannibal said 
about slow r multiplication, I decided that they were probably not Grand 
Monarque so paid no attention to the blooms in 1978. When Hannibal’s 
small rounds finally bloomed in 1979,1 found that all the bulbs except the 
one sent by Curran Craft were Grand Monarque. Craft’s was a Grand 
Primo according to the description given by Hannibal in one of his 
articles. 

Grand Monarque pollen did not prove as fertile as expected when used 
in 1979. In the following list, the name of the seed parent is followed by 
the number of flowers pollinized and the number setting seed: Rubra 
32/4, Grace Note 7/0, Cantabile 13/0, Dactyl 13/1, Dallas 4/2, Pheasant Eye 
14/0, and Evan’s H-44 30/1. On the other hand, some of my other crosses 
did not prove very productive: Falstaff x Soleil d’Or 9/0, White Ash x 
N. asturiensis 1/0, Vulcan x Soleil d’Or 9/2, RJ-9 x N. jonquilla 8/2, 
Cameo Queen x N. asturiensis 1/0, Carita x Matador 23/6 and Bantam x 
N. asturiensis 10/2. 

I only applied Grand Monarque pollen to the flowers once this year. 
Next year I will try doing it twice in the hopes of getting better results. 
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GROWING TAZETTAS BY THE 
ORGANIC METHOD 

WILLIAM R. P. Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

My first awareness of the importance of providing tazettas with a large 
quantity of compost came last summer, when a bed of Avalanche planted 
in soil containing about 50 % oakleaf compost came up in early August. 
This was their second year of being planted in this location, having been 
planted there during the previous fall. The normal time for Avalanche to 
appear is November, with bloom coming in January. But this bed started 
blooming in October, the result of the compost having been a shift 
forward of fully three months. I was also aware at that time of unusually 
vigorous growth, including the production of many more leaves per bulb 
than one would expect from bulbs in their second year down. Obviously 
the bulbs were multiplying much faster than they do in normal farmland. 
Though in some cases there were not as many flowers per stem as would 
be expected (I’m not sure why), there were more stems than are normal. 
Additional stems were produced during November and December. 
Foliage, large and lush but of a lighter green than normal, continued to 
stay green into June with some plants still having good leaves in early 
July. So in spite of their having come up three months early, they still 
managed to stay green longer than the other plantings of Avalanche. I 
just dug all the dormant bulbs, and growth and increase have been 
phenomenal. They have made clumps twice the size of those from four 
year down bulbs in normal soil, so I’m getting twice the growth in half 
the time! 

Fortunately, there was a bulb of Grand Primo mixed in with the initial 
stock of Avalanche. It behaved exactly as did the Avalanche, yielding one 
stem in the first year, and four stems late last October in its second year. 
Upon digging eight bulbs were found, most being of blooming size. 

I am quite certain that other tazettas would be affected in the same 
way, and I do know for a fact that there is a direct relationship between 
the amount of organic matter in the soil and the size and quantity of 
bulbs produced. 

One thing that must be kept in mind is that tazettas are immune to 
basal rot. It could well be that those standard daffodils which are 
susceptible to basal rot would be a complete failure under such 
conditions. I shall try this method with daffodils known to be resistant to 
basal rot. Perhaps others will want to experiment with this also. 

Nematodes are able to attack tazettas but as yet I have seen very little 
evidence of their presence, except in the case of Highfield Beauty which 
seems to be especially susceptible. One planting of Grand Monarque has 
also shown some signs of nematodes, but what I am going to do for the 
time being is to plant African marigolds around the affected areas which 
should help prevent their spread. Hot-water treatment is a nuisance 
which I plan to avoid if at all possible. One thing I do know is that every 
living thing has some natural enemy, and nematodes are no exception. In 
the case of nematodes, fungi brought by decaying organic matter prey 
upon the nemas. Whether this applies to the bulb and stem nematode as 
w'ell as the more widespread root lesion type is something that only 
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experimentation can discover. Certainly their spread from one bulb to 
another while in the ground would be hindered. It is known that soil 
which is lacking in sufficient organic matter, or which has had all its 
microscopic life killed by chemicals and corrosive fertilizers, is a happy 
hunting ground for nemas. Sure enough, it is in soil to which I have not 
added organic matter that nematodes have spread from one plant to the 
next. This is a subject on which more research needs to be done in 
connection with narcissus. There has got to be something which keeps 
narcissus from being wiped out in the wild state by nemas and bulb fly. 

Which brings me to another topic, the narcissus bulb fly. It would seem 
that the trip the newborn maggot must make from the top of the bulb 
down to the basal plate would be a perilous journey for it, especially 
when there is plenty of predatory life in the soil around the bulb. One 
thing is very clear to me and that is that the bulb fly has become much 
scarcer this year. Of the several thousand bulbs that I’ve dug so far this 
season, there have only been about three or four bulbs which had maggots 
in them. The percentage used to be much higher, resulting in a very 
worrisome situation. There do seem to be more insects and earthworms 
living around the bulbs, particularly around the basal plate, than I have 
seen in previous years. Maybe some of these have been preying upon 
maggots trying to enter the bulbs. There cannot have been any shortage 
of eggs laid since bulb flies were quite common this spring. There have 
been several dozen bulbs encountered which do show clear signs of 
having been attacked last summer, so this does account for the number of 
flies seen. 1 am not really sure of the explanation for the sharp decrease in 
damage. No pesticides of any sort have ever been used, nor have I ever 
bothered catching them in a butterfly net since they have always seemed 
too common for me to even make a dent in the population. 

The lesser bulb fly differs from the large type in being primarily a 
clean-up type of insect. That is, it attacks bulbs which are already in a 
state of decay, either through rot or previous attack by the greater bulb 
fly. Rot only occurs when bulbs have been overwatered, a problem most 
common in soils which are heavy and therefore do not drain as fast from 
summertime watering as they should. A few bulbs rotted during the past 
year and were consequently full of maggots when dug, but this only 
occurred in locations where watering during last summer had been the 
heaviest. Rot is not of the basal rot type, but instead affects bulbs either 
by nearly all new roots rotting, or else by the top half of the bulb or the 
center of the bulb rotting. This is only caused by watering during their 
summer dormancy, w'hich I did last summer in the hope that I could keep 
them in growth year around. It didn’t make them come up one bit earlier, 
doing only harm by causing rot in a number of cases. There was no 
greater incidence of rot from summer watering in locations with the most 
organic matter. 

It is now clear to me that all tazettas except for "Stars” (a type of 
italicus ) demand about a one month period of summer dormancy. This 
means that the last watering should take place when the foliage is 
yellowing. By mid-July they can be watered, but it would be best I think 
to wait until the first of August, especially if the leaves have remained 
green into June. The unique thing about the “Stars” is that as the old 
roots are vanishing and the leaves are turning brown, the new roots are 
already starting in quantity. Bloom with these will come as early as 
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October. If grown in partial shade so that the leaves stay green later, in 
the case of “Stars” as the leaves are finally yellowing around the end of 
July, new leaves will come up right between the old ones and blooms will 
come on schedule in October. Of course watering must take place 
throughout the summer for this to take place. “Stars” never rots. It will 
grow under widely varied conditions, and as a consequence is very 
common in old gardens in this part of California. Its cutflowers last very 
poorly though due to its thin substance. There is a larger form of better 
substance and with more flowers per stem which I have selected and I call 
it for the time being “Super Stars.” Can anyone supply a fertile form of 
italicus ? These things are sterile. 

I do not believe there is any need to be concerned about virus in 
tazettas. They all seem to have it, with the exception of the "Stars" just 
mentioned. In some cases bulbs may be weakened somewhat by virus but 
I think this only likely to happen when a cultivar has become so old 
(maybe 100+ years) that it has picked up many different kinds of virus 
which in combination can weaken it somewhat as has happened with 
Soleil d’Or. Virus is the price that must be paid for t)ie convenience of 
propagating bulbs asexually rather than by seed as so often happens in the 
wild. I have seen badly virused tazettas much improved after a couple 
years of cultivation in good soil. I have often wondered if the viruses 
which affect tazettas are of the same type as those w'hich affect standard 
daffodils, or if standards are immune to tazetta viruses and vice versa. I 
saw an article in one of the RHS Yearbooks once that made it clear 
standard daffodils are not attacked by tazetta viruses, but there is 
disagreement on this. I have so few standard daffodils at this point that I 
am unable to reach any conclusions. If only daffodil breeders would 
devote more effort towards breeding for virus resistance then people 
would not have to be so concerned about virus. To put it simply, 1 ignore 
it. Most poetaz are quite resistant, maybe immune. 

Paper White naturally comes into bloom early, often beginning around 
Thanksgiving, Whether providing it with a large quantity of compost 
would make it bloom months ahead of that, I don't know, since I have 
only grown it in heavy soil. Paper Whites show much variation as to 
bloom season, with some types not blooming until March. Also there are 
differences in vigor among the various types, some being much faster to 
increase or larger in plant size than others. Apparently some will not cross 
when used as a seed parent, though all seem capable of self-fertilization. I 
would like to try more variations of Paper White in the hope of coming 
across some with better substance and broader perianth segments. Such 
plants would be much better for cutflower production. I would like to 
hear from anyone who has several kinds of Paper White or who has any 
differing from normal. I know that there are several different Paper 
Whites found in the southern states and as yet I have not had the 
opportunity to try many of them. 1 have also detected some differences in 
fragrance and some are much more pleasant, being reminiscent of 
Oriental lilies. Does anyone have an extra bulb of N. pacbybolbus this 
year? I would surely like to try crossing it with some of the best Paper 
Whites. Another Paper White relative I am looking for is pictured in the 
1966 Daffodil Handbook on page 126 with the name White Pearl. 
Everything I have had under the name White Pearl have rounded 
segments similar to Grand Primo or Sc illy White as pictured on the same 
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page. The White Pearl pictured shows a clear similarity to Paper White. 
Perhaps it would be useful in breeding better Paper Whites. The thin 
substance of many Paper Whites needs to be overcome. Some already in 
existence are quite good. 

One of the trickiest tazettas is the miniature Canaliculatus. There is, as 
everyone knows, no problem with making it grow; but except for the first 
year after purchase there are no blooms. 1 suspect that similar forms could 
be found in old gardens that might not be as reluctant to bloom. Anyone 
who has success with Canaliculatus, please let me know and perhaps this 
plant could be better understood. 

I shall leave for a future article a complete listing with descriptions of 
those I grow. Identification is very confusing. 

The best cutflowers are produced by the various whites with 
lemon-yellow cups, that is the Grand Monarque, Avalanche, and 
Compressus types. These are the largest and most vigorous of the tazettas 
but they are sometimes slow to increase and perhaps for that reason are 
much rarer than the creamy-cupped types such as Grand Primo and Scilly 
White. If any reader has extra bulbs of the white-with-lemon-cups type, 
please get in touch with me and I will buy them or supply Erlicheer, 
Grand Primo, or “Stars” in exchange. The lemon-cupped types are not 
grown in commercial quantities so I must usually acquire them in small 
quantities at a time. There are many variations among these and often a 
distinct form is represented by one or two bulbs received from another 
hobbyist. 

Tazettas deserve to be much more widely grown as their ease of 
cultivation (in mild winter climates), wide range of fragrances, and 
plentiful blooms make them ideal garden bulbs. I am not yet offering 
bulbs for sale but will be doing so in the future at which time 1 will 
advertise them in the Journal . Correspondence from all who are 
interested in tazettas and poetaz is always welcomed. 

- ■» <4 -— 

SOME NEW ZEALAND SHOW RESULTS 
P. PHILLIPS, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

At the North Island National Daffodil Show, held September 13-14, 
there were three entries for the ADS Silver-Trophy for nine 
American-bred blooms, not more than three of one cultivar. This was won 
by P. & G. Phillips who showed Velvet Robe, big, bright, and round; Pearl 
Pastel with good texture; New Penny, a very neat, smooth 3Y-Y seen here 
for the first time; Tangent, deep pink, almost red; and Radiation, old but 
useful. R. G. Cull was second and J. O’More was third. 

The best bloom at the show was a large, smooth all yellow 2Y-Y raised 
and shown by Mr. G.W.E. Brogden, called Gold Gem. 

At the South Island National, held in Nelson on September 22-23, Miss 
Mavis Verry won the British Raisers’ Gold Cup for 18 British raised, three 
of each, with a splendid exhibit. 

The American Silver Salver, for nine American-bred blooms, was won by 
Mr. Len Chambers who showed Alamo, Jolly Roger, Replete, Coral 
Ribbon, Audubon, Paradox, and Daydream. This was a very good and 
balanced entry. J. O’More was second and P. & G. Phillips were third. 

The best bloom was 73/24, a large, smooth, pure white 2W-W raised and 
shown by Len Chambers. Many fine new introductions appeared on the 
benches, mostly from David Bell and the Brogdens. 
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“THE WELL LAID PLANS OF MICE AND MEN_” 

Two years ago this summer, 1 was digging my collection of about two 
hundred named cultivars of daffodils to take them to Medford, New 
Jersey, because my husband and I were moving to a retirement 
community there, in September, they were planted in a display garden, 
carefully labeled as to division and color and a chart prepared showing 
their names and location. The following spring they were greatly enjoyed 
by the residents, as they learned that all daffodils were not yellow and 
some were tiny miniatures. 

The second spring, 1979, the Rancocas River rose twice in heavy 
rainfall and bounced the railroad ties, forming a border, onto the 
markers, tossing them about. However, the chart made it possible to 
replace the markers where they belonged. There was no sign of damage 
to the bulbs. 

In early March, came February Gold, early as always. About two weeks 
later, from the same spot came three white blooms of Division 2, looking 
surprisingly like Ice Follies! The flood could not have been responsible. 
Then later came a clump of bright yellow Larkelly in its appropriate spot. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the yellow flowers, one lovely pure white 
Dainty Miss appeared. What was this? 

Suddenly light dawned. Checking old charts 1 discovered that Larkelly 
and Dainty Miss had been living near each other for several years in their 
former home. Then I remembered that I had once planted February Gold 
and Ice Follies in concentric circles around an azalea near our front door, 
to give a succession of bloom! Did it require two years for those escaped 
bulblets of Ice Follies and Dainty Miss to mature enough to come into 
bloom in their new home? 

So, three cheers for charts and more careful digging when you move! 
What surprises will 1980 bring? 

—Mrs. Lester M. IlgenFRITZ, Medford, New Jersey 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: September 29, 1979. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly 
at Rt. 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980, with general business offices of the publisher 
at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil 
Society, Inc., Rt. 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980; Editor, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 
1206 Natchez Trace Rd., Franklin, TN 37064; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. 
William Pardue, 2591 Henthorn Rd. Columbus, OH 43221. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no 
bondholders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1,550; paid 
circulation, 1,372; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 45; total 
number of copies distributed, 1,417. Total number of copies printed (single issue 
nearest to filing date), 1,550; paid circulation, 1,375; sales through agents or 
dealers, none; free distribution, 47; total number of copies distributed, 1,422. I 
certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

—Mary Louise Gripshover 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 

Annual Membership A . ... _ Annual Membership 

—sio.oo American Camellia Society —$10.00— 

Membership enlilles you to four issues of THE CAMELLIA JOURNAL Each issue has 32 
to 40 pages of interesting articles, news and photographs, advertisements related to camellias 
and growers of camellias, and usually a four-color reproduction of a new variety 

Each December, members receive the handsome cloth bound AMERICAN CAMELLIA 
YEARBOOK of some 255 pages, containing the latest information on both greenhouse and 
outdoor culture breeding, disease control, history, arrangements, descriptions of gardens and 
other articles of interest There are several full color plates of new varieties in addition to 
numerous photographs illustrating the articles. 

The American Camellia Society will welcome you to its program of mutual pleasure and 
interest. 

AMERICAN CAMELLIA SOCIETY P.O. Box 1217 • Fort Valley, Georgia 31030 

Our 7-acre garden and headquarters building are open to visitors the year-round—FREE. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies—a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

Join the American Peon > Society ✓fe 

Due i S 7 5 0 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications I 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN, 55343 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 


Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frpst. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK 


Annual dues $7.50 Write to 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd. SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment, ^ 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in- 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant, ^ 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data uIwe 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY S7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALL1S SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, MARCH 27-29, 1980 
THE HYATT REGENCY, MEMPHIS, TN 38138 


Name _____,_ 

Address_____ 

City _-----State _ JAp ___.._ 

Christian or nickname _____ 

Registration fee: before March 1st.$70.00 

March 1st or later.$80.00 


Registration includes: National Show, March 27; Annual meeting, 
workshops. Banquet, March 28; All-day tour, Memphis-Mississippi, lunch 
& Banquet, March 29- 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_ No_ 

Please make check payable to: Mrs. Fred Bradley, Treasurer, and mail to 
Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Jr., Route I, Hughes, AR 72348 (Tel: 501-339*3223) 

HOTEL RESERVATION 

THE HYATT REGENCY, MEMPHIS 
939 Ridge Lake Boulevard, Memphis, TN 38138 
(Tel: 901-761-1234) 

American Daffodil Society, March 27-29, 1980 

Please submit by February 27, 1980 

(Twin) (Double) 

SINGLE $33.00 $35.00 

DOUBLE 38.00 40.00 

Extra person in room $8.00 

Suites available on request; Toll free #1-800-228-9000 
Please identify by ADS Group and Code #4535 

Name ______„___ 

Address __._„_ 

City ___-_State _ - Z ip ______ 

Arrival date _time ______ 

Departure date ______time__ 

1 plan to share a room with ________._ 

Send the reservation form directly to the Hyatt Regency Hotel at the above address 
with a deposit for the first night’s lodging. 


(King) 

$37.00 

42.00 
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RIVERBOATS, JAPANESE GARDENS, AND THE 
MUSIC THEY CALL THE MEMPHIS BLUES 

Mrs, Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 

Come South in springtime 1980 and join the MidSouth Daffodil Society 
for the 1980 convention in Memphis, Tennessee, March 27, 28, and 29. 
For our first convention of the new decade, ADS members will gather at 
the Hyatt-Regency Hotel at 939 Ridge Lake Boulevard, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38138. 

Metropolitan Memphis dominates a three-state area and is the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial hub of the MidSouth, but it never 
forgets that its heritage comes from the River, the Mighty Mississippi 
meandering by its door. In 1541 Hernando DeSoto discovered the 
Mississippi River in this vicinity, and in 1819, Memphis began to grow 
from the Chickasaw Bluffs overlooking this spot. 

Memphis, proud of its beautiful homes and gardens as well as its 
commercial growth, is the only four-time winner of the Ernest T. Trigg 
Award as the Cleanest City in the Nation. Ardent environmentalists will 
find kindred spirits here; Memphis residents recently won a lengthy 
dispute with national highway planners, successfully saying "Halt” to the 
four-lane interstate which would have slashed through the wooded acres 
of Overton Park, historic home of the Memphis Zoo and Aquarium. 

Memphis was once synonymous with cotton, and the cotton-rich 
Mississippi Delta was said to begin "in the lobby of the Peabody Hotel” in 
Memphis. Though diversified in trade and agricultural production now, 
Memphis is still the largest cotton market in the nation and 
convention-goers can visit the Memphis Cotton Exchange in session. 

Many fascinating options are available for those who arrive a few days 
early or stay after the convention is over. You can travel down the river 
on the “Memphis Queen,” or explore the Libertyland theme park. You can 
tour the Pink Palace Museum, the Chucalissa Indian Museum, or the 
Victorian Village, eighteen landmarks clustered in one downtown area 
which range from Neo-Classical through Late Gothic Revival 
architecture. 

If you like the Blues, ancient or modern, take time to see the W. C. 
Handy Park at the corner of Beale Street, and Graceland, home of the late 
Elvis Presley. For art lovers, the agenda ought to include the Dixon 
Gallery and Gardens, with their outstanding collection of Southern and 
European sculpture, near Audubon Park, and the Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery and Memphis Academy of Arts, both in Overton Park. 

The entries for the National Convention flower show will be accepted 
from 4 p.m. until 10 p.m. on Wednesday, March 26, and again from 7 a.m. 
until 10 a.m. on March 27. Miss Leslie Anderson, show chairman, urges all 
ADS members who have flowers already in bloom to make entries, as 
Memphis is near the southern border of the daffodil belt. 

Banquet speakers for the convention, according to the chairman, Mrs. 
Glenn Millar, will be the outstanding English hybridizer, John Lea, 
speaking on "Daffodils Today and Tomorrow,” and Charles Milleaiix, 
whose topic will be “A Southern Humorist Looks at Daffodil Growers.” 

Friday’s workshops offer an array of agonizing decisions, as ADS 
members must choose among the following: Mrs. Van Winton, presenting 
"Daffodil Designs in the Japanese Manner;” Mrs. John Bozievich, 
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illustrating ‘‘The Art of Painting with Daffodils;” Dr. William Bender, 
advising about “Daffodil Health Maintenance;” and Mrs. Phil Lee, 
speaking on "Flower Shows." 

Saturday's bus tour will include the city of Memphis and the Mississippi 
River, a stop at the Memphis Botanic Garden, and a trip down to 
Hernando, Mississippi, for box lunches in a charming country daffodil 
garden. The Memphis Botanic Garden is fairyland in springtime; at our 
convention season the cherry trees here rival in beauty the famous 
cherries in Washington’s Tidal Basin. The major focus for us will be the 
Charlotte Sawyer Memorial Daffodil Trail; also spectacular at this time is 
the Mitchie Magnolia Garden, with its long winding trail of Japanese 
magnolias in full bloom, and the wildflower garden of more than 300 
species in a naturally wooded cove along a winding stream. Bordering 
these is the W. C. Paul Arboretum, w r ith its collection of all the trees and 
woody plants indigenous to the mid-south area. If spring has been a bit 
tardy in coming, we can linger in the highceilinged Conservatory of 
tropical plants and the nearby Holmes Orchid House. 

Hernando, twenty miles south of Memphis, can well be termed the 
“Daffodil Capital of Mississippi.” The Daffodil Study Club of Hernando 
has been honored by both the State Council of Garden Clubs and the 
Mississippi Legislature for its achievements in daffodil growing for the 
past thirty years. The daffodils blooming in small-town dooryard gardens 
and on the nearby farms are a living museum of outstanding cuitivars for 
three decades. 

It always seems much too long to wait for daffodil time; rush your 
season and join us in Memphis for the 1980 convention. 


HERE AND THERE 

Newsletters from various regions, local, and overseas societies 
enthusiastically promote a wide range of activities from fund-raising bulb 
sales to fall meetings. 

The Southwest Region's newsletter tells of a planned fall meeting in 
Arkansas, gives school and show dates for Texas, and lists bulb orders for 
each group. The Texas Daffodil Society has programs coming up on 
“Color Coding” and “Companion Planting” in 1980. A new test garden 
will be planted at the University of Arkansas. 

The Midwest Region had a talk on "Reverse Bicolors” at their fall 
meeting, as well as slides of the World Convention. Show and school dates 
are also listed. 

The Southern Region newsletter gave planting tips and encouraged 
participation in the National Convention and show in Memphis, while the 
Middle Atlantic Region had plans for a fall meeting, including talks on 
“Drying Miniature Daffodils” and “Daffodil Myths and Facts.” 

The Northern California Daffodil Society held its annual bulb 
exchange and also sold their surplus bulbs at Lakeside Garden Center’s 
plant sale to help finance next year’s show. 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society is busy planting bulbs at Whetstone 
Park, and has programs planned on “Trumpets” and a workshop on 
“Preparing for Showing;" while the Washington Daffodil Society 
newsletter included statistics on its bulb order and a report of the World 
Convention. 
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The Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter lists show dates and some 
trophies available for 1979, while the Australian Daffodil Society 
newsletter includes articles on twin-scaling, breeding, and health 
measures for daffodils. 


On May 17, members of the Larus family joined a group of residents, 
staff, and friends of Church Homes for the official groundbreaking for 
the Betty Larus Center at Avery Heights, Hartford, Connecticut. John 
Larus had chosen this project as a fitting memorial to his wife. Their son, 
Charles, said that some of the thousands of daffodils for which John Larus 
was so well known would be planted around the center. 

Our Executive Director has been busy answering letters generated by 
an article in the March issue of Southern Living magazine. Though he had 
nothing to do with the article (or the mistakes therein), he was listed as a 
source for further information. To date he has received 153 written 
inquiries (all answered), which proves that even inaccurate publicity is 
better than no publicity at all! 


On September 23 at the National Arboretum in Washington, D.C., 
there was a formal dedication of a memorial bench in honor of Lil Meyer, 
The bench was placed in Fern Valley, which is planted heavily with 
daffodils. The bench was largely paid for by donations made in Lil’s name 
by Friends of the Arboretum. Roberta Watrous, Bill and Laura Lee 
Ticknor represented our Society at the dedication. 


Peggy Macneale of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently was given the first Quill 
and Trowel Award of the Garden Writers Association of America for her 
column, “Letters to New Gardeners,” in Flower and Garden magazine, 
Peggy became a regular columnist for F&G in 1973 with “Letters to 
Susie," a feature for junior gardeners, and last year began the series for 
homeowners beginning to garden. 


The following, which George Lee wrote in the March, 1969 , Journal, is 
even more important now that students need to have judged in five shows 
before being accredited: 

“One of the requirements for becoming an accredited judge is to have 
served as a student judge at three [now five] approved shows. Chairmen of 
judges, especially in areas where the number of accredited judges is 
limited, can help to increase the number of qualified judges by inviting 
students to serve on their panels along with the required two accredited 
judges. There is no limit on the number of students who may be attached 
to a panel. Students are identified on the roster which is published in the 
Journal each September. On the other hand, students anxious to complete 
their training should not hesitate to ask chairmen of judges of shows 
within their reach whether a place can be found for them.” 
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The Garden Club of Virginia Journal has two excellent articles on 
daffodils in the Sept.-Oct. 1979 issue. Mrs. George W. Burton and Fran 
Lewis, both ADS members, wrote on "Why Daffodils?” and “Miniature 
Daffodils are Fascinating" respectively. 


The gardening column in the New York Times of September 20, 1979, 
was devoted to daffodils. New England RVP Cathy Riley was interviewed 
by columnist Joan Lee Faust. The excellent article includes a drawing of 
the different types of daffodils and a list of good cultivars available 
locally. 


From Rye, NY, comes word of the death of Mrs. Jean Flagler Matthews 
this past spring. “Mrs. Matthews maintained an estate to which each 
spring hundreds of people from the greater New York area came to 
wander in a leisurely way throughout the estate. But they came mainly to 
stand in awesome admiration before the hills and valleys swaying with the 
golden laughter of millions of daffodils. And now, we hear, all that is to 
be sold .. . such long years of loving and diligent labor .. . ought not to 
be entirely the victim of the bulldozer. Is there no way to conserve some 
.. „ of the beauty of that estate? There are . . . many . . . who would pause 
to thank us next spring ... if we did, not to mention a host of citizens in 
this generation and in the generations to come." (Courtesy The Rye 
Chronicle.) 


One of the flowers entered in the Omagh show was a twin-flowered 
poeticus bred by Sir Frank Harrison and exhibited by Kate Reade. It 
caused quite a discussion, and Sir Frank closed his remarks at the Boston 
convention with the following poem. 

The Two-headed Cultivar and its Place in the World, or What Next? 



We raised a little cultivar 
With crown of red and green; 

For Vincent Square it could not flowei 
And there was never seen. 

When ribboned blue at Omagh 
It raised a great contention. 

For double heads are not by far 
A poetical intention 
Nor yet a tiny GYR 
And even less tazetta 
And so this nasty puzzle I 
Must leave to this convention! 


Frank's Fancy (Hardison photo) 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1979 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman . 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 

Brink, Venice; Nashville, 111.: Radom, Swanwick. 

Evans, Murray W.; Corbett, Ore.: Ceremony, Chanticleer, Chaperone, 
Cotton Candy, Keystone, Lipstick, Pink Tea, Pink Wing, Pipestone, 
Urbane. 

Frey, Eileen; Canby, Ore.: Prime Time, Sunny Thoughts. 

Havens, Mrs. Richard; Hubbard, Ore.: Apache, Bright Angel, China 
Lake, Diploma, Gold Coin, Kodiak, Meadow Lake, Red Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk. 

Koopowitz, Harold; Irvine, Calif.: Dragonfly, Fanflare, Polly’s Pearl, 
Stonewall, Transei King. 

Mitsch, Grant; Canby, Ore: Ace, Afterthot, Akepa, Beauty Tip, Becard, 
Bittern, Bobwhite, Campanile, Carib, Constancy, Decoy, Echelon, Elan, 
Emerald, Falconet, Glisten, Gold Tone, Grebe, Gull, Hillstar, Inca, 
Irresistible, Laser, Lavalier, Lemon Tarts, Lemon Tree, Life, Longspur, 
Lorikeet, Magician, Meditation, Memento, Mistique, Moonflight, 
Motmot, Music, Ocean Breeze, Orange Rim, Pasteline, Pink Perfume, 
Rail, Spun Honey, Suspense, Sylph, Triller, Trogon, Wishing Well. 

Link, Mrs. Goethe; Brooklyn, Ind.: Lemon Moon, Lime Mist, Roberta 
Watrous, Tu Tu, Whip-poor-will. 

Morrill, George; Oregon City, Ore.: Fiona Jean, Golden Clown, Joyful 
Day, Mellow Mist, Rosalie Morrill, Spider. 

Pannill, William: Martinsville, Va.: Del Rey. 

Throckmorton, Mrs. J, B,; Des Moines, Iowa: Steuben. 

Throckmorton, Tom D.; Des Moines, Iowa: Twenty-four Karat. 


REGISTRATIONS 

Measurements given are: bloom season; height (H.); diameter of flower 
(F.); length of perianth segments (P. segs.); length of corona (C. lgth,); 
diameter of corona (C. diam.). Color code will follow class. 
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ACE (Mitsch) 2W-PPW; midseason; H. 38 cm; F. 95mm; P. segs. 40 mm, 
white, flat and broad, pointed tips; C. lgth. 27mm; C. diam. 40 mm, pale 
clear pink with white border. F5/1 (Accent x Luscious). 

AFTERTHOT (Mitsch) 2Y-YYR; Late midseason; H. 30 cm; F. 70mm; P. 
segs. 19 mm, clear soft lemon yellow; C. lgth. 16 mm; C. diam. 21 mm, 
same as perianth with clean cut orange band about 1/16 inch wide. 
HH73/2 (Y56/1 (Q5/5 x Firecracker) x Leprechaun). 

AKEPA (Mitsch) 5W-P; late; H. 36 cm; F. 63 mm; P. segs. 26 mm, white; 
C. lgth. 15 mm; C. diam. 20 mm, shell pink; first clear pink triandrus 
hybrid of good form, two flowers per stem. HH4/2 (Accent x N. 
triandrus albus). 
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APACHE (Havens) 2Y-R; late midseason; H, 43 cm; F. 38 mm; P. segs. 39 
mm, yellow; C. lgth. 19 mm; C. diam. 33 mm, orange red; a tali, bright, 
late red cup. GEJ7/1 (Paricutin X Firecracker). 

BEAUTY TIP (Mitsch) 2W-W; late midseason; H. 51 cm; F. 93 mm; P. 
segs. 40 mm, ivory white; C. lgth. 32 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, same as 
perianth but with distinct pink flush when fresh. W65/2/3 (Easter Moon 
x 2/417, a Broughshane seedling). 

BECARD (Mitsch) 1 YW-Y; midseason; H. 53 cm; F. 101 mm; P. segs, 41 
mm, rich lemon gold with white halo; C. lgth. 41 mm; C. diam. 49 mm, 
white, overlaid rich buff; brighter buff rim, frilled trumpet XI47/1 
(B36/3 (Playboy x Daydream) x A46/3 (P39/2 X Rima)). 

BITTERN (Mitsch) 12Y-0; midseason; H. 30 cm; F. 60 mm; P. segs. 
29mm; bright lemon yellow; C. lgth. 13 mm; C. diam. 17 mm, bright 
orange, influenced by weather. Many stems, one or two flowers per 
stem. Ruffled and frilled crown shows both tazetta and cyclamineus 
ancestry but distinct from both. JJ76/5 (Matador x N. cyclamineus ). 

BOBWHITE (Mitsch) 7Y-Y; late midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 70mm; P. segs. 
32 mm, dear yellow; C. lgth. 24 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, slightly deeper 
yellow. Four or five blooms per stem. F72/8 (Daydream xN. jonquilla). 

BRIGHT ANGEL (Mitsch-Havens) 9W-GOR; late; F. 65 mm; P. segs. 30 
mm, clear white; C. lgth. 8mm; C. diam. 16 mm, green eye, orange, 
orange-red rim. D94/3 (Quetzal x Smyrna). 

CAMPANILE (Mitsch) 4Y-YOO; late midseason; H. 56 cm; F. 102 mm; P. 
segs. clear lemon yellow; C. yellow' and bright orange. FI28/2 (Falaise x 
Daydream). Very tall and large with strong stem. 

CARIB (Mitsch) 6W-P; midseason; H. 33 cm; F. 82 mm; P. segs. 36 mm, 
ivory, reflexed. C, lgth. 34 mm; C. diam. 28 mm, peach pink; beautiful 
form. KK105/3 (Y36/2 (Mabel Taylor x Interim) x N. cyclamineus). 

CEREMONY (Evans) 2Y-YYO; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 110 mm; P. segs. 
43 mm, yellow; C. lgth. 23 mm; C. diam. 40 mm, yellow orange. K27/1 
(Green Island X W-Y seedling). 

CHANTICLEER (Evans) 4Y-Y00; midseason; F. 105 mm; H. 38 cm; P. 
segs. 45 mm, yellow; C. yellow and orange; Nil ((Falaise x 037/5) x 
Zanzibar). 

CHAPERONE (Evans) 2W-0; midseason; H. 36 cm; F. 105 mm; P. segs. 40 
mm; white; C. lgth. 35 mm; C. diam. 15 mm, orange. N-43/1 (Hotspur x 
(Green Island x seedling)). 

CHINA LAKE (Havens) 2W-YWW; midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 108 mm; P. 
segs. 46 mm, milk white; C. lgth. 38 mm; C. diam. 40 mm, cream with 
slight pink cast, yellow eye. E64/1/2 (Empress of Ireland x Accent). 

CONSTANCY (Mitsch) 2Y-Y; midseason; H. 36 cm; F. 80 mm; P. segs. 33 
mm, soft clear yellow. C. lgth. 30 mm; C. diam. 26 mm, slightly deeper 
yellow. Flat smooth overlapping perianth of perfect form. JJ26/7 (Scio 
x Camelot). 

COTTON CANDY (Evans) 4W-WYP; midseason; H. 39 cm; F. 85 mm; 
P. segs. 40 mm, white; C. w'hite, yellow, pink. N-10. (C-137/5 x 
(Snowball x Interim)) 
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DECOY (Mitsch) 2W-R; late midseason; H. 41 cm; F. 95 mm; P. segs, 40 
mm, white; C. lgth. 22 mm; C. diam. 30 mm; deep rose red. JJ17/1 
(Y43/1 (P46/1 x Caro Nome) x Cool Flame). 

DEL REY (Pannill) 1W-P; midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 110 mm; P. segs. 45 
mm, white; C. lgth. 46 mm; C. diam. 50 mm, pink. F16A ((Interim x 
Rose of Tralee) X Alpine Glow). 

DIPLOMA (Havens) 2Y-Y; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 105 mm; P. segs, 44 
mm, soft pale lemon, flat; C. lgth. 35 mm; C. diam. 28 mm, yellow 
shading to pale orange gold. GEJ6/2 (Paricutin X Daydream). 

DRAGON FLY (Koopowitz) 6 0-R; early midseason; H. 22 cm; F. 64 mm; 
P. segs. 25 mm, pinkish beige with red halo and flush on petals; C. lgth. 
11 mm; C. diam. 23 mm, deep orange red, resembles Beryl in shape but 
with a novel coloring. A573/1 (Beryl x Ambergate). 

ECHELON (Mitsch) 2Y-YYO; midseason; H. 45 cm; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 
48 mm; rich golden yellow, somewhat reflexed; C. lgth. 20 mm; 
C. diam. 39 mm, slightly deeper yellow with narrow orange rim. JJ63/1 
(R62/1 (Playboy X Ardour) x P4/1 (Aranjuez x Tamino). 

ELAN (Mitsch) 6Y-R; midseason; H. 26 cm; F. 90 mm; P. segs. 40 mm, 
golden yellow, broad perianth; C. lgth. 28 mm; C. diam. 24 mm, bright 
orange red, similar but deeper color than Jetfire. JJ93/1 (A4/1 (Armada 
x Paricutin) x N. oyclamineus). 

EMERALD (Mitsch) 9W-GOR; late; H. 38 cm; F. 80 mm; P. segs. 33 mm, 
white; C. lgth, 4 mm; C. diam. 19 mm, large green eye, narrow orange 
band, red rim. D94/6 (Quetzal x Smyrna). 

FALCONET (Mitsch) 8Y-R; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 40 mm; P. segs. 16 
mm, yellow; C. lgth. 4 mm; C. diam. 16 mm, bright orange, three to five 
blooms to a stem. G82/5 (Matador x N. jonquilla). 

FANFLARE (Koopowitz) 12G-Y; H. 20 cm; F. 33 mm; P. segs. 16 mm, 
grass green; C. lgth. 15 mm; C. diam. 26 mm, rich lemon, strongly 
ribbed with crinkled rim. Floriferous and strong grower. E>977/1 (N. 
bulbocodium conspicuus X Gay Time). 

FIONA JEAN (Morrill) 7Y-Y; H. 33 cm; F. 55 mm; P. segs. 23 mm, 
yellow; C. lgth. 12 mm; C. diam., 22 mm, slightly darker yellow. 
Resembles Fruitcup of which it is a sport, but has two to three florets 
per stem, and is fragrant. 

GLISTEN (Mitsch) 2Y*W; early midseason; H. 51 cm; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 
40 mm, glowing very bright rich lemon, C. lgth. 38 mm; C. diam. 35 
mm, glistening white when fully developed. J09/2 (B 56/2 (Playboy x 
Daydream) x unknown). 

GOLD COIN (Havens) 2Y-Y; late midseason; H. 39 cm; F. 103 mm; P. 
segs. 43 mm, deep yellow; C. lgth. 39 mm; C. diam. 33 mm, deep yellow, 
long straight crown, slightly ruffled. FEJ7/9 (Orrneau x Butterscotch). 

GOLDEN CLOWN (Morrill) IY-Y; H. 12 cm; F. 23 mm; P. segs. 11 mm, 
light yellow; C. lgth. 13 mm; C. diam. 11 mm, yellow, petals twisted, 
miniature in size. 72-22 fN. asturiensts X Small Talk). 

GOLD TONE (Mitsch) 6W-YOO; early; H. 30 cm; F. 70 mm; P. segs. 33 
mm, chalky wEite, broad perianth; C. lgth. 30 mm; C. diam. 29 mm, 
lemon becoming orange but lighter near the base, J09/3 (B36 (Playboy 
x Daydream) x cyclamineus seedling). 

GREBE (Mitsch) 4Y-YOO; midseason; H. 58 cm; F. 95 mm; P. segs., double 
row of clear yellow segments. C, yellow and orange. FI33/1 (R63/1 
(Playboy x 127/3) x Enterprise). 
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GULL (Mitsch) 2W-GWW; late mid season; H. 54 cm; F. 117 mm; P. segs. 
50 mm, white, long petals; C. Igth. 31 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, white, 
green eye and green at base of crown. W65/2/7 (Easter Moon x 2/147 
(Broughshane seedling). 

HILLSTAR (Mitsch) 7Y-WYW; late midseason; H. 91 cm; F. 68 mm; P. 
segs. 31 mm, bright lemon yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 21 mm; C. 
diam. 29 mm; ivory, shaded buff, white edge. F72/6 (Daydream x 
N. jonquilla). 

INCA (Mitsch) 6Y-WWY; early; H. 30 cm; F. 78 mm; P. segs. 35 mm, 
greenish lemon, twisty; C. Igth. 31 mm; C. diam. 22 mm, same as 
perianth, fading to pure white with lemon gold rim. J01/1 (Barlow open 
pollinated). 

IRRESISTIBLE (Mitsch) 2Y-P; midseason; H. 33 cm; F. 92 mm; P. segs, 
39 mm; pale buffy lemon, flat overlapping perianth; C. Igth. 30 mm; C. 
diam. 42 mm, creamy buff, more pink inside, apricot pink frill. LL8/2 
(Milestone X Sugar Maple). 

JOYFUL DAY (Morrill) 7Y-Y; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 56. mm; P. segs. 
25 mm, light yellow; C. Igth. 7 mm; C. diam. 15 mm, yellow; fertile; 
RJ-9 (Rubra X N. jonquilla). 

KEYSTONE (Evans) 2Y-W; midseason; H. 35 cm; F. 95 mm; P. segs. 38 
mm, yellow; C. Igth, 30 mm; C. diam. 40 mm, white; L-10 (Binkle x 
(Bethany X Daydream)), 

KODIAK (Havens) 2W-P; late midseason; H. 43 cm; F. 114 mm; P. segs. 

44 mm, white, flat perianth; C. Igth. 24 mm; C. diam. 40 mm; lavender 
pink throat with coppery pink rim; FEJ8/1 (Precedent X Carita). 

LASER (Mitsch) 2W-R; late; H. 38 cm; F. 20 mm; P. segs. 51 mm, white, 
frequently with one cockled petal; C. Igth. 26 mm; C. diam. 45 mm, 
intense rose red, deepest color yet. KK32/10 (D17/13 (Precendent X 
Accent) x Space Ship). 

LAVALIER (Mitsch) 5YW-W; midseason; H. 40 cm; F. 85 mm; P. segs. 36 
mm, bright lemon, small white halo, C. Igth. 29 mm; C. diam. 23 mm, 
lemon, becoming ivory white. A rare triandrus reverse, very floriferous. 
G79/3 (Nazareth X N. triandrus aurantiacus). 

LEMON MOON (Link) 2Y-GYY; late midseason; H. 41 cm; F. 85 mm; P. 
segs. 40 mm, light yellow; C. Igth. 18 mm; C. diam. 35 mm, deeper 
yellow with green eye. Smooth satiny texture. 10 67 (Beige Beauty x 
Limeade). 

LEMON TARTS (Mitsch) 7YW-W; late; H. 48 cm; F. 80 mm; P. segs. 30 
mm, deep lemon yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 20 mm; C. diam. 30 
mm, white at maturity. Two or three flowers per stem. D80/11 (Quick 
Step x Daydream). 

LEMON TREE (Mitsch) 3W-YYO; late; H. 36 cm; F. 72 mm; P. segs. 30 
mm, glistening white; C. Igth, 6 mm; C. diam. 19 mm, yellow with tiny 
orange rim in moist climates. V03/3 (Cushendall, open pollinated). 

LIFE (Mitsch) 7YW-Y; late midseason; H. 51 cm; P. segs. 36 mm, soft 
lemon yellow, slight white halo; C. Igth. 16 mm; C. diam. 28 mm, soft 
lemon with pink tones KK99/2 (Top Notch X N. jonquilla). 

LIME MIST (Link) 2Y-GYY; midseason; H. 35 cm; F. 90 mm; P. segs. 35 
mm, soft greenish yellow; C. Igth. 15 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, green eye, 
yellow midsection and rim deeper yellow 1669 (Green Quest X Beige 
Beauty). 

LIPSTICK (Evans) 2Y-R; early midseason; H. 45 cm; F. 110 mm; P. segs. 

45 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 18 mm; C. diam, 30 mm, orange-red. N-66 
(Multnomah x Firecracker). 
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LONGSPUR (Mitsch) 5W*W; late midseason; H. 42 cm; F. 80 mm; P, segs. 
35 mm, white; C. Igth. 16 mm; C. diam. 26 mm, white with many 
flowers per stem. FI 52/9 (Easter Moon x N. triandrus albus). 

LORIKEET (Mitsch) 1Y-P; late midseason; H. 40 cm; F. 95 mm; P. segs. 
41 mm, soft lemon yellow; C. Igth. 41 mm; C. diam. 43 mm; apricot 
pink. The first good trumpet yellow and pink. H09/3 (Rima open 
pollinated). 

MAGICIAN (Mitsch) 2W-R; late midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 120 mm; P, 
segs. 54 mm, white; C. Igth. 34 mm; C. diam. 60 mm, very intense 
orange, large bowl shaped crown. JJ16/1 ((Accent x Rose Caprice) x 
Cool Flame). 

MEADOW LAKE (Havens) 2Y-Y; early midseason; H. 49 cm; F. 100 mm; 
P. segs. 40 mm, clear yellow, flat perianth; C. Igth. 35 ram; C. diam. 49 
mm, clear yellow, trumpet shaped, with rolled flare. FEJ6/6 (Nazareth 
x Butterscotch). 

MEDITATION (Mitsch) 2W-YWP; late midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 108 mm; 
P. segs. 45 mm, white; C. Igth. 29 mm; C. diam. 42 mm, yellow base, 
cream white, and pink, margin heavily frilled. G13/2 (Precedent X 
Eclat). 

MELLOW MIST (Morrill) 7Y-YOO; late. H. 29 cm; F. 65 mm; P. segs. 27 
mm, yellow; C. Igth. 11 mm; C. diam. 18 mm, yellow and orange. 
Fragrant, one or two flowers per stem. 63/2/2 (Bithynia x 
N. juncifolius). 

MEMENTO (Mitsch) 1YW-P; midseason; F. 95 mm; P. segs. 40 mm, pale 
lemon shading to ivory, flat overlapping perianth; C. Igth. 42 mm; C. 
diam. 40 mm, apricot pink trumpet. KK4/2 (Gloriola x Rima). 

MISTIQUE (Mitsch) 2W-W; late; H. 46 cm; F. 91 mm; P. segs. 42 mm, 
white, reflexed perianth; C. Igth. 17 mm; C. diam. 33 mm, white rolled 
corona. HH84/3 (Pigeon x Wings of Song). 

MOONFLIGHT (Mitsch) 4Y-Y; late midseason; H. 51 cm; F. 96 mm; P. 
segs. pale soft lemon; C. segs. soft lemon with deeper gold segments. 
G69/6 (Gay Time X Daydream). 

MOTMOT (Mitsch) 8Y-R; late midseason; H. 45 cm; F. 43 mm; P. segs. 20 
mm, bright yellow; C. Igth. 5 mm; C. diam. 16 mm, clear orange red, 
ruffled and fluted crowns. Six or more flowers per stem. G82/1 
(Matador x N. jonqutlla). 

MUSIC (Mitsch) 2WP-PPY; late midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 
40 mm, white with a suffusion of pink. Flat broad perianth. C. Igth. 30 
mm; C. diam. 38 mm, salmon rose, flared, fluted crown with amber 
margin. 1X14/5 (Romance x Cool Flame). 

OCEAN BREEZE (Mitsch) 6W-W; early; H. 30 cm; F. 64 mm; P. segs. 32 
mm, white, flat but narrow segments; C. Igth. 30 mm; C. diam. 22 mm, 
ivory lemon fading to creamy white. G91/2 (Titania x N. cyclamineus). 

ORANGE RIM (Mitsch) 2Y-YYO; early midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 88 mm; 
P. segs. 39 nun, soft clear yellow; C. Igth. 23 mm; C. diam. 35 mm, same, 
with narrow orange red rim. F99/4 (Aranjuez x Vulcan). 

PASTELINE (Mitsch) 2W-P; early midseason; H. 50 cm; F. 96 mm; P. 
segs. 42 mm; white; C. Igth. 27 mm; C. diam. 42 mm, salmon rose. G36/2 
(A5/8 (Caro Nome X Accent) X A34/10 (Precedent x Carita)). 

PINK PERFUME (Mitsch) 2W-WPP; midseason; H. 32 cm; F. 95 mm; P. 
segs. 40 mm, milk white; C. Igth. 31 mm; C. diam. 37 mm, all pink, 
changing to white at throat leaving pink rim. Fragrant. A16/7 
(Flamingo X Accent). 
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PINK TEA (Evans) 2W-P; late midseason; H. 38 cm; F, 110 mm; P. segs. 
43 mm, white; C. lgth. 37 mm; C. diam. 45 mm, pink. F-2G (Irish Rose x 
(Cordial x Accent)). 

PINK WING (Evans) 2W-P; midseason; H. 40 cm; F. 97 mm; P. segs. 40 
mm, white; C. lgth. 25 mm; C. diam. 40 mm, pink. P-5 ((Rose City x 
Irish Rose) x (K-44 x Caro Nome)). 

PIPESTONE (Evans) 2W-R; midseason; H. 35 cm; F. 115 mm; P. segs. 47 
mm, white; C. lgth. 30 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, red. N-51 (Accent x (Caro 
Nome x Allurement)). 

POLLY’S PEARL (Koopowitz) 8W-W; early midseason; H. 33 cm; F. 29 
mm; P. segs. 11 mm, white; C. lgth. 6 mm; C. diam. 11 mm, cream 
fading to white. Unknown origin; a selected clone. 

PRIME TIME (Frey) 2Y-Y; midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 90 mm; P. segs. 37 
mm, clear rich yellow, smooth, flat overlapping perianth; C. lgth. 31 
mm; C. diam. 24 mm., slightly deeper yellow, very frilled flange, 
straight sides. JEE9/3 (Playboy x Daydream). 

RADOM (Brink) 3W-GOR; late midseason; H. 35 cm; F. 100 mm; P. segs. 
40 mm, white; C. lgth. 15 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, green, orange, red rim. 
60-4 parentage unknown. 

RAIL (Mitsch) 4W-WYY; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 110 mm; P, segs. ivory 
white; C. white and lemon. G71/6 (Windblown x Carita). 

RED HAWK (Mitsch-Havens) 2Y-R; early; H. 46 cm; F. 98 mm; P. segs. 
38 mm, golden yellow; C. lgth. 42 mm; C. diam. 41 mm, orange red. 
R 98/1 (K9/2 (Campfire x Fortune’s Blaze) x Armada). 

ROBERTA WATROUS (Link) 7Y-GYP; late midseason; H. 29 cm; F. 65 
mm; P. segs. 25 mm, soft lemon yellow; C. lgth. 10 mm; C. diam. 20 
mm, green eye, yellow midsection, pink rim. 1570 (Gossamer x N. 
jonquilla). 

ROSALIE MORRILL (Morrill) 2W-YPP; midseason; H. 46 cm; F. 100 
mm; P. segs. 42 mm, white; C. lgth. 25 mm; C. diam. 47 mm, yellow, 
pink, pink. 67-7-3 (Precedent x Carita). 

SPARROW HAWK (Mitsch-Havens) 2Y-R; early; H. 46 cm; F. 98 mm; P, 
segs. 37 mm, smooth yellow; C. lgth. 19 mm; C. diam. 38 mm, red. 
R100/4 (K48/2 (Market Merry x Carbineer) x Armada). 

SPIDER (Morrill) 6Y-Y; H. 15 cm; F. 42 mm; P. segs. 24 mm, yellow; C. 
lgth. 24 mm; C. diam. 12 mm, yellow; miniature in size but with 
narrower, less reflexed petals than Atom which it resembles. 74-2-3 
(Little Gem x N. cyclamineus ). 

SPUN HONEY (Mitsch) 4Y-Y; late; H. 48 cm; F. 108 mm; P. segs. clear 
lemon; C. clear lemon with deeper lemon segments. HH102/5 (Gay 
Time x Daydream). 

STEUBEN (Evans-Throckmorton) 1W-W; early midseason; H. 45 cm; F. 
110 mm; P. segs. 45 mm, milk white; C. lgth. 47 mm; C. diam. 45 mm, 
milk white with green eye. N32/2 ((Zero x Beersheba) X Empress of 
Ireland). 

STONEWALL (Koopowitz) 2Y-WWY; early midseason; H. 53 cm; F. 118 
mm; P. segs. 43 mm, pale lemon with white halo at base; a silvery sheen 
on flat, oval petals; C. lgth. 20 mm; C. diam. 27 mm, white with broad 
lemon band on rim. Cl72/3 (Binkie x (Ambergate x Caracas)). 

SUNNY THOUGHTS (Frey) 2Y-Y; midseason; H. 49 cm; F. 90 mm; P. 
segs. 37 mm, smooth golden yellow, flat rounded perianth; C. lgth. 32 
mm; C. diam. 33 mm, deeper gold, frilled crown. JEE8/2 (Playboy x 
Daydream). 
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SUSPENSE (Mitsch) 9W-GYR; late; H, 46 cm; F. 80 mm; P. segs. 34 mm, 
white; C. Igth. 5 mm; C. diam. 22 mm, green eye, yellow band, red rim. 
D94/7 (Quetzal x Smyrna). 

SWANWICK (Brink) 9W-GOR; late midseason; H. 30 cm; F. 70 mm; P, 
segs. 30 mm, white; C. Igth. 5 mm; C diam. 20 mm, green, orange, red. 
62-4 (Actaea x Dulcimer). 

SYLPH (Mitsch) 1Y-Y; early; H. 22 cm; F. 57 mm; P. segs. 24 mm, clear 
lemon yellow, flat perianth; C. Igth. 26 mm; C. diam. 17 mm, slightly 
deeper lemon, long narrow trumpet. Miniature size. F015/1 (A52 x 
unknown). 

TRANSEI KING (Koopowitz) 2Y-WWY; midseason; H. 40 cm; F. 98 mm; 
P. segs. 41 mm, deep lemon yellow; C. Igth. 20 mm; C. diam. 47 mm, 
clear white with sparkling lemon rim. B472/3 (Binkie x Ambergate). 

TRILLER (Mitsch) 7Y-0; midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 65 mm; P. segs. 27 mm, 
golden yellow; C. Igth. 14 mm, C. diam. 21 mm, pale orange, 
developing to rich orange red. G58/1 (Vulcan X N. jonquilla). 

TROGON (Mitsch) 2Y-R; early midseason; H. 48 cm; F. 93 mm; P. segs. 
40 mm, deep yellow; C. Igth. 22 mm; C. diam. 41 mm, brilliant orange 
red. G63/4 (Seedling X Falstaff). 

TU TU (Link) 5W-GWW; late midseason; H. 28 cm; F. 70 mm; P. segs. 30 
mm, w r hite; C. Igth. 10 mm; C. diam. 30 mm, white with green eye. 
Heavily fluted smooth cup. Perianth slightly reflexed. One to two 
blooms per stem. 2470 (Green Hills x N. triandrus albus). 

TWENTY-FOUR KARAT (Evans-Throckmorton) 1Y-Y; early 
midseason; H. 37 cm; F. 102 mm; P. segs. 42 mm, yellow flat perianth; 
C. Igth. 46 mm; C. diam. 37 mm, yellow. N46/2 ((Galway x 1Y-Y sdlg) 
x Arctic Gold). 

URBANE (Evans) 2W-YOY; midseason; H. 40 cm; F. 95 mm; P. segs. 40 
mm, white; C. Igth. 15 mm; C. diam. 40 mm, yellow, orange, yellow. 
N-36 (Marsh Fire X Hotspur). 

WHIP-POOR-WILL (Link) 6Y-Y; midseason; H. 32 cm; F. 100 mm; P. 
segs. 38 mm, deep yellow; C. Igth, 28 mm; C. diam. 20 mm, yellow, 
(Bushtit open pollinated). 

WISHING WELL (Mitsch) 7Y-W; late; H. 53 cm; F. 90 mm; P. segs. 32 
mm, lemon yellow; C. Igth. 27 mm; C. diam. 38 mm, white with ruffled 
edge. D80/50 (Quickstep x Daydream). 


THE FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

Dr. GLENN Dooley, Bowling Green , Kentucky 


Each year presents the various seasonal activities. From the reports 
received, locally and regionally this past season was one of the finest ever. 
For once, the late daffodils enjoyed the favorable weather that the early 
daffodils enjoyed. The poeticus daffodils really out did themselves. 

Some time ago, there was a survey made through some of the Robins 
concerning the cyclamineus daffodils. These hybrids were derived from 
crossing N. cyclamineus with various daffodils. Since N. cyclamineus 
blooms so early, opportunities for the development of hybrids have been 
limited. Apparently Tete-a-tete, Jumblie, and Mite seem to be the most 
vigorous of the minature cyclamineus hybrids. Other minatures to have 
regional success. In some areas they grow exceptionally well. 
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Many years ago, one of the conventions, I saw blooms of Pepys which 
had been pot-grown. It was one of the most beautiful cyclamineus hybrids 
that I have ever seen. Since its health is so delicate, it never enjoyed wide 
distribution. It has been many years since I have seen it listed in a 
catalogue. 

The reports are often excellent for the older cyclamineus daffodils such 
as Peeping Tom, Golden Goblet, Garden Princess, February Gold, 
February Silver, March Sunshine, and Beryl. Sue Robinson of Whitestone, 
Virginia, reported that she planted fifty bulbs of February Gold some 
twenty years ago. There has been a profusion of blooms each year for all 
of these twenty years, and these bulbs have never been disturbed! Peeping 
Tom is another old favorite among many growers. 

Cornet is a very early flower. It is an excellent cyclamineus hybrid. But 
due to its earliness, it seldom has an opportunit to be seen in a show. 
When in a show, it will win its share of ribbons. The well known trio of 
cyclamineus hybrids, Charity May, Dove Wings, and Jenny, received 
varying reports. Dove Wings is tempermental; but where it is happy, it 
grows extremely well. Jenny is quite slow to increase. Of the three, 
Charity May is more widely grown. 

Beryl is a seedling of Chaucer and N. cyclamineus. Beryl has been with 
us for many, many years. It is a great favorite of mine. It grows well and 
increases well. Roger, a Beryl seedling, and Larkelly are later in 
blooming. They grow quite well for me. Another great favorite of mine is 
The Knave. Unfortunately, it has never been registered but it is a great 
beauty. The Knave will win its share of ribbons on the show table. 

In recent times, numerous new cyclaminous hybrids are appearing on 
the market. Some reports were given for Ibis, Jetfire, Chickadee, Satellite, 
Shimmer, Swift, Surfside, and a few others. The reports given were quite 
favorable. However, since they were not widely grown and the reports 
were quiet limited, it would be premature to give a general report on 
their performance. 



Left: Cornet. Right: Foundling (Gripshover photos) 


Foundling, a pink, has received excellent reports of its beauty, but its 
limited culture in this country does not allow for a solid report. It is 
hoped that, in time, it will be widely grown and its beauty will be 
admired by many growers. Titania and Joybell are two that are not happy 
with my growing conditions. Bushtit is a hybrid of Mite. Its style of 
bloom is unique among all the daffodils grown by me. It is hoped that the 
popularity of the cyclamineus hybrids will increase and they will be 
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grown by many more growers. Keep in mind that not all daffodils will be 
happy in everyone’s garden. 

Tag Bourne of Columbus, Ohio, is writing a script for a slide program 
of poeticus daffodils. A collection of these slides with the prepared script 
is very educational for any group. When completed, this will be available 
from Photography Chairman, Mrs. Harold Stanford. Meta Belle Eames 
wrote that she made arrangements for the buffet, dining, and coffee 
tables. Since she was not able to get out much among the daffodils, she 
brought them inside for further viewing. This is a marvelous method to 
get acquainted with daffodils. 

There is a report that Mary Mitchell, of Richmond, Virginia, is very 
much interested in the daffodils found in old plantings that have been 
down for 200 years or longer. Such daffodils are certainly healthy and 
strong growers. They have certain qualities not often found in more 
modern daffodils. 

There are inquiries for Robins on tazettas, intermediate daffodils, and 
some others. The problem is securing a sufficient number of interested 
persons to make such Robins feasible. There are vacancies in general 
Robins, poeticus robins, and regional robins. 

REPORT OF THE HEALTH AND CULTURE 

COMMITTEE 

MAY 3, 1979 

Problems of ADS members since the Board’s fall meeting have included 
nematodes, bulb flies, narcissus poisoning, and even hard-to-find narcissus 
cultivars. 

The grower with the nematode problem was going to lift all the bulbs 
in the bed concerned, discard those apparently infested, and hot water 
treat the balance. The bulbs were then to be planted in a bed never before 
used for daffodils, but only after treating that soil with methyl bromide. I 
pointed out that the fumigation of that bed hardly seemed necessary since 
that soil should be free of the bulb nematode. Treatment would have been 
more to the point for the bed where the diseased bulbs had grown. 

There seems to be a mistaken belief that treatment of the soil before 
planting will prevent nematode attacks. It will not if infested bulbs are 
planted since the effect of the chemical in the soil lasts for only a short 
time. All of these remarks refer only to the bulb-and-stem nematode, 
Ditylenchus dipsaci, and not to the root-lesion nematodes. If they are a 
threat, soil treatment is indicated. 

The bulb fly problem becomes confusing when insects are not properly 
identified. Buzzing insects in the daffodil beds are too often believed to 
be bulb flies but w r hen identified by specialists will turn out to be other 
flies or even small bumble bees. Make use of help from your 
tax-supported entomologist at your state experiment station. On the other 
hand if you discover a big fat grub in one of your bulbs you will know for 
sure what you have. 

There is one other misconception with regard to bulb flies. Some 
growers believe they have to protect lifted bulbs while they are curing 
out-of-doors in trays or boxes. That is not necessary. The big bulb fly we 
fear can not attack bulbs unless they are in the ground in the springtime. 

As to narcissus poisoning, I have found no recommended way to avoid 
it. Perhaps wearing rubber gloves is the answer. 

Willis H. Wheeler, Chairman 
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DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS: III - 
FUNGI AND FUNGAL DISEASES - SCORCH. 
SMOULDER, FIRE, AND SOME OTHERS 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph.D. 

Tennessee State University, Nashville 

“Ours is a military campaign against agents that destroy our 
plants. We cannot wage this campaign successfully without 
knowing the measure of the enemy’s ability to destroy.” K. Starr 
Chester (1959) 

The enemies with which we will concern ourselves in this article are 
the fungi, with the exception of the basal rot fungus, Fusarium oxysporum 
f. sp. narcissi, which was discussed in a previous article. You are fully 
aware of the measure of the ability of the basal rot fungus to destroy 
narcissus bulbs. Perhaps what you are not familiar with is the measure of 
the respective abilities to destroy of eight additional fungal species which 
also infect narcissi (1,2,3). None of these fungi are nearly so damaging to 
narcissus as is the basal rot fungus. Consequently, few daffodil growers 
other than commercial growers ever seem to pay much attention to these 
other fungal diseases and their control. 

SCORCH 

Scorch is primarily a leaf disease of narcissus which is caused by the 
fungus Stagonospora curtisii. This disease can be most destructive, 
particularly in w r arm, moist regions such as the Southeast (2). The fungus 
survives the winter on neck scales of daffodil bulbs (1,5). Thus, as the 
leaves emerge from the bulb, they become infected (3). This type of 
infection is called a primary infection as it is the initial infection caused 
by inoculum (fungus) already present on the bulb, i.e. primary inoculum. 
As primary infection involves the leaf tips (Figure 1) and causes them to 
turn brown, scorch is commonly confused with frost damage (3,5). 
Sometimes as much as one-third of the leaf beginning at the tip and 
extending downward will be blighted in primary infection. Secondary 
infections of previously healthy foliage are a consequence of spores being 
splashed by rain from pycnidia, sack-like structures containing spores 
which are embedded in the blighted leaf tips of narcissus showing 
primary infection. These spores (secondary inoculum) infect the leaves 
causing elliptical, reddish-brown lesions with dark peripheries (Figure 2). 
Further spread of the fungus from the secondarily infected plants to other 
healthy plants can occur by the splashing of spores from the lesions. If 
infections are particularly severe, premature dying down of foliage will 
occur. There is some evidence that Stagonospora curtisii and perhaps 
Botryotinia narcissicola (formerly Sclerotinia narcissicola), the smoulder 
fungus, cause a neck rot of narcissus bulbs (5). Control of primary 
infections may be accomplished by eliminating primary inoculum from 
neck bulb scales by the hot water treatment as given for nematodes, i.e. 
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0.5% formalin (V*2 gallon 37% formaldehyde/100 gallons of water) at 110 - 
111°F (43-3 - 43.9°C) for 4 hours (4), Secondary infections may be 
controlled by spraying the foliage with mancozeb, zineb, or Benlate 
approximately three times. The first spray should be applied when the 
foliage is three inches above ground, secondly before bud break, and 
lastly after flowering (1). The neck rot stage of the scorch disease can be 
minimized by hot water treatment or a Benlate dip (5). 

SMOULDER 

Smoulder is a disease of narcissus which involves both leaves and bulbs 
(1). This disease is caused by the fungus Botryotinia narcissicola. 
Botryotinia narcissicola, formerly Sclerotinia narcissicola, is the perfect 
form of an imperfect fungus, Botrytis narcissicola. Recall that perfect 
refers to sexual reproduction of a fungus whereas imperfect refers to a 
fungus which reproduces asexually (6). The life cycle of the smoulder 
fungus is not clear. The fungus is found as sclerotia on the scales of the 
bulbs and near the base of flower stems (Figure 3). A sclerotium is a 
hardened mass of hyphae which may serve as an overwintering structure. 
When environmental conditions are right, it may germinate to produce 
conidia (spores) and/or hyphae. The conidia and/or hyphae produced from 
germinating sclerotia on the neck scales of a bulb do not seem to account 
for infection of leaves as they emerge from the bulb and break through 
the soil. Rather the inoculum seems to be hyphae in an infected bulb 
which invades the leaves before they emerge from the bulb. As the first 
foliage leaf emerges through the soil from an infected bulb, it curls and 
along the inner edge of the curled leaf will be found an elongated brown 
lesion (Figure 4) which often bears masses of conidia (7). Production of 
smoulder lesions on leaves is favored by moist conditions in poorly 
drained soils (7). There is little evidence to suggest that these conidia 
produced on the leaf lesions account for secondary spread in the growing 
crop (8). 

Since there seems to be little or no evidence of secondary spread of the 
fungus from leaves of an infected plant to leaves of an uninfected plant, 
then the question arises as to how does the smoulder fungus move from 
plant to plant? What does seem to be involved is that the smoulder fungus 
is commonly present on bulb scales in some areas and “grows on senescent 
narcissus tissue and can persist from year to year on older scales of bulbs 
without producing symptoms above ground (on the foliage). Living, 
white scale tissue is invaded only where bulb scale mites, 
Steneotarsonemus laticeps, have fed (9).” Thus, the spread of the smoulder 
fungus in a bulb population would be due to the presence of both the 
smoulder fungus and the bulb scale mite on a bulb. In Scotland, hot-water 
treated bulbs are typically planted and lifted after two years. During the 
first year, the incidence of the smoulder fungus on foliage leaves is 
minimal; however, in the second year, the incidence is significantly 
increased (8). Presumably what is happening is that the bulb scale mite 
population has increased during the first year in bulbs which carry the 
smoulder fungus on their dry, outer scales. Thus, as the bulb scale mite 
feeds on the white, fleshy scales, tiny wounds are created which serve as 
portals of entry for the opportunistic smoulder fungus. Bulbs thus 
infected would be indicated in the second year down by the formation of 
lesions near the tips of leaves which have just emerged from the bulb and 
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have broken through the soil. Continued feeding by the bulb scale mites 
on white, fleshy bulb scales and subsequent spread of the smoulder fungus 
through portals of entry created by the bulb scale mites would 
presumably account for the bulb rot which sometimes occurs. It also 
seems obvious that both the smoulder fungus and the bulb scale mite 
might spread from a mother bulb to the offsets or bulb chips. No evidence 
is available to suggest that the bulb mite, Rhizoglyphus echinopus, has any 
role in the spread of the smoulder fungus (8). 

Control of the smoulder fungus when it is a problem might best be 
accomplished by annual lifting of the bulbs and dipping them for 30 
minutes in 0.5% Benlate (3 tablespoons Benlate/gallon of water) or 0.5% 
formalin (4 teaspoons 40%: formaldehyde/gallon of water) within 48 hours 
after lifting to reduce the smoulder fungus inoculum present on the outer 
bulb scales. After the bulbs are thoroughly dried out, they would be 
given the same hot water treatment as mentioned earlier for control of the 
scorch fungus to eliminate the bulb scale mite from the bulbs. Thus, the 
post-lifting fungicidal dip and subsequent hot water treatment might be 
effective in control of the smoulder fungus should it ever become a 
significant problem. In the Pacific Northwest, a recommended control of 
the disease on the foliage is spraying with mancozeb or zineb every two 
weeks from the time the leaves emerge from the soil (4). 


FIRE 

Fire is a disease of daffodils caused by Botryotinia (Sclerotinia) 
poly blast is. The disease affects the flowers, stems, and leaves but not the 
bulbs. Disease development is favored by warm, moist weather (3). 
Sclerotia in the soil debris from the preceding growing season germinate 
in the spring to produce many ascospores (sexually produced spores) 
which serve as inoculum to infect flowers. The first symptom on the 
flow-er is small, watery, brown spots. Ultimately, the entire flower may be 
destroyed. Conidia produced on infected flowers infect the stems below 
the flowers and the leaves causing elongated, brownish lesions (Figures 
5,6) to develop which may coalesce causing the premature death of the 
foliage and flower stems. Sclerotia are then produced on the fallen leaves 
and stems to furnish inoculum for the next season (1). Control is difficult 
and involves crop rotation (3), removal of all flowers as soon as the disease 
is detected, and spraying with mancozeb or Benlate every 7-14 days from 
the time the disease is first observed until it stops spreading (4). Tests this 
past year have shown that mancozeb gave only marginal control while 
Benlate gave excellent control (11). 

WHITE MOLD 

White mold is a fungal disease caused by Ramularia vallisumbrosae 
(1,2,3) which affects the leaves and sometimes the flower stems. Symptoms 
on leaves and flower stems are greenish-white spots and streaks which are 
usually covered by white fungal growth (1) and later by sclerotia (3). The 
disease does not appear to be too common in the United States. Inoculum 
for infection comes from conidia or spores produced by germinating 
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sclerotia which have persisted on decayed leaves, etc. (1), The disease can 
be controlled by foliar sprays of mancozeb, zineb, or Benlate which are 
given in the same prescribed manner as for control of scorch. Other 
control measures are crop rotation and cleansing away of debris which 
might contain sclerotia from the neck of the bulb (3). 

WHITE ROOT ROT 

White root rot is an important disease in the Isles of Scilly (1) but either 
does not occur or only occurs rarely in the United States. It is caused by 
the fungus Rosellinia necatrix. The fungus causes “a black rot of outer 
(bulb) scales and white strands of fungus may be seen on or near the basal 
plate (l).” A wide range of herbaceous and woody plants serve as a 
reservoir of the fungus (1). Thus, when the soil temperatures are high, 
bulbs may become infected by the fungus if it is present in a plant 
reservoir (1). There does not seem to be any economic control measure 
available at this time. 


CROWN ROT 

Crown rot or wet scale rot (3) is a disease caused by Schrotium rolfsti 
which can rot bulbs in the soil (2). The fungus appears as a whitish 
growth on or between the bulb scales. Also present are reddish-brown 
sclerotia on or between the scales (2). This fungus may persist in the soil 
for long periods of time (3), probably as sclerotia. Thus, germinating 
sclerotia in close proximity of an uninfected daffodil bulb would lead to 
its infection. Control involves hot-water containing 0.5% formalin 
treatment (2) of the bulbs and crop rotation. Also, treating of the soil with 
terraclor is said to be effective in reducing the fungal inoculum in the soil 
(3). 


SOFT ROT 

Soft rot of narcissus bulbs is a storage disease caused by the ubiquitous 
common black bread mold, Rbizopus stolontfer (2,3). Rot of bulbs as a 
consequence of infection by the ever-present spores of Rbizopus stolontfer 
is favored by dense packing of bulbs, high temperatures, and lack of 
ventilation (3). Also, rot is favored by mechanical injury or sunburn 
injury of the bulbs (2). Control of this disease is by avoiding injury of the 
bulbs, keeping the bulbs cool and well-ventilated during storage and 
shipment, and by drying and cooling the bulbs quickly after hot water 
treatment (2). 


BLUE MOLD 

Blue mold is a storage or transit disease of bulbs which is caused by 
various Penicillium species (2). Infection by spores or conidia of this 
ever-present fungus is favored under cool, moist conditions when the 
bulbs have not been dried rapidly enough after fungicidal dips or 
hot-water treatment (2). The author has noted this fungus on the outer 
bulb scales of bulbs which had been received in parcels from both 
England and Northern Ireland. The bulbs did not seem adversely affected 
and no losses were noted the next spring. Avoidance of blue mold is 
achieved by keeping the relative humidity below 70% during storage and 
by avoiding injury of the bulbs (2). 
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CONCLUSION 

Your author hopes that this article and the preceding one on basal rot 
have served their intended purpose which is to educate, but not unduly 
alarm, the enthusiast so that he (she) might make the necessary decisions 
regarding disease control and prevention when the relatively rare 
phenomenon of disease presents its ugly head. Perhaps the statement 
made by R. K. S. Wood in 1973 (10) is what is needed for reassurance: “We 
cannot remind ourselves too often that disease is a relatively rare 
phenomenon and that particular pathogens are able to parasitize (infect) 
only a very small proportion of the plants available to them," 
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SID DUBOSE AND HIS CALIFORNIA 

SEEDLINGS 

JACK S. ROMINE, Walnut Creek, California 

For the past several years Sid DuBose has been filling the seedling class 
at our California shows with a wide array of choice flowers. He has also 
used seedlings to win ribbons in a great number of collections. Two days 
after the Northern California Daffodil Society show, on a perfect spring 
morning, I took a back country road to Stockton to see his acre of 
daffodils in peak bloom. 
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Considering that Sid grows his daffodils in what might appear to be an 
inhospitable climate (the hot Central Valley), his culture seems 
extraordinary. Only in Oregon or Ireland would one be likely to see 
better coloration, and then only in an especially good season. Sid has 
reduced his cultivars to about two hundred, mostly show types with good 
potential as breeders. He also grows and uses selected seedlings from 
established hybridizers such as Mitsch and Evans. His daffodils come from 
all areas: Tasmania, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and England, He 
blooms approximately 500 seedlings each year, and in 1979 had some 
outstanding selections in his “D" series (fourth year of crosses). 

One of Sid’s major goals is to develop an orange trumpet with a white 
perianth (IW-O). He has made good progress in this direction with 
Rosedew X Empress of Ireland, which has a wide perianth with a trumpet 
slightly tinted orange. Another approach has come from Rima x 
Moonshot, which closely resembles what he is seeking. 

His best reverse bicolors are coming from Accent x Daydream, Rima x 
Moonshot, and Bethany x Rosedew. These all have good perianths with 
buff, buffy peach, and pastel-colored cups or trumpets. 

His major pink-cupped breeding involves crosses of American, English, 
or Irish cultivars such as Salome, Salmon Trout, and Carita and down 
under pinks such as Dos Cowie and My Word. His A4-6, from Accent x 
Salmon Trout, is a consistently smooth, exceptional pink even in seasons 
that are just so-so for pinks. 

Probably his best seedling to date is Camelot x juncifolius , which 
typically has three blooms that are like miniature Camelots. This seedling 
has very abundant bloom and will no doubt be registered. 

Another fine seedling is the result of crossing Aircastle with Salmon 
Trout. It is a 2Y-Y with an absolutely flat perianth of yellow-beige that 
stays the same color throughout the life of the flower. The cup is a shade 
or two darker. 



Left: DuBose C35-2 (Medalist x Salome), Right: DuBose A4-6 
(Accent x Salmon Trout). (DuBose photos} 
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His best white trumpets have come from Broughsane x Coho and 
Polaris X Solinus. Both seedlings are very white and very smooth and 
open fairly early in the season. 

Many other seedlings merit special comment. Peacepipe x Carita 
resulted in a 1W-Y that resembles Peacepipe but is both wider and 
smoother. Medalist x Salome has such a wide perianth that the inner 
segments overlap. Matador x Carita produces three blooms per stalk, 
each having a rich orange band on the edge of the yellow cup. This 
seedling won the best seedling award in a year when there were many 
fine competitors. Other Matador seedlings coming along have been sired 
by Chiloquin, Cyclamineus, and various pinks. 

Although Sid was not enthusiastic about them, I was impressed with a 
row of tazetta seedlings from Evenlode x compressus. Each seedling had 
three or four quite large white blooms on a stalk, and the cups contained 
petaloids that suggested doubleness. There was a slight fragrance, too. 

In another year or two Sid should see the first blooms on these 
hopefuls: Easter Moon X triandrus albus, Arctic Gold x triandrus albus , 
and Aircastle X various tazettas. He hopes to obtain a brilliant 
orange-cupped cyclamineus hybrid from Fiery Flame x cyclamineus. He 
has also made crosses to achieve good reverse bicolor cyclamineus 
hybrids. 

Sid’s progress is indicative of what can happen when one uses the latest 
and best cultivars and concentrates on a few major goals. It will only be a 
matter of time, 1 predict, until DuBose cultivars are included in every 
daffodil fancier’s collection of exhibition cultivars. 


- i i < - 

CHECK-UP ON MINIATURES 

PEGGY NACNEALE, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

There is one color code change and one new name to add to the 
Approved List of Miniatures. The Classification Chairman has asked that 
Flomay’s color code be changed to 7 W-WPP. Sometimes there is only a 
pink rim, but at its best, the cup is mostly pink. 

The flower which has received enough favorable votes for inclusion in 
the Approved List is Gambas 1 Y-Y. This is an Alec Gray gold trumpet, 
about 4” high, which was introduced in 1964. It is offered in the 
Broadleigh catalogue. My notes indicate that in 1969 there was one vote 
to add it to the Approved List; finally we have enough interest in it to add 
it. Please, correct your miniature list now so at show time you will not 
forget that Gambas belongs in the miniature classes. As a matter of fact, 
in Daffodils to Show and Grow, you may also correct Gambas’ number 
from 2 to 1 under H (for height). All daffodils in DTS&G listed as 1 in 
height are Approved List miniatures, with the following exceptions: 
Keats and La Belle are both listed incorrectly as H-l. They are no longer 
on the Approved List, so this should be changed to H-2. Canaliculatus, on 
the other hand, was given an H-2 rating in DTS&G, which is being 
corrected to H-l, as it is definitely on the Approved List. Hifi, 
Skelmersdale Gold, and x tenuior were all inadvertently omittted from 
DTS&G in the first printing, but are correctly included in the Approved 
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List as published in the March, 1979, Journal. The miniatures accepted 
this time last year (December, 1978, Journal) are also either not listed in 
DTS&G or have an incorrect H number, but your Approved List of 
Miniatures includes them, and the next printing of DTS&G will be 
correct for these. 

Speaking of Daffodils to Show and Grow — after two years of using this, 
everyone must realize that there are not only a few corrections to be 
made, but that even when corrected, there will be color coding that can 
never be exact for all areas in every season. Thus, in studying the color of 
the miniature daffodils, our committee members are endeavoring to come 
up with 1) the color which is the most general for the flower across the 
country and 2) the color it should be at its prime when it is liable to be 
judged in a show. We have discussed the amount of pink in the cup of 
Flomay, the amount of green in the eye of Sundial, the fact that Lintie 
seems to be rimmed orange rather than entirely orange, the whiteness of 
the trumpet of Sprite, and the yellowness of the perianth of Bebop and 
Rikki. We can say at this point that judges should be flexible — not rigid 
— in using the color code as it is in Daffodils to Show and Grow. As Dr. 
Throckmorton advised: use this as a guide only. Even when revised there 
will be seasonal and area variations in miniature colors just as there 
always have been in the standard flowers, i.e. the whiteness of any reverse 
bicolor when the season is cool and cloudy, the amount and tone of pink 
in many of the pinks if the weather is hot and sunny — and how about 
those toned daffodils that change color daily? 

We again urge show chairmen to assign miniature classes to those 
judges who know and grow miniatures. We remind judges about the word 
"grace” in judging miniatures. It is not so much the size of the flower, but 
the proportion of the various parts of the flower: the scale of one part in 
relation to each other part, that gives the quality of grace to a miniature. 
This is why some of the flowers that are accepted as miniatures by British 
and continental growers are not on our Approved List. Many of them are 
“dwarf’ rather than miniature because, though the stem is short, the 
flower itself is largish, and looks out of proportion to the length of the 
stem. It lacks grace. 

In addition to studying the qualities of new candidates for the 
Approved List, the Committee on Miniatures is examining a number of 
miniatures with an eye to their possible future de-listing. An article on 
this subject is planned for the June, 1980 ,Journal so we may have another 
spring to check over those flowers we are considering. We ask that all 
miniature daffodil growers assess their flowers next spring and have 
something to add to our discussion. We promise not to do any de-listing 
hurriedly. The article next June will be in the way of providing a hearing 
for those miniatures which may seem too large in one part of the country, 
but may perform as satisfactory miniatures in another. Our committee is 
exchanging information now on six or eight flowers — by June we may 
have narrowed this down to four or five for consideration by the whole 
ADS membership. Committee members welcome your personal 
expressions of interest in this matter. The members are: Mrs. R. L. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, Mrs. William C. Baird, Mrs. W. R. 
Mackinney, Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III, Mrs. Victor 
M. Watts, Mrs. James R. Wilson, and Mrs. Neil Macneale, Chairman. 
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WHAT IS AN ABNORMALITY? 

HELEN K. Link % Brooklyn, Indiana 

There is a difference in the morphology of daffodil flowers among the 
eleven divisions. There may also be a difference in structure to a lesser 
degree among cultivars within a division, but these differences in 
structure do not always mean the flowers are abnormal. When a certain 
characteristic appears often within members of a division or a certain 
cultivar, this characteristic becomes normal for the cultivar. For instance, 
it is normal for a daffodil to have six perianth segments except for the 
doubles; five or seven segments would be abnormal. Webster defines 
abnormal as something differing from the typical. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion among judges as to 
whether daffodil scapes should or should not have bracteoles or bractlets. 
According to Gray’s Manual of Botany a bract is a more or less modified 
leaf subtending a flower or belonging to an inflorescence, or sometimes 
cauline (belonging to the stem). A bracteole or bracelet is a secondary 
bract, as one upon the pedicel (support of a single flower). 

When examining a number of tazettas I found 38 cultivars had from one 
to four bractlets subtending the peduncles (primary flower stalk, 
supporting either a single flower or a cluster of flowers). The bractlets are 
threadlike, colorless appendages fastened to the stem underneath the 
sheath and at the same place where the sheath is fastened to the stem. 
Unless one pulls down the sheath, the bractlets are rarely visible, 
especially after the sheath has dried. If the sheath is pulled down when 
very fresh the bractlets will pop out, twist and curl. Often when 
exhibiting multiple flowered scapes, one may wish to separate the 
individual flowers for better pose. In doing so the bractlets may be 
released from under the sheath and become visible. 



Left: Flyaway with three flowers and three bractlets. Sheath has 
been pulled down when fresh. Tazetta with four flowers and 
three bractlets. (Link photos) 
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Other divisions in which the bracelets are common are Division 7 w hen 
the scapes have multiple flowers, for example. Quickstep; and Division 6, 
especially Flyaway. Although I have grown Flyaway for several years, I 
have never seen a multiple headed scape without the bractlets. Some 
multiple flowered species also have the bractlets, for example, 
X intermedius. I have never seen any bractlets on single flowered scapes. 

Now come the questions: (1) Are the bractlets abnormal? (2) Should an 
award be withheld if they are visible? (3) Should they be removed by the 
exhibitor? To all three questions I would be inclined to answer, NO! 1 do 
not think the bractlets are abnormal; they appear on too many multiple 
flowered scapes. They are very much a part of the scape. Certainly we 
would not remove the sheath, then why remove the bractlets? If the 
bractlets are curled and unsightly, then perhaps a couple points might be 
removed, but certainly no award should be withheld for something which 
in reality is not abnormal. 

Other judges may disagree w'ith me, and the subject is debatable, but 
some ruling ought to be made concerning the bractlets so that judging 
will be uniform. Students who take the schools should be enlightened and 
taught how to deal with them on the show' table. 

A final question might be: w hat purpose do the bractlets serve? To this 
question 1 have no answer, and I have never seen any reference to their 
purpose in the study of plant morphology. It is interesting to note that 
bracts are very common in fossil plants such as the cycads, and from their 
placement one might think they serve as partitions or insulators. For 
instance, many of the members of the composite family, such as the 
sunflower, have a small bract in the axil of each of the tiny flowers which 
make up the disk. 

The following quote concerning bracteoles is the opinion of Professor 
Harold Koopowdtz, University of California, Irvine, California. 

“Bracteoles are perfectly natural. They are modified leaves as you no 
doubt remember; every flower is subtended by a bract. In a head with 
multiple blooms one can expect multiple bracts. Their size w'ill depend 
upon the genetic make-up of the parent. I certainly feel that one cannot 
penalize a plant for having them unless they are so large that they destroy 
the balance of the spike or detract from the grace of the flow'er. Even 
standard daffodils can have an extra bract inside the sheath as standards 
are probably evolved from multiheaded species. The sheath does not 
represent the bract. The flower’s bract should be within the sheath. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between aborted flowers and 
bracts. 1 suppose one way around the problem would be to pluck them 
out during grooming. But as they are natural it seems to me they should 
be left, and there should be no penalty — certainly not ten points worth 
and not enough to disqualify a flower.” 
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FALL BLOOMING SPECIES AND A NEW HYBRID 

NARCISSUS 

Harold Koopowitz 

UCI Arboretum , University of California f Irvine 

For some time I have been fascinated by the idea of creating 
fall-blooming daffodils. While the idea of autumn-blooming daffodils may 
offend some of the purists who believe that the proper time for these 
favorite blooms is in the spring, I have never subscribed to the idea that 
there can be too much of a good thing especially where daffodils are 
concerned. When I once mentioned to a daffodil friend that 1 had a life 
ambition to hold a daffodil show in the fall I was looked upon with polite 
astonishment. 1 had the distinct impression that he thought the good 
California sunshine had wreaked havoc with my brain. Well, one year the 
Southern California Daffodil Society did have a daffodil show in 
September but we cheated—we had blooms shipped in from New Zealand. 
That turned out to be such a beaurocratic hassle and fiasco that I repressed 
the entire idea for at least three months. The idea of fall-blooming 
daffodils, however, never really died away because it was refuelled every 
year by two little species. Narcissus serotinus and Narcissus viridiflorus. 

N. serotinus is a delightful, if weedy, species. It grows very well in 
Southern California and is easy to grow. It can be had in bloom from July 
through to late November if one knows how to manipulate the plants. It 
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bears a cluster of white flowers about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
There may be one to four florets in a truss and considerable variation in 
flower form occurs, but over the years we have been able to select some 
respectable plants with flat perianths and oval petals. Others have 
star-shaped flowers with twisted tepals. The cup is minute and split into six 
segments; when the flowers first open, the cup is green but quickly 
changes to a bright yellow or even an orangish-yellow in some plants. The 
descriptions that have been published previously about N. serotinus 
suggest that, like N. viridiflarus, it either produces leaves or flower spikes, 
not the two together. While it is true for some individual plants it is not 
true for all. A number produce leaves as well as flowers. N. serotinus is 
easy to grow provided one follows a few simple directions. It is best to 
plant the bulbs in pots. Five or six can easily be accommodated in a 
one-gallon plastic pot. They should be planted in September and will 
generally flower within about six weeks. In the East and Midwest they will 
have to be grown in a greenhouse or indoors and should be kept 
moderately moist until March when they must be dried off and kept 
absolutely dry until flowers are wanted. Flowers can be obtained from July 
onw ards by regulating the onset of watering and in a few cases we have 
been able to get blooms twice a year. Plants flowering in July and August 
can be dried off in October and then may sometimes flower in March or 
April if watering is started again in late February. The quality of the 
spring bloom never seems to be as good as that of the fall flowers but spring 
flowers can (hopefully) be used for breeding. The species is very easy from 
seed. It should be planted as soon as harvested. There is no dormancy 
period and seed will germinate almost immediately. By growing and 
drying at appropriate intervals, flowering-sized bulbs can be obtained in 
about 18 months. 

Whereas N. serotinus grows like a weed for me, N. viridiflorus is more 
finicky, but N. viridiflorus, with its strange grey-green flowers, is better 
known than N. serotinus. Its culture is similar to that of N. serotinus and, 
with me, usually flowers in November. I get little increase and only in 
recent years have I tried to set seed on it. N. viridiflorus is sparing of its 
seed whereas N. serotinus is overgenerous. 

Many years ago 1 decided that if one wanted to make fall-blooming 
daffodils what one needed was to cross standard flowers onto the two 
fall-blooming species. Of course the problem entailed getting the two 
kinds of bloom at the appropriate times. In 1975 I was trying to turn some 
Tasmanian daffodils around and by chance some bloomed at the same time 
as a pot of N. serotinus . Among them was Lawali, a 2 W-P that was used 
extensively to breed pink doubles by the Jacksons. Lawali is said to throw 
double flowers occasionally (it never has for me). One Lawali bloom had 
good pollen and so I applied it liberally to the N. serotinus and harvested 
seven seed. Five or six germinated but over the years this became reduced 
to three. The next year I was in New Zealand and returned with pollen of 
Red Hot, a 2 O-R, which I liberally pasted over a number of N. serotinus 
and harvested several hundred seed, most of which germinated. The 
N. serotinus x Red Hot flowered first and nearly all were identical to the 
species parent. Obviously the cross had not taken. The N. serotinus x 
Lawali seemed different. The seedlings were more robust and usually 
produced a pair of leaves but when they flowered, the first two had blooms 
identical to N. serotinus. In despair I decided that N. serotinus , like a 
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number of other species, could produce parthenogenetic seed. The pollen 
was merely a stimulus to initiate seed production but there was no 
fertilization and hence no cross. Last year I managed to persuade some 
N. serotinus to bloom during the spring. Its pollen was used on the 
miniature 1 Y-W Sir Echo and a lot of seed w as harvested. This year, using 
N. serotinus as pollen parent, we hope for a wide variety of crosses. 

During the last week of October, 1979,1 walked into the greenhouse and 
saw T a bud popping out of the pot of the N. serotinus X Lawali cross. It 
looked just like a regular N. serotinus so I paid no further attention. On the 
first of November, I noticed the pot again. There was a flower and—joy—it 
was intermediate between N. serotinus and Lawali! A new fall-blooming 
narcissus! There was a single flower about one and one half inches in 
diameter with broad overlapping petals, not as white as N. serotinus. The 
cup is entire and opens a bright yellow that takes on a biscuit hue as it ages. 
LikeN. serotinus it produced a flower spike without any leaves. It is faintly 
scented, different fromN, serotinus, and resembles a jonquil hybrid. It will 
certainly spur on more efforts to make additional fall-flowering daffodils. 
As its growth pattern seems to be very much like that of the species, we 
assume that the same culture techniques will need to be used. Some of the 
pink of Lawali is inherited. Perhaps other hues can be transmitted as well. 
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1 BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

This is primarily addressed to those members who will not be attending 
the Convention in Memphis, March 27-29. As I complete my term as your 
president I write to thank the members of the Society for their support 
and, in many instances, substantial contributions of counsel during my 
term. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure to have served as your president. My 
wife, Amy, however, is looking forward to more help from me in the 
garden and less time spent at my typewriter and telephone. 

The American Daffodil Society is a vibrant organization which has 
required a considerable amount of my time to keep abreast of its many 
activities. If I have helped further them I am grateful. I especially wish to 
thank the devoted members of the Board of Directors, our Officers, and 
Executive Committee for their staunch support. 

While running the risk of failing to mention some who have been of 
especial help, I thank particularly Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor who picked 
up the torch so long carried nobly by George Lee, Wells Knierim as our 
watchdog treasurer, Marie Bozievich for the beauty of her artistic 
creations as well as her constructive thoughts and suggestions, Helen Link 
for her sound professional judgement and advice, and Cathy Riley for her 
energy, devotion to the ADS, and accessibility for helpful discussion. 

As w r e embark upon a new year, I am confident that you will give our 
new administration as enthusiastic support as has been my privilege to 
receive. 

Sincerely, 

Chuck Anthony 

CALL OF ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held on Friday, March 28, 1980, following dinner at the Hyatt 
Regency, Memphis, Tennessee, for the following purposes: 

1) for the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to consider an amendment to Article III, Section 1, of the By-Laws 

relating to the composition of the Board of Directors; namely to add: 

h. The Executive Director and Associate Executive Director, by 
virtue of office. 

3) to take action and transact any other business which may properly 

and lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 

Make-up for point scoring of Course I of the Judging Schools will be 
held Sunday, April 13, 1980, in the “Board Room," The Retreat Hospital, 
2621 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia 23220. Anyone interested should 
contact Mrs. Lester F. Belter, Local Chairman, Rt. 2, Box 217 A, 
Mechanicsville, Virginia 23111. 

Would those of you who grow Picoblanco 3 W-W please measure it when 
it blooms this spring. I believe its classification should be changed to 

2 W-W, which it measures in my garden. 

—AMY Anthony, Classification Chairman 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


With this issue, we inaugurate a new column—Beginner’s Corner. While 
we are hopeful that newcomers to the ADS will find much in the Journal 
helpful, we nevertheless hope the new column will be particularly 
beneficial. To keep the column going each issue, we will need the help of 
all the experienced growers. Please take the time to write something you 
wish you had known when you first began growing daffodils. Recognizing 
that regions differ, we hope to hear from all areas. 

In a similar vein, we plan to introduce an advice column—a Daffodil 
Abby—in the June issue. Perhaps you’d like to suggest a name for the 
column—“Dear Dottie Daffodil” has already been suggested. Send any 
questions to the Editor or Executive Director. 

You will have noticed that the Journal came this time without its 
customary envelope. This is an economy measure, as the envelopes add 
close to SI00 to the cost of each issue. Please let us know if your copy 
arrives in poor condition. 

Word continues to reach us about slow delivery of the Journal . All 
Journals are mailed at the same time, and the last two issues went in the 
mail on August 31 and November 30 respectively. Those in the East 
generally have their Journal within a week, while western members 
sometimes wait almost three weeks. Please drop me a postcard stating 
when your Journal was received. Armed with the facts, we'll have 
something to present to the postmaster. 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1979, arrived at the headquarters of our 
Society in North Carolina on January 21. It was mailed out the same day 
to members who had paid for it in advance. Copies were sent to other 
requestors as quickly as bills could be prepared. Each year we anticipate 
that the book will be available in the fall. Each year it arrives much later. 
Earlier we had been told that the book would be titled Daffodils 1979-80, 
but Daffodils 1979 it is. It is a small (85 pages) but choice and highly 
specialized book. It covers the British daffodil year thoroughly including 
the World Convention. A variety of articles tell of Australian, New 
Zealand, and wild daffodils; of jonquils; of daffodil history; and much 
that is rich and rewarding to daffodil lovers. A tidbit to interest those in 
our Southeast who love the little hooded white trumpet, Silver Bell, is the 
following from Mr. Waley’s article, “Narcissus in Woodland:" “a plant 
sent to me from USA where it is naturalized in places, under the name 
Silver Bell, is indistinguishable from the single N. moschatus 

Show chairmen should remember that the mails can be very slow. Order 
any needed show entry cards without waiting. Members should note that 
Journal binders are not being offered for the present. The stock of them 
bought years ago has been exhausted and a new source is slow in 
surfacing. If any member knows of a source, please inform the Executive 
Director. 
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WHERE CAN I GET ,. . ? 


CULT1VAR: DESIRED BY: 

Agnes Harvey 5 W-W Nancy Wilson 

Arctic Morn 5 W-W 571 Woodmont Ave, 

Bowles Bounty 1 Y-Y Berkeley, California 94708 

Doublebois 5 W-W 

Little Prince 7 Y-O 

Marychild 12 Y-Y 

Morwenna 2 Y-Y 

Skiffle 7 Y-Y 

Soltar 6 Y-Y 

Mrs. Wilson would like to hear from anyone who grows the above 
cultivars even if they do not have a bulb to share. 

SEEDS are wanted of the following varieties to build up larger stocks. 

N. jonquilla var. henriquesii William R.P. Welch 

N. triandrus Garzas Road 

N. cyclamineus Carmel Valley, California 93924 

N. femandesii 

N. willkommii 

N. gadilanus 

Mr. Welch would also like to correspond with other members attempting 
to grow a range of poeticus cultivars in warm climates. 


CONTROL THE NARCISSUS BULB FLY? 

In May, 1963, the U. S. Department of Agriculture revised its leaflet 
#444, “The Narcissus Bulb Fly,” to recommend a new and effective 
control of the narcissus bulb fly, Lampetia equestris. That control was 
based on the use of the chlorinated hydrocarbon, chlordane. 

With the passage of time that and other chlorinated hydrocarbons fell 
into disapproval, thus leaving daffodil growers without an effective 
control of the bulb fly. 

U. S. D. A. leaflet #444 has now been revised and for chemical control 
of the pest recommends the use of trichlorfon (Dylox R) as a soil drench 
against the fly. Very brief instructions for use of the chemical are: “Use 
trichlorfon (Dylox R) as a soil drench and follow all the label directions. 
Direct stream at base of plants at the beginning of adult activity 
(May-June). Repeat this application annually.” 

It should be noted that the instructions are for the use of the liquid 
form of the chemical and not for the granular form. Apparently the 
treatment is intended to kill the young larvae that are trying to work 
their way down the outside of the bulb to its basal plate. There is no 
suggestion that the chemical is to be used in a preplanting treatment. 

I know of no one who has used the chemical against the bulb fly but as 
time goes on it would be helpful if we could have reports on its use by 
ADS members who try it, 

—W'JLLIS H. WHEELER, Chairman, Health and Culture Committee 
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SEGOVIA 

Mrs. William C. Baird, Columbus, Ohio 

When you see the name Segovia what does it mean to you? To many 
people the name connotes a very beautiful historic old district of central 
Spain; to miniature daffodil fanciers it must be "Segovia,” a choice 
small-cup miniature; but to me it will always mean one treasured hour 
spent with Alec and Flomay Gray at their charming country home which 
they have lovingly named “Segovia.” 

In the daffodil world we have our Guy Wilsons, Richardsons and others. 
In the miniature field Alec Gray stands alone as the acknowledged Dean; 
it is he who spent a lifetime collecting the species, hybridizing, and 
growing these lovely jewels; and it is to him we are indebted for the many 
cultivars we grow in our gardens today. I always enjoy reading about this 
gentle scholarly man. Early this spring I was doing a bit of research in 
preparation of handout material for the CODS booth at the annual spring 
flower show which is sponsored by one of our newspapers. So I was 
reading about Kenellis growing just outside Alec Gray’s doorstep and 
about the three sisters, Tete-a-Tete, Jumblie, and Quince, and thinking to 
myself, “Wouldn’t it be fun to see them growing in their original garden 
spot?” Suddenly the thought flashed through my mind, “Why don’t I go to 
visit Alec Gray when I go to England in April?" 1 mentioned my thoughts 
to Bill, my husband, and he said, “And why not!" So I hurriedly wrote the 
Grays a letter to ask if it would be convenient for me to pay them a visit; 
and the following day I confidently rebooked my flight to London to 
allow for those few extra days I would require to make such a visit 
possible and I eagerly awaited a reply. 

W’hen I left Columbus I had not received my reply. It so happens their 
letter written on 31st March and sent air mail did not reach me until 14 
May, a full week after I had returned home from the International Tour 
and the ADS Convention in Boston ... so much for Her Majesty’s Mail 
and that of the U. S. as well. At any rate when I arrived in London 1 
checked the railroad timetables and learned it was possible to make it a 
round trip in one day if I didn’t mind returning to London about 
midnight. 

The weatherman promised a good day for Easter Saturday; and 
undaunted, I set out on the 7 o’clock train for Cornwall and new 
adventures. I have special memories of Cornwall which I had visited years 
ago; I enjoy its rugged coastline, the checkerboard fields fenced with the 
native stone, the quaint villages and the colorful people who have a 
special air about them. It is a different part of the world and 1 looked 
forward to seeing it again. En route one travels through a very beautiful 
part of England so I had my nose glued to the window most of the way. 
Once we had left the skyline of chimney pots and the environs of London 
we were suddenly in the country and from the train one sees the rural bits 
to advantage: the green fields, the hedgerows and stone walled fences; the 
sheep and their spring lambs; the thatched roofed cottages; the hills and 
the river valleys, an ever changing scene to enjoy. As we passed through 
the small towns, I noted daffodils planted in the gardens at the station. 
Wild primroses still bloom on the railroad banks. As we passed Exeter I 
could see the cathedral in the skyline and also could see the University 
buildings which are very modern by contrast. I even caught a glimpse of 
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the seacoast at Plymouth and saw some of the Royal Navy at anchor, and 
also saw the beautiful yacht basin close by. 

At Cambourne I found my way to the heart of the town where I located 
a local florist to get specific directions to the Gray home. The town had a 
festive air; the sunshine had brought out the people who were happily 
doing their last minute shopping for the Easter weekend. I located a taxi 
and between the driver and helpful directions from the florist we found 
our w r ay to Segovia. From the gate one cannot see their home, but a w ide 
path lined W'ith beautiful shrubs leads the way. It is on a downward slope 
so I approached from above and the roof of their house w as first in view; l 
could hear gentle voices and knew' someone was at home. Eventually I 
spotted them; they were bending over busily weeding their rock garden 
and enjoying the sunshine, which they later told me was the first they had 
had for many months—the winter had been very cold and the spring late 
and exceedingly w'et. So as not to startle them I quietly spoke to them 
from above and introduced myself as they raised their heads. I w r as 
greeted so warmly as though 1 were an old friend whom they hadn't seen 
for a long time and immediately 1 w r as invited in for a cup of tea and 
homemade ginger snaps and shortbread. I had forgotten how good ginger 
snaps can be! Alec was a bit ruffled that I had found them in their 
gardening clothes and I tried to reassure him that I, too, was an avid 
gardener and was usually in my “mud clothes’' and that my friends hardly 
knew me when I was dressed up. I was introduced to Sheba, the cat, “who 
just came one day and stayed," We talked of daffodils and daffodil people; 
he mentioned he was looking forward to a visit from Matthew' 
Zandbergen when I told them 1 would be visiting the Netherlands on the 
tour. He asked about Roberta Watrous and I told him I thought she 


Flomay and Alec Gray (Baird photo) 




would be on this tour and that we were all looking forward to the RHS 
Show the next week. They reminisced about happy times they had spent 
there and all the excitement of seeing daffodil people; I suddenly realized 
how much they miss being a part of it and wished 1 could see it through 
their eyes. We talked of Cornwall and Flomay laughingly teased him; 
'‘Alec is a transplant from London even though he has lived here more 
than fifty years; to be a Cornishman one must be born here, so I always 
say we came together because 1 was born here the same year Alec came to 
Camboume.” 

He still keeps his hand in working with his miniatures but on a very 
small scale. With a twinkle in his eye and a boyish grin on his face he 
invited me to see his glass house which he uses for potted bulbs and he 
proudly showed me a white miniature double, an “albus plenus” cross 
which was in bloom; there, too, was a lovely pot of Segovia. Everything 
else had bloomed out, so 1 did not see Kenellis at the doorstep nor all 
those flowers 1 had anticipated; but their season is quite early and even 
though it had been a very cold spring the daffodils were gone. Instead 
their rock garden was a splash of colorful primulas and promise of 
beautiful things to come. 

Mention of the miniature Flomay was made, and Flomay, herself, 
laughingly said, “Do you wonder how Alec could have named that 
delicate little flower for me?” Mrs. Gray is hardly the demure, shrinking 
violet type. Instead she is a very vivacious lady with sparkling brown eyes 
and the gift of laughter in her voice; she is obviously a joy to be with and 
to him she is his jewel. So in my opinion Flomay, the jewel-like daffodil is 
well named because of his love, affection and admiration for his devoted 
wife. They are a delightful, charming couple and I will treasure that one 
hour spent with them at Segovia. 


Flomay Gray at Segovia (Baird photo) 
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All too soon it was time for me to depart. Flomay walked me to the gate 
where my taxi was waiting to take me back to the town. She warmly 
thanked me for coming and commented how much they enjoyed my visit; 
"Alec really misses not being a part of it”. This was a heartwarming 
experience and when I left I had the feeling I had always known them. 
Some day I hope to return to Segovia. Meanwhile I think of all the 
questions I had hoped to ask and completely forgot in the excitement of 
finding them at home. So I must get busy writing letters instead. 


(Ed. note; You might be interested to learn that Mr. Gray is also a poet, A 
hook of his poems, titled To Scilly , was recently sent me by our Dutch friend, 
Matthew Zandbergen . Though not of daffodils, the poems reflect Mr. Gray's 
love of the Scilly Isles. (Lodenek Press, Pads tow, Cornwall.)) 


DOODLING WITH DAFFODIL METRICS 

For the ardent daffodil lover, the romance is truly an all season affair. 
Visions of spring’s beauties fade reluctantly as summer wanes and fall 
planting has been completed. How to lighten the seemingly endless 
winter wait? Back to the lure of the catalogues and journals with their 
lush descriptions and eye-catching illustrations. 

Let’s take another look at that decade-old introduction which has been 
on our wish list for many years. 

Raw Beauty (R/26, Sauerkraut x Persimmon Blush) 2B-P. Classic form, 
great substance, emerald green eye, etc. $100.00 each. “Only the most 
violent cases will order; very scarce, only a few bulbs to go.” 

What prohibitive terms! Last year’s moderately priced bulbs produced 
many lovely blooms that were near perfection and most rewarding on the 
show bench and in the home. But, still — Raw Beauty — what a dream! 

An idea develops. In this burgeoning metric era, why not try a 
draftsman's approach and draw the flower to scale precisely by the 
millimeter? Thus begins the doodling. 

The stem supports the flower at “X” number of centimeters above the 
ground. ADS judging standards allocate ten points to the stem. I have 
never seen a daffodil growing without some kind of a stem but space 
prohibits a complete drawing of it. Perhaps the judges won’t deduct too 
many points here and we may have a winner yet. The finished product 
appears very promising, both in profile and front view. Using the 
dimensional components and descriptive terms required by the Royal 
Horticultural Society for registration, our flower now becomes: 

Raw Beauty (T. N. Thunder) 2W-GPP; midseason; height 45 cm; flower 
100 mm; perianth segments 42 mm, milk white; cup length 40 mm; cup 
diameter 25 mm, pink with green eye. Resembles “Whatcha m‘ Call It.” 
R/26 (Sauerkraut x Persimmon Blush). 

Fortunately this method of drawing is form and condition proof for there 
is no allowance in the metric system for nicks, mitten thumbs, and 
bumblebee holes. As they say in sports, just wait 'til next year for that 
"violent explosion” on the show bench. 

Raymond Lewis, North, Virginia 
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A new daffodil, Raw Beauty 




A DAFFODIL GARDEN FOR OWL S HILL 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph.D. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Before I begin to tell you how the educational daffodil garden at Owl's 
Hill came to be, I should first tell you something about Owl’s Hill. Owl’s 
Hill is a 145 acre farm located in Williamson County, Tennessee, between 
Nashville and historic Franklin. It was formerly the residence of Mrs. 
Huldah Cheek Sharp of the old Maxwell House Coffee family. The 
modern residence was completed in I960 and was the home of Mrs. Sharp 
and her husband until his untimely death. In 1973, Mrs. Sharp donated 
Owl’s Hill to the University of Tennessee, and it became the official 
residence of the Chancellor of the University of Tennessee at Nashville 
(UTN). Previously, Mrs. Sharp had donated the Cheekwood estate in 
Nashville for the purpose of creating the Tennessee Botanical Gardens 
and Fine Arts Center at Cheekwood. 

Well, it all started innocently enough as I went to Owl’s Hill on a 
spring day in 1978 to identify some naturalized daffodils in a meadow and 
some wildflowers for Mrs. Charles E. Smith, wife of the Chancellor of 
UTN, who was preparing to receive the first of several groups of school 
children who were on fieldtrips. After completing my task, I casually 
asked, “Do you suppose that I could have a small plot of ground for 
planting out my daffodil seedlings?” I really don’t remember what was 
her reply; however, about six weeks passed and then Mrs. Smith called 
one morning to say that Dr. Joe High, Superintendent of the University 
of Tennessee Spring Hill Experiment Station, would be at Owl’s Hill the 
next day to help select a site for the daffodils. Early the next morning, I 
arrived at Owl’s Hill and walked around the grounds with Dr. High and 
Mrs. Smith. Much to my dismay, the site selected for the seedling beds 
was an area adjacent to the visitors’ parking lot which is almost in front of 
the residence. Can you imagine the panic which flowed through my veins 
and the sick feeling that I had in my stomach when I thought about Mrs. 
Smith showing visitors to Owl’s Hill what was supposed to be daffodils 
but instead looked like grass! Now, I have been a professor long enough 
to learn how to cover my tracks and to convert a pending disaster into a 
success. My mind went into high gear, being particularly stimulated by 
the vision of a visitor looking at Dr. Snazelle’s “grass” and remarking, 
“What kind of egg-head professor is trying to pass this grass-like stuff off 
as a King Alfred daffodil?” Horrors! Necessity is said to be the mother of 
invention, and it was then that I recalled the Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society’s daffodil exhibit in Columbus, Ohio. Thus was born the idea of 
an educational daffodil planting for Owl's Hill. 

On July 12, 1978, and on August 15, 1978, a total of 222 personal letters 
soliciting daffodil bulbs for the establishment of an educational daffodil 
garden were mailed out to a selected sample of American Daffodil Society 
members and to a number of foreign growers. The results were most 
gratifying with 457 different standard cultivars, miniatures, and species 
forms being donated by 38 growers. Eleven of the twelve daffodil 
divisions were represented in the donations with only Division 12 not 
being represented. As you all know, there are really not too many 
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Division 12 flowers. Of course, some duplicate donations were received 
and most of them were sent on to Mrs. Glenn Millar, Memphis, 
Tennessee, for planting for the 1980 American Daffodil Society 
Convention. All donors of bulbs received letters from Chancellor Charles 
E. Smith acknowledging their gift of bulbs to UTN. 

Beginning at the first of October and continuing on until December 30, 
1978, 1 planted all of the donated bulbs in eight of ten beds which were 
dug by the UT Spring Hill Experiment Station staff. For each 100 square 
feet of bed, six cubic feet of Canadian peat moss and 50 pounds of gypsum 
were tilled into the soil before planting. After planting, broadcast 
application of triple phosphate and potash was made. Then, wheat straw' 
was applied as a mulch. The railroad tie borders for the beds were set in 
place by myself and several men from the UTN physical plant staff. The 
ten beds are approximately 25 feet long and four feet wide and are 
situated in two rows. The beds are separated by four foot alleys, and the 
whole garden is enclosed by a split rail fence. To my way of thinking, the 
garden has a rustic appearance. In early summer, all the beds will be 
over-planted with marigolds. 

Spring of 1979 came and despite the torrential dow npour of rain, the 
daffodils in the Owl’s Hill garden burst into bloom to be enjoyed only by 
a few' garden and school groups who knew about the planting. Next year, 
I am sure that many more visitors will enjoy the daffodils of Owl’s Hill. 
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Daffodils at Owl’s Hill (Snazelle photo) 
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I can already appreciate the plight of Mrs. Helen Link, Brooklyn, 
Indiana, who has had many a bloom picked by a visitor to her planting. 
Several dozen blooms were cut from the Owl’s Hill garden by ladies from 
a visiting garden club. At first I was furious, but later I calmed and 
decided that this action was some kind of left-handed compliment, not 
only to me, but also to those generous persons who made the garden 
possible by giving freely of the increase from their bulbs. The story 
doesn’t end here; there are still two beds to be planted. So, if you have 
excess bulbs (three of a kind), let me know r , and I will provide you with a 
list of the cultivars which have already been donated so that you can 
donate cultivars which we do not already have planted in the garden. 
Thus, the educational daffodil garden at Owl’s Hill came to be; however, 
there is still a small problem: I don’t have any of my seedlings planted at 
Owl’s Hill! 


ADDENDUM 

Since the preceding article on Owl’s Hill was written, much has 
happened which has left the future of the educational daffodil garden in 
question. In what may have been a landmark decision, the federal court 
ordered the merger of the University of Tennessee at Nashville with 
Tennessee State University. The merger took place on July 1, 1979- 
Subsequently, the former chancellor of UTN, Dr. Charles E. Smith, 
became the editor of the Nashville Banner , an evening newspaper. At the 
time of this writing, the OwTs Hill property remains in the hands of the 
University of Tennessee system; however, the residence of the former 
UTN chancellor is unoccupied. What plans the University of Tennessee 
has for Owl’s Hill have not been announced. In the event that the 
educational daffodil planting might not continue to be open to the 
public, a request has been made for permission to move the garden in 
1980 to another location which is as yet undetermined. Until the 
uncertainty around the daffodil garden has dissipated, no new donations 
of bulbs for the garden w ill be sought. 


WHAT THE ADS AWARDS WERE MEANT 

TO BE 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Each ADS Award has been set up for a purpose which is to honor 
outstanding, distinctive blooms from the various divisions. Whether this 
criterion is always met is doubtful as ascertained from personal 
observation over a period of years. 

When reading the list of names of cultivars which have won ADS 
Awards in some of our shows, one wonders w hether a collection made up 
of certain cultivars should have received an award. All daffodil growers 
and exhibitors should be cognizant of the fact that not all cultivars are of 
show caliber. Some do not have good form, pose may be poor, substance 
less than ideal, texture rough, and color muddy or streaked; however, 
those cultivars which are less than ideal for exhibition may be excellent 
growers and good garden flowers. The wise exhibitor is one who knows 
the good qualities of daffodils and know's the difference between show 
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specimens and garden flowers. It is very important that judges grow as 
many cultivars as possible. 

Both exhibitors and judges should remember that cultivars in 
collections are not judged against each other, but against perfection for 
the division to which they belong. For instance, a collection of 
twenty-four different cultivars in competition for the Quinn Award 
should contain the very best scapes selected from at least five different 
divisions. If there is one scape in a collection which does not score 90 
points, then the collection should not receive a blue ribbon. Every bloom 
in a collection should be scrutinized very carefully by the judges. One of 
the weak points in many collections is loss of substance. If substance is 
waning in blooms which have been refrigerated the loss affects color as 
well. In a two-day show such blooms will be very much past their prime 
on the second day, or on the evening of the first day. Refrigerated 
material deteriorates very quickly, especially when refrigerated for any 
length of time. I once saw best of show completely folded up on the 
second day and guests were saying, “How could that have won?” 

Best of show (Gold Ribbon) winner means the very best bloom in the 
show regardless of whether it is exhibited in a collection or as a single 
specimen. No classes should be excluded (except miniatures which have 
their own awards). That prize winning scape may come from a collection 
which did not win any award. Judges should remember this and keep in 
mind excellent scapes which they have seen in their assigned classes. It is 
too bad that this choice is made after all judging is completed. The judges 
are getting tired, they hesitate to look at classes they did not judge, and 
my experience has been that some fine things are never seen as 
possibilities for best of show. Often judges must be coaxed to pick out 
worthy blooms, or they say they did not see anything in the classes they 
judged. A study of ethics teaches us not to electioneer for best of show, 
but it seems logical that if a judge sees a bloom he or she thinks is a 
possibility, even though they did not judge in that section, he or she 
might ask one of the judges who did to consider bringing it forward. I 
would not consider this electioneering, only giving the scape a chance. 

The Red-White-Blue Ribbon for a collection of five cultivars of 
American breeding or origin, any division or divisions, clearly states any 
scapes bred by Americans are acceptable regardless of size, color, form, 
etc. Uniformity should not be considered; therefore a collection from 
Divisions 1, 2, and 3 should not take preference over a collection made up 
of cultivars from five different divisions if quality is equal. Surely we 
Americans are capable of breeding cultivars from all the divisions and 
let’s exhibit them with the hope that they will not be ignored because 
they are not all the same size. Intermediates should be considered as well 
as multiple flowered scapes. Good cultivars from Divisions 5, 6, 7, and 8 
are much harder to breed than those from Divisions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 9- 
Credit should go where it is due. 

The White Ribbon for best three blooms of the same cultivar should be 
awarded to an exhibit which has three blooms as nearly perfect in all 
qualities as possible. The blooms need not be extra large for the cultivar, 
but should be uniform in all qualities including maturity. In other words 
they should be rubber stamps of perfection for both the cultivar and the 
division. Blooms of bright color beckon the eyes of the judges, but the 
judges should be sure the blooms have other good qualities as well. 
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In a class for a collection of twelve cultivars (ADS Green Ribbon) 
representing no fewer than four divisions, there should be variety. The 
word collection means variation. If the blooms were all the same color 
and size, the exhibitor might as well show twelve blooms of one cultivar 
as far as educating the public is concerned. Multiple bloom scapes should 
have a place in the collections. 

At the National Show in Cincinnati in 1974 I heard a visitor remark 
when viewing the winning Quinn Gold Medal Class, "That exhibitor 
really had twenty-four different cultivars, they are an education in 
daffodils.” The collection was exhibited by Marie Bozievich. She chose 
variety of form, color, size, and pose. There was no variation in substance 
and texture; there was near perfection in every flower. The collection was 
tastefully staged, but not so precise that it looked like staging was 
foremost in the mind of the exhibitor. The entire collection had excellent 
quality combined with variation. 

Divisions which offer variation in form and color are 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
11. It is somew'hat doubtful whether some judges would consider scapes 
from Division 11 worth an award of any kind, but it stands to reason that 
personal prejudice should not be a factor in judging. The split coronas, 
when well grown, have as much a place on the show table as off color, 
amber colored, or other odd color combinations. They should have their 
place, if worthy. 

Neither the name of a cultivar nor that of the breeder should have any 
bearing on deciding award winners. Every scape should be judged on 
merit. Although prejudice should never be a factor in judging seedlings 
or cultivars where the schedule asks for the name of the originator, in 
some instances I fear it has played a part in awarding. It might be well to 
eliminate the requirement for the name of the originator to appear on the 
blooms, especially seedlings, until after they are judged. 

The name of the exhibitor should never be displayed on an entry tag 
until the entire show is judged. Clerks should be told not to remove the 
bottom half of entry tags on blue ribbon winning specimens until all 
awards have been placed. Turning over the tag after the lower half has 
been removed is not sufficient. If a tag is fastened by a rubber band to the 
test tube or bottle it is apt to turn over when moved and the exhibitor’s 
name w r ili be visible. Consistent award winning exhibitors often are not 
very popular. Jealousy is a display of human nature. 

Although we have previously discussed the importance of quality when 
placing awards, judges should not overlook blooms which may not be 
spectacular in color, but w hen scrutinizing carefully have no faults. They 
may be subtle in color but have excellent form, pose, substance, and 
texture. Size should never be a deciding factor. Unless the judge has 
grown the cultivar in question and know r s normal size, he or she should be 
careful in penalizing heavily. The same applies to color. Although we 
have color coding it is by no means perfect and never will be because of 
variation in soils and weather conditions. Also the originator may have 
formed the color code when the bloom first opened and by the time it is 
mature and ready for the show table it may be entirely different. 

The Bronze Ribbon and the Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. Perpetual Trophy 
classes call for three stems each of twelve cultivars of standard daffodils 
from at least three divisions. These need not be all single flowered scapes, 
and no judge should withhold an award if other than Divisions 1, 2, and 3 
are represented provided the quality is w'orthy. It is not necessary that the 
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blooms in the twelve vases all be the same size. The three which make up 
the vases should be identical in quality, but variation in size, pose, etc. 
will occur in the vases of three stems of the various cultivars which make 
up the collection of twelve vases. 

The Matthew Fowlds Award for the best named standard cyclamineus 
hybrid in a National Show should be awarded to the best standard scape 
in the show regardless of size (miniature excluded). Every cyclamineus 
hybrid in the show should be considered regardless of where it is shown, 
collections or otherwise. 

The Larry P. Mains Trophy requirements clearly state the entry must 
be composed of three stems each of nine cultivars from Division 3. As 
stated previously each vase should be uniform, but there will be variation 
in form, size, etc. among the cultivars chosen. No award should be 
withheld because all nine vases of three are not the same size. The 
triangle form of staging each vase is pleasing. 

The Purple Ribbon is awarded for a collection of five daffodils selected 
from a group of eligible classes as set out in the schedule. The winning 
collection ought to exhibit the very best of that particular division. Size 
and pose should not be a factor. For instance, in a collection from 
Division 6, Bushtit with its soldier-like pose is quite different from 
Charity May. Surfside with its large size and delicate coloring is much 
different than Trena or Tracey (New Zealand). Large, medium, and those 
too large to be considered miniatures should all be acceptable in such a 
collection, but should be representative of both the cultivar and the 
division. It is very important that the judges be familiar with the 
characteristics of Divisions 5, 6, 7, and 8 as the cultivars differ 
considerably in many respects. Judges who do not grow these divisions 
may expect more uniformity than will be found among those which have 
multiple flowered scapes. Each bloom on a multiple flowered scape 
should be scrutinized for morphological perfection. Many times one 
flower may have only four or five perianth segments which can be 
overlooked especially if the bloom is not entirely open when judging 
takes place. 

The ADS Miniature Awards should be awarded for the same qualities 
as the standard scapes with the exception of grace which is considered 
under form. Certain miniature multi-flowered cultivars do not have as 
much grace as many of the single flowered scapes. Judges should not 
penalize severely for this so-called fault which really is not a bad fault as 
it is normal for the division and cultivar. While the exhibitor can separate 
the blooms when grooming, the pedicels are so fragile that too much 
pressure may break them. Cyclataz is an example where the blooms, if 
more than two or three, seem crowded because of short pedicels. No 
multiple flowered scape should be severely penalized for this 
characteristic. Sometimes Flyaway may have as many as four florets on a 
scape. Such a scape may seem crowded, but to withold an award from a 
collection because of lack of grace on one scape would seem rather severe. 
If the scape has no faults other than being crowded (grace) eleven points 
would have to be removed to keep the scape from scoring 90. This is more 
than 50% of the points allocated for form and grace. 

Good judges will use common sense and put aside personal preferences. 
It is distressing to hear a judge say, “I don’t like Surfside, I can’t give it a 
blue ribbon; it is too large for a cyclamineus.” Division 6 clearly states, 
"Cyclamineus daffodils of Garden Origin (hybrids). Characteristics of 
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N. cyclamineus predominant/’ Size should not be a factor as long as 
cyclamineus characteristics are predominant, and they definitely are in 
Surfside. 

Where the ADS Awards are at stake it seems judges should be 
extremely careful to judge for quality, leave out personal preference and 
prejudice. When there is doubt about awarding any bloom a ribbon, ask 
yourself and the other judges on the panel, “How many points should be 
removed, and for what?” The answer may be a surprise. Above all as 
judges let’s be fair, honest, and put aside personal preferences. No judge 
awards a prize to the exhibitor. It is the flower which receives the award. 


DAFFODIL DAY AND THE AMERICAN CANCER 

SOCIETY 

What does Daffodil Day have to do with the American Cancer Society? 
It’s easy to understand when you know that Daffodil Day launches the 
fund raising campaign of the American Cancer Society in many areas 
each spring. 

Matthew Zandbergen, writing in the Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook for 
1965, says that “When the Greater Niagara Unit of the Canadian Cancer 
Society, Ontario, was formed in 1946, it was decided that the daffodil 
should be its emblem.” 

Daffodils were selected since this flower represents the symbol of hope, 
much as the Cancer Society does. 

A large planting of daffodil bulbs, presented with appropriate 
ceremonies as a gift of the Royal Bulbgrowers Association and the people 
of Holland, was made in Queen Victoria Park. From this evolved the 
“Daffodil Day” as we know it today, first in Canada then spreading to the 
neighboring United States, What is Daffodil Day? Quite simply, it is the 
one-day sale of daffodils which have been transported from the fields of 
the Pacific Northwest. Actually, sale is not the right word—daffodils are 
given in return for a minimum donation. 

Sally Parshall, Director of Special Crusade Projects of the New York 
State Division of the American Cancer Society, says Daffodil Day was 
started in New York in 1970 by the Erie County Unit. By 1973, 52 units 
in New York were participating. The Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Westchester Divisions have also conducted Daffodil Day with great 
success. Ms. Parshall says that the American Cancer Society is the largest 
seller of the daffodil in a short period of time. 

The daffodils come packed 500 to a box in bunches of 10 in bud stage. 
They are kept, packed dry, in cool storage until the night before the sale, 
when they are taken out and put in warm water to open. 

Bill Schrader will be chairman of the sale for the fifth year in Sandusky, 
Ohio. Bill says Ohio has been participating in Daffodil Day for six or 
eight years, and last year 485,000 blooms came into Ohio for the sale. The 
first year of the sale, blooms came from British Columbia, but in later 
years they’ve come from our Pacific Northwest. Once, when the w'eather 
failed to cooperate, blooms were flown in from Holland. 

Through this Special Event, thousands of dollars have been raised to aid 
in the fight against cancer, making the daffodil, long the symbol of 
spring for gardeners, the symbol of hope for many others. 
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TWIN-FLOWERED POETICUS 


(Research into recorded instances of twin-bloom poeticus) 

MEG VERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

There's a double beauty whenever a swan 
Swims on a lake with her double thereon. 

From “Her Honeymoon” by Thomas Hood 

So it seems with a twin-blooming poeticus flower—the one reflects the 
beauty of the other and both are lovelier for it. The trait of having two 
blooms to a scape is mentioned in several early writings. 

F. W. Burbidge and J. G. Baker in The Narcissus, Its History and 
Culture, published in 1875, mentioned the multi-flowered nature of 
Narcissus poeticus Linn. They referred to an allusion by Virgil to what 
was “undoubtedly a species bearing one-flowered scapes, while more 
rarely two, three, and even four flowers were produced.” A specimen of 
that species had been sent them by Peter Barr in 1874. 

In th e Gardener’s Chronicle, Mr. Baker had written that inN. poeticus the 
scape was essentially single-flowered but generally there was a tendency to 
produce more than one flower as inN. tazetta. He noted that, near London, 
the typical plant produced one or very rarely two flowers in the latter part 
of April. 

Peter Barr published in 1884 a catalogue which is a treasure trove of 
information about Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Elowre, and hys Roots. In it he 
quoted the classification system devised by Mr. Baker for Group III of 
Narcissi which he called Parvicoronati which included “N. poeticus —1 to 
2 flowered; white, with a purple or red edge to the crown.” He gently 
scolded the Royal Horticultural Society for giving a certificate in Spring 
of 1884 to a group of two-flowered N. poeticus Ornatus since, as he said, 
“The growth of two flowers on a stem is common to all the Poeticus, early 
and late, but it is not constant.” 

Much later, in 1915, H. W. Pugsley in his monograph " Narcissus 
poeticus and Its Allies” referred to a two-flowered form sold by Messrs, 
Barr, which was probably propagated by bulb division from solitary 
individuals showing the same tendency. It was similar to a two-flowered 
Italian specimen in the British Herbarium Museum which also resembled 
the typical French N. poeticus. 

About the same time as Peter Barr’s booklet came out, there was 
published in 1885 a delightful catalogue by William Baylor Hartland who 
had an establishment for rare seeds and bulbs at Cork, He called his 
catalogue The Original Little Book of Daffodils. In the Poeticus Section, 
he referred to two distinct classes: the one flowering in Ireland the end of 
March and the first week of April; the other blooming in May and 
June—with the comment that the growth of two flowers on a stem was 
quite common to all this group. 

A similar reference was made in The Daffodil Handbook published by 
The American Horticultural Society in 1966. On page 60, item 18, the 
typical poeticus plant was described in part as “flowers 1 or 2.” 

The American Daffodil Society publication Handbook for Exhibiting 
and Judging Daffodils, as revised by the centerfold in the March, 1978, 
Daffodil Journal, took note of the potential poeticus have for twin blooms 
in the description of Division 9—(Usually one flower to a stem . ..). 
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The members of the ADS Foeticus Round Robins recorded several 
two-bloom-to-a-stem poets. 

Actaea—sometimes in Maryland 
Acme—frequently in Illinois 
Narrabri—in 1978 in Indiana 
Nightingale—in 1978 in Indiana 
Pentucket—in 1976 in Ohio 
Perdita—in Ohio 

Quetzal—scape from same bulb had two blooms two different years, 
was dug, moved, and again had two blooms to the stem in Maryland 
Ornatus—once, but only once, in Illinois 

Recurvus —two to a stem a few times but only on a few plants in a few 
seasons in Illinois; once in Maryland (bulb from Murray Evans); a great 
quantity always two to a stem, year after year, in Georgia; two blooms 
in 1978 in Indiana on a recurvus with broader segments than the 
Georgia one. 

Shanach—one or the other of several plants had two blooms on a stem 
five different years in Maryland 
Smyrna—two to the stem once in Maryland 

Thomas Hardy—sometimes tw'o to a stem in Indiana and Illinois 
Some out-of-print catalogues listed certain poets as having two flowers to 
a stem. 

Hermitage Gardens (Edsvin Powell) 1944 listed Niantic 9 "frequently 
bears two flowers on tall stems. From Minuet. ..” 

Daffodil Mart (George Heath) listed Acme 9 “usually two blooms to a 
stem.” 

Kirby 1910 listed Twin Flower 9 “invariably bearing two pretty poeticus 
flowers on one stem.” 

Friends from Northern Ireland added to the data about two-bloom poet 
scapes. Mr. Billy Toal of Belfast copied from the records of the RHS of 
Ireland Spring Show in Dublin, April, 1914, the following: “A 
twin-flowered poeticus, a sport from Homer, was shown by Mr. Lionel 
Richardson, and excited much interest as a flower of exceptional merit.” 
That note was written by Rev. McDuff Thompson, Judge. Mr. Richardson 
won an Award of Merit for his exhibit and it was the first time he had 
entered a show. According to Mr. Toal, he intended to register it, but 
never did. (It is possible it did not come two-headed again!) 

Kate Reade of Carncairn Daffodils wrote that she found several stems of 
Quetzal with two flowers and one of them got a second prize at the late, late 
show in Omagh in 1979. Kate had a sensational two-bloom poet under 
number with the pet name “Frank’s Fancy” in her protective house. It was 
from bulbs given her by Sir Frank Harrision and met every visible and 
olfactory qualification possible for a poet except there was no immediate 
way to examine the bulb and seed pod. 

Sir Frank Harrision of Ballydorn said that two-headed ness came from 
recurvus influence. 

With the thought that two heads are better than one, it is hoped that 
.many poet enthusiasts will report their own observations—the longer the 
listing the more valuable the contribution to would-be hybridizers of 
multi-bloom cultivars! The poet Byron had the right idea—“.. . share 
it,—happiness was born a twin.” 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TRUE TAZETTAS 

WILLIAM R, P. WELCH, Carmel Valley ; California 
Photos by Chris W eber 

This is not meant to be an exhaustive 
study of the true tazettas, but rather a de¬ 
scription of the varieties most likely to be 
found or those likely to be of the greatest 
value in breeding. Stem heights are not 
given for most varieties since they are so 
variable, but with any which are of normal 
size the stems are 12-18 or more inches 
tall. Those few' that are of miniature or in¬ 
termediate size are described accordingly. 
The number of flowers per stem indicated 
is for mature sized bulbs. Smaller bulbs 
will consequently have fewer, and bulbs 
that are of unusually large size due to 
being growm in optimum conditions can 
often be expected to have many more flowers per stem than indicated and 
often secondary stems as well. 

Hopefully this article will be useful in identifying the tazettas found in 
old gardens or available from commercial sources. Remember, however, 
that I am not dealing here with the poetaz (tazetta hybrids) but only wdth 
the pure-blooded tazettas. 

I am always glad to assist in the identification of tazettas and anyone 
who has one or more tazettas to be identified is encouraged to send me a 
sample of each wbich I w ill do my best to identify and will report back to 
you when blooms appear. Bulbs received will be potted and carefully 
labelled, really a very simple process. 

Foliage differs markedly between the various groups, as does their 
susceptibility or resistance to fungus diseases on the foliage. The rather 
bluish-green foliage of the Aureus and Chinese Sacred Lily groups is 
quite susceptible to foliage diseases in this wet-winter climate, w-hereas 
the deeper green foliage of the Grand Monarque and Grand Primo 
groups has a good resistance to foliage diseases. Papier White types have 
rather bluish foliage, but it is nearly as resistant as the Grand Monarque 
and Grand Primo types. Tazetta foliage is broad and heavy. 

Appearances of the bulbs differ greatly among the varieties, but 
sometimes this has to do with culture and depth of planting, so it is only 
safe to say that China Lily types and Aureus types come without necks, 
while some Paper Whites come with long necks. 

Tazetta seeds seem less prone to the dormancy of standard daffodils, 
how'ever not all will germinate the first year as evidenced by the bed of 
several hundred seeds of Soled d’Or. While many germinated last year, 
some are germinating vigorously now. 

Now for the actual descriptions of the various varieties. 
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GRAND MONARQUE GROUP 

(Perianth white, cup lemon-yellow) 

GRAND MONARQUE —18-25 florets, 1*4 to 1*4 inches across. This occurs in 
many variations differing in shape of perianth segments and length of 
stigma (which is generally recessed). Clones differ in ability to set seed 
but are usually rather shy seeders. Pollen is generally fertile. The best 
forms are the largest flowered and most vigorous of all true tazettas. 
Grand Monarque is sometimes regarded as being slow to increase, 
however all Grand Monarques I have (including Les Hannibal’s “true 
Grand Monarque”) are good increasers. By comparison with Avalanche, 
bulb increase is somewhat slower. Cutflowers are excellent. Blooms are 
usually later than Avalanche and Compressus. Triploid. 

AVALANCHE—18-25 florets, 1 to 1*4 inches across. This is a clone selected 
from Compressus, being a few weeks earlier to bloom and slightly more 
vigorous. Recessed stigma. Fertile pollen. Sets seed more freely than 
Grand Monarque but not a good seeder. Bulbs increase quickly. Produces 
excellent cutflowers. Flowers are very rounded in shape, with excellent 
form and substance. First blooms come in mid-October. Best 
distinguished from Grand Monarque by smaller floret size. Registered in 
1955 by T. M. Dorrien Smith, but the selection was probably made 
twenty or more years earlier. If bulbs matching its description are found 
in old gardens they would predate its selection and must therefore be 
Compressus. Triploid. 

COMPRESSUS —18—22 H- florets, 1 to 1*4 inches across. Found in southern 
United States as well as Isles of Scilly, Often called Grand Monarque in 
error. Almost indistinguishable from Avalanche except for being later 
and slightly less vigorous, but still one of the best tazettas. Fertility same 
as for Avalanche. Triploid. 

COMPRESSUS MINOR —8-10 florets, 34 inch across. Slender plant, probably 
a diploid seedling of Compressus. Pollen appears fertile, but no seed has 
been set by this plant. This appears occasionally as a rogue in stocks of 
tazettas from Scilly Isles. It seems rather worthless. Blooms at the same 
time as Compressus or slightly later. Stigma extends to the height of the 
upper anthers. Plant not small enough to be classed as a miniature. 

All members of this group with which I am familiar have broad, 
rounded perianth segments and excellent substance. This includes the 
cups which are also of thick, stiff substance. In my own experiences, the 
most vigorous and floriferous tazettas are in this group. I would describe 
both cup color and fragrance as being intermediate between the Grand 
Primo group and the Chinese Sacred Lily group. No double mutations 
have occurred in this group to my knowledge. 

CHINESE SACRED LILY GROUP 

(Perianth white, cup orange-yellow) 

CHINESE SACRED LILY (Chinese Grand Emperor)—8-11 florets, 1*4 to 1*4 
inches across. Begins to bloom in mid-October if bulbs are watered 
starting in August. Most bloom in November but some refuse to bloom 
until December/January suggesting that clone may be a sport. All other 
clones appear identical, including those received from Kashmir 
(N. orientalis), Irom Lebanon (N. tazetta), and from the Scilly Isles 
(N. cypri), I believe this “China Lily,” which botanically is referred to as 
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N. tazetta var. chinensis , is identical to the common triploid N. tazetta 
which is both cultivated and naturalized throughout the Mediterranean 
region. Over probably the last thousand years it has been brought 
eastwards by way of Iran, Afghanistan, and India to China and Japan; 
then in the last century Chinese immigrants brought it to California. AO 
clones I have appear to be sterile, or nearly so, as seed parents. However, a 
percentage of the pollen is fertile, particularly if the weather is warm. I 
have heard of an all white mutation found in Japan, but as yet have been 
unable to get any bulbs. Stigma length in the Chinese Sacred Lily always 
extends to the height of the upper anthers. The Chinese Sacred Lily 
readily produces double mutations. 

DOUBLE CHINESE SACRED LILY (Double Roman)—8-11 florets, IV 4 to Wz 
inches across. Some authors have asserted that the Double Roman has 
more regularly arranged doubling, but I have had both Double Roman 
and Double Chinese from many different sources and have never seen any 
constant differences among them. All bloom in October and November if 
started in August. Pollen, apparently as good as that produced by the 
single type, is sometimes found among the petaloids. A stigma is never 
present, except in a mutation which first appeared last year in which the 
doubling was confined to the cup forming a neat, tight ball. From each 
floret appeared a normal stigma standing above the doubling. Pollen was 
plentifully produced. If this doubling remains constant, the plant may be 
worthy of a name. The normal doubles are so fully doubled that they 
appear distorted. Erlicheer’s form is incomparably better. 

CANALICULATUS —8-11+ florets, Vz to V 4 inch across. More cold-hardy 
than many tazettas, it comes from near Mentone in southern France, 
probably from higher altitudes than most tazettas. Produces abundant 
fertile pollen and sets seed (if you can ever get it to bloom, that is). I have 
no recommendations to offer as to how to make it bloom, since I can’t! 
Each person who is successful with it seems to have a different 
explanation for success. Further advice would be helpful. Foliage is quite 
bluish in color. Triploid. Generally this looks like it is a miniature version 
of the Chinese Sacred Lily except that its perianth is somewhat more 
reflexed. In most respects it is only about V 4 the size of the China Lily. 
This plant is known as a rapid multiplier, exceeding in rate of increase 
many other tazettas. In contrast to the China Lily, Canaliculatus never 
produces double mutations so far as I know. The Canaliculatus I have 
seen all seem to belong to the same clone; however the fact that some 
individuals have reported greatest success with plants found in old 
gardens raises the possibility that other clones were once available. 
Anyone who thinks they may have a different form of Canaliculatus is 
encouraged to send me a bulb to try. I'm sure it would be very valuable in 
producing other tazetta miniatures. Late March blooming. 

ODORATUS —8-11+ florets, Va inch across. Originally found by Alec Gray 
in the Isles of Scilly, this plant is similar in appearance to Canaliculatus 
but in all respects is larger. Unfortunately I have also found it to be 
rather shy to bloom. One notable difference from Canaliculatus is that 
Odoratus has ragged-edged cups. I would describe Odoratus as an 
intermediate, not a miniature. Stems are about twelve inches tall. This 
plant has fertile pollen and probably also yields seed. Like most others in 
this group, it is a triploid. February blooming. It is probably not as 
cold-hardy as Canaliculatus, but not as fast to increase either. 

GLORIOSUS —6-8+ florets, 1 to W 4 inches across. I do not have this one, 
and I do not know of anyone outside of the United Kingdom who has it. 
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Ia contrast to the others in this group, Gloriosus has an orange cup. It is a 
diploid, and as would be expected, it is smaller than the China Lily in all 
respects. Barbara Fry says it is the most fertile white-peri anthed tazetta 
with which she has worked. Certainly most, it not all, of the poetaz with 
white perianths and orange cups are bred from it. If any readers have 
Gloriosus (not to be confused with poetaz Glorious), I would really 
appreciate receiving a bulb to use in my hybridizing work. The excellent 
cultivars bred from it prove its value for hybridizing. 

I have often wondered, and it has also been suggested that, if I were to 
cross Paper White with Soleil d’Or if I might get some seedlings matching 
the coloration of those described above. All that would be necessary is for 
seedlings to inherit the shape and cup color of Soleil d’Or, with the 
perianth color of Paper White. One of my priorities this year is to make 
this cross in quantity and find out what can be done. It appears that there 
are very few white tazettas with orange-yellow cups still in existence. All 
that I have described here are blessed with a fragrance I think is rather 
similar to orange blossoms. In any event I think it is the best fragrance of 
any flowers with which I am familiar. The pale-yellow and orange 
Autumn Sol also has this fragrance. Many of the poetaz derived from 
Gloriosus have inherited this fragrance at least in part. 

Efforts to hybridize within this group have been hampered in part by 
the fact that so few are available. 1 have heard that there are others of this 
group in the southern United States which are supposed to be rather 
smaller than the China Lily, but as yet 1 have been unable to get them. 

All varieties described above have broad perianth segments of good 
substance. Segments on Canaliculatus are somewhat more pointed but I 
would not go so far as to say that it is a star-like bloom. 

GRAND PRIMO GROUP 

(White perianth with pale yellow or creamy cups) 

GRAND PRIMO—13—25 florets, 1 to \Va inches across. This has a pale yellow 
cup which tends to fade after it has been open a few days. Perianth 
substance is not as good as Avalanche or Grand Monarque, but is still 
sufficient to produce useful cutflowers. It produces copious quantities of 
pollen which always appears to be of excellent quality but does not often 
produce results. The very few seeds I have ever had out of thousands of 
Grand Primo have never germinated. Triploid. It is a prolific bloomer 
and increaser, and normally blooms December to February. Perianth 
segments are rounded in shape. Stigma extends to the height of the upper 
anthers. One of the commonest tazettas, it is found in every country 
where tazettas have been introduced from the Isles of Scilly. A clone 
evidently not prone to mutations, the variations that I have seen being 
distinct enough that they must be of seedling origin. 

ERLICHEER — 13-16 florets, 1 to 1(4 inches across. I am quite certain that 
this is a double mutation of Grand Primo. I am well aware of the article 
by Jean Stevens of New Zealand which appeared in one of the Daffodil 
and Tulip Yearbooks several years ago, in which she offered convincing 
evidence that Erlicheer is a double sport of White Pearl. What this means 
of course, is that what she knew as White Pearl, I know as Grand Primo. 
In New Zealand, Grand Primo also sometimes goes under the name 
French Monarque. I have had White Pearl from several sources, but none 
of them could possibly be the single progenitor of Erlicheer. By contrast, 
when Erlicheer reverts to the single form, as approximately one in 10,000 
bulbs will do, there you have Grand Primo! The two reversions I have 
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Left; top. Early Grand Primo; center. Grand Prime), paler version (note cup curls 
inward); bottom, Chinese Sacred Lily. Right: top. Grand Primo (note flared cup); 
bottom. Stars (Minor Monarque). 
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found in my own stock both had slightly shorter stigmas than Grand 
Primo but were otherwise identical. Erlicheer sometimes produces pollen 
at the tips of its petaloids but I am unsure at this point whether or not 
this is fertile. It is surely worth a try, though some seasons no pollen is 
produced so one must wait for the right opportunity. One distinction that 
Erlicheer has in contrast to Grand Primo is that it blooms later, often not 
until February-March. It is too soon yet to see how the reversions behave. 
In my experience, Erlicheer is a misnomer since it is anything but early 
compared to most other tazettas. Its florets tend to be slightly larger from 
tip to tip than Grand Primo, but this may simply be an effect of the 
doubling. In fact I am quite sure this is the case since the reversions have 
returned to the Grand Primo size. 

WHITE PEARL—12-13+ florets, 1 inch across. This occurs in old gardens in 
the southeastern United States. The perianth segments are more pointed 
than Grand Primo, however substance is just as good, in spite of what 
! appears to be a slight Paper White influence. The cup is creamy in color, 
paler than Grand Primo. I believe it blooms slightly after Grand Primo. I 
am not sure whether it sets seed, but pollen does appear fertile. The plant 
is quite vigorous. I am not entirely sure what I have here as White Pearl is 
the same thing as those commonly called White Pearl or not. I guess I 
need to try them from more sources. I have read that they grow very large 
and vigorously in Georgia. Some of these White Pearls may be the 
following. Tripioid. 

POLLY’S PEARL —12-18 florets, 114 to IV 2 inches across. My first ones came 
from Polly Anderson of LaCanada, but subsequently I have collected 
them near here. Also 1 have received them from the southern states under 
the name Seventeen Sisters. Substance is quite good, vigor and flower 
production are excellent. Cups are creamy, quickly fading to white. 
Stigma extends to the height of the upper anthers. Pollen is fertile, and 
seed production is quite good but unfortunately most seeds fail to 
germinate and a goodly portion of them are already rotten at maturity. 
This plant is significantly bigger than Grand Primo, in many respects it is 
like an all white Grand Monarque. It blooms just after Grand Primo. 
Perianth segments are rounded in shape. Tripioid. 

EARLY GRAND PRIMO —12-15 florets, 1 to V /4 inches across. This plant 
produces foliage very early in the autumn, with flowers often coming by 
the end of November. Appearance and color are very much like Grand 
Primo except that perianth segments are slightly more pointed. Seeds are 
occasionally produced, but have not germinated. Pollen appears fertile. 
After blooming, foliage grows often to a length of three feet, and leaves 
are very plentifully produced. This is the most rapid increasing tazetta I 
have. The plant puts so much energy into bulb division that blooms only 
appear in alternate years. Bulbs split into many small offsets. Sometimes 
occurs mixed in stocks of Grand Primo. Tripioid. 

SOLLY WHITE —10+ florets, 1 l A to U/2 inches across. Recessed stigma. 
Rarely seeds, but pollen is apparently fertile. Most Scilly Whites grown in 
this country seem to be Polly’s Pearl instead. February-March blooming, 
the true Scilly White differs from Polly’s Pearl in not being nearly as 
vigorous and in having a recessed stigma, as well as being much more 
reluctant to set seed. Stems are often too short to make suitable 
cutflowers. Scilly White is successful in the Isles of Scilly, but here it is 
not one of the best. Tripioid. 

MINOR MONARQUE — 8-13 florets, 1 V 4 to I V 2 inches across. Distinct from 
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all others in this group by having very narrow perianth segments (even 
narrower than Paper White). Like Paper White, flowers are of poor 
substance. Sometimes these are called N. italicus. Size and vigor of mine 
seem to suggest they are a triploid derived from crossing Paper White or 
some poor type with some other member of this group. Seeds are never 
produced, and pollen looks abortive. Luckily it is not worth breeding 
from anyway. Its only good characteristic is its great vigor and earliness, 
often blooming in October and continuing for several months. Bulbs are 
even more resistant to rotting than are other tazettas. These have roots 
year around, not requiring the month of dormancy that other tazettas 
require. 1 have read that the N. italicus on the French Riviera set seed but 
they are the true N. italicus while these Minor Monarques are hybrids, 
Minor Monarque also goes by the name Stars, or is called Straws in the 
Isles of Scilly. I have selected a clone with somewhat broader perianth 
segments, better substance, and even greater vigor, which 1 call Super 
Stars. It may have some value. It is probably a sport. One good thing can 
be said about both forms of Minor Monarque which is that they are the 
most virus-resistant tazettas. To those particularly concerned over virus, 
this is certainly an important characteristic. If only the shape of the 
flowers on this plant could be improved then an excellent type would 
result. 

Members of this group often receive the name Grand Monarque, but 
the clear-cut way for anyone to tell the difference between members of 
the two groups is to look at the cups. Cups in the Grand Primo groups are 
of a very pale yellow whereas members of the Grand Monarque group 
always have cups that are as deep in color as that of a ripe lemon. If in 
doubt nevertheless, your best guess is to note that Grand Primes increase 
faster than Grand Monarques and are therefore more plentiful and w-idely 
distributed—so what you have is probably a type of Grand Primo. Grand 
Monarques do not fade out. 

PAPER WHITE GROUP 

PAPER WHITE (N. tazetta subsp . papyraceus) —15-20 florets, 1 to \ l A inches 
across. Extremely variable in perianth shape, substance, fragrance, season 
of bloom, vigor, etc. Pollen always appears fertile, but there is a lack of 
evidence as to how- often it really is. Paper Whites are reluctant to set seed 
from pollen of other types of daffodils, however if pollinated with other 
tazettas or selfed, seed production is quite good. The best forms of Paper 
White usually receive the name Paper White Grandiflora. Paper Whites 
increase well and grow vigorously but some types offered in the trade are 
no good. Paper Whites are always rather starry in shape, but some are 
overly so, and of very poor substance. The first Paper Whites bloom here 
in October, but most wait until November, December, or January. 
paper WHITE MINOR (N. tazetta subsp. panizzianus) —10-12 florets, Va to 1 
inch across. Just a small version of Paper White, an intermediate sized 
plant which would be useful where Paper White is found to be too large, 
I have one type of N. t. panizzianus collected in Andalusia in southern 
Spain which has rather broad perianth segments and good substance, 
grows quite vigorously, and sets seed freely. 1 have just a small clump as 
yet, but it should be very useful for hybridizing work. December 
blooming. 

N. t. canariensis —12-16 florets, V 4 inch across. Similar to the Andalusian 
panizzianus , but with slightly smaller flowers. Seeds well and produces 
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plenty of fertile pollen, December blooming. 

N. L pachybolbus —This will be my first year of having authenticated 
bulbs of this, but I do expect it will rather match the description of 
N. canariensis. Small, rounded flowers, blooming early. 

AUREUS GROUP 

(yellow perianth) 

SOLEiLD'OR —12=17 florets, 1 to 1-1/4 inches across. Stigma extends to base 
of the upper anthers. Perianth is rich yellow, cup orange, Triploid, 
December blooming. It is not as early as many other tazettas. In my 
experience, it has good vigor and blooms, in spite of the many viruses 
with which it is infected. It sets seed freely if nights are warm and 
daytime temperatures are over 70 degrees. Pollen is also especially fertile 
under these conditions. Seeds have germinated well in my experience, 
though others have found both seed set and germination to be poor. 
These true Soleil d’Or are plentiful in the Isles of Scilly, from which they 
have been introduced into New Zealand and Australia. Some of the Soleil 
d’Or imported into this country came from southern France and in many 
cases this means they are French Sol or other rotten types instead. Once 
you have seen the true Soleil d’Or, you will remember it and want no 
other yellow. There is a variant (found mixed in with some Soleil d’Or) 
which consists of one bulb that blooms about one month earlier and sets 
seed more easily under the normal wintertime conditions and has pollen 
which is also better under these conditions. It has a recessed stigma and 
the cup is not as deep in color as the true Soleil d’Or. It is similar, but not 
identical, to Newton. 

NEWTON —8-10 florets, 1 to 1-1/4 inches across. Recessed stigma. Though 
not shaped quite as well as Soleil d’Or nor as rich in color, it is several 
weeks earlier to bloom. Sets seed freely and has very fertile pollen. My 
best seed set on Soleil d’Or has been from pollen of Newton. 

AUTUMN SOL —Pale yellow perianth fading to creamy white, florets 1 inch 
across, several on a stem. It has the same fragrance as China Lily, in 
contrast to the typical Sol fragrance possessed by others in this group. It 
will bloom as early as late August-early September here in California, 
though sometimes not until November. Sets seed and pollen is fertile. 
According to Barbara Fry, it breeds quite true from seed. It is not a very 
vigorous plant, but not small enough to be a miniature. I do not think 
Autumn Sol has much value as a garden plant but it is excellent for 
breeding. 

AUREUS (N. tazetta subsp. aureus )—8-10 florets, 3/4 to 1 inch across. This 
is small like the foregoing, but more vigorous, December blooming, and 
very fertile. Though somewhat variable, it generally has a yellow 
perianth and deep yellow cup. This is the original species type from 
which the other yellows have originated. 

LATE SOL — 8-10 florets, 1 to 1-1/4 inches across. Uusually blooms )ust after 
Soleil d’Or or else at the same time. This is the most fertile tazetta I grow, 
yielding fifty or more seeds per pod, setting seed to its own pollen even in 
wet and cloudy weather. Seed production is equally good w r hen pollinated 
by Soleil d’Or. Germination is excellent. Late Sol has a light yellow 
perianth with rather broad orange cup. Stigma is readily accessible. It 
blooms only in alternate years, presumably since so much energy is 
expended in seed production. 
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FRENCH SOL—8-10 florets, 1 inch across. Paler in all respects than Soleil 
d’Or its perianth segments are narrower and more pointed. A self-yellow 
flower, not vigorous nor otherwise useful. Fertile. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOLS —There are many different yellows to be found and I 
suppose that each one does have some value, others are quite good. 
Bathurst and Northland are grown in New Zealand, and are later 
blooming than Soleil d’Or. Further experience should enable me to better 
understand their differences. 

In conclusion, many of you will (hopefully) want to try bulbs of those 
I’ve described. 1 will be selling bulbs in the future, after my stocks have 
become sufficiently large. When bulbs are available, they will be 
advertised in the Journal. At this point I am in the business of selling 
cutflowers only, in wholesale quantities. 

In addition to the true tazettas, many poetaz, jonquilla species and 
hybrids, and standard daffodils are being grown for cutflower and 
hybridizing purposes. 

Hybridizing tazettas is the most interesting part of my work and the 
success achieved by Dr. Harold Koopowitz of the University of California 
and Barbara Fry of the Rosewarne Experimental Station in England has 
led me to be optimistic about the future of tazetta breeding. Here lies a 
great field of opportunity. 


TO SHOW OR NOT TO SHOW 

(from the Northeast Region Newsletter, March, 1979) 

ADS members are sometimes accused—generally by disgruntled 
ex-members—of devoting more attention to showing than to growing 
daffodils, and of caring more for ribbons than for flowers. Stuff and 
nonsense, and I won’t argue the accusation here, save for the encouraging 
reminder that participating in shows can prove tremendously instructive, 
with implications for the health and welfare of all your daffodils, not just 
the pampered few that see the artificial light of the show bench. If you 
are not a regular exhibitor, and especially if you are new to the serious 
growing of daffodils, make this the year to enter some of your flowers in 
competition. Show preparations are invariably hectic, but there will 
always be someone there willing to take the time to see that a novice 
exhibitor gets started on the right foot. (It is perfectly all right to feel you 
will need help with the new classification schedule, but do, please, take to 
the show only blooms of cultivars whose names you know.) 

Past issues of your ADS Journal will give you plenty of tips on picking, 
preparing, and staging your flowers. I’ll content myself with one 
suggestion so obvious and so easy to take care of that it should not require 
mention; yet veteran exhibitors as well as beginners occasionally overlook 
it—to their sorrow, since judges never overlook it: make sure the blooms 
you enter are clean. Front and back, inside and out, no dirt specks, no 
mud-stains, no loose pollen lying in the cup. A moistened Q-tip is usually 
all the equipment you need—that and a sharp eye to spot where the Q-tip 
needs to be applied. Of course you’ll have much less cleaning to do if your 
daffodils grow in neatly mulched beds (mine don’t), but even so you'll 
find some touching-up to be done. 

—RICHARD Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, MARCH 27-29, 1980 
THE HYATT REGENCY, MEMPHIS, TN 38138 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address ____ _ _ 

City . . ..State _ . _Zip___ 

Christian or nickname _ _ _ 

Registration fee: before March 1st...$70.00 

March 1st or later...$80.00 


Registration includes: National Show, March 27; Annual meeting, 
workshops, Banquet, March 28; All-day tour, Memphis-Mississippi, lunch 
Sc Banquet, March 29. 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_ No_ 

Please make check payable to: Mrs. Fred Bradley, Treasurer, and mail to 
Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Jr., Route I, Hughes, AR 72348 (Tel: 501-339*3223) 

HOTEL RESERVATION 

THE HYATT REGENCY, MEMPHIS 
939 Ridge Lake Boulevard, Memphis, TN 38138 
(Tel: 901-761-1234) 

American Daffodil Society, March 27-29, 1980 

Please submit by February 27, 1980 

(Twin) (Double) 

SINGLE $33.00 $35.00 

DOUBLE 38.00 40.00 

Extra person in room $8.00 

Suites available on request; Toll free #1-800-228-9000 
Please identify by ADS Group and Code #4535 

Name_ 

Address _______ 

City ______State _ Zip__ 

Arrival date____time___ 

Departure date_time____ 

I plan to share a room with ___ _ ______ 

Send the reservation form directly to the Hyatt Regency Hotel at the above address 
with a deposit for the first night's lodging. 


(King) 

$37.00 

42.00 
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Annual Membership 
—$10 00 — 


AN INVITATION TO JOIN 

American Camellia Society 


Annual Membership 
—$10 00 — 


Membership entitles you to tour issues of THE CAMELLIA JOURNAL Each issue has 32 
to 40 pages of interesting articles, news and photographs, advertisements related to camellias 
and growers of camellias, and usually a four-color reproduction of a new variety 

Each December members receive the handsome cloth bound AMERICAN CAMELLIA 
YEARBOOK of some 255 pages, containing the latest information on both greenhouse and 
outdoor culture, breeding, disease control, history, arrangements, descriptions of gardens and 
other articles of interest There are several full color plates of new varieties in addition to 
numerous photographs illustrating the articles 

The American Camellia Society will welcome you to its program of mutual pleasure and 
interest 

AMERICAN CAMELLIA SOCIETY P.O. Box 1217 • Fort Valley, Georgia 31030 

Our 7-acre garden and headquarters building are open to visitors the year-round—FREE 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies —a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 


Join the American Peony Society a 

Due i 5 7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly ig 
Send for hit of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY \ 

250 INTERLACHEN RD.. HOPKINS, MINN 55343 




Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frpst. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK 

Annual dues $7 50 Write to; 

8, L. MARKHAM 
2612 Beverly Blvd SW 
ROANOKE. VA 24015 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROC ALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71852 


IHH 

mm 
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COMPACTED DAFFODILS 

Louise Fort Hardison, Nashville, Tennessee 

It was a glorious Tennessee fall day: brilliant sun, a soft breeze, birds 
singing, horses grazing, the tractor running, four Pekingese, a Labrador, 
and an Irish setter following me. A perfect daffodil day. The sheer joy of 
planting healthy, fat, brown bulbs rivals the delight of the blooming 
season. 

At least these were my feelings when Glenn North, my yard/house man 
and I dipped the 2 Y-Y’s and 2 Y-P’s in Benlate. Each cultivar was bagged 
in an onion sack with an attached twelve-inch metal label. We carried the 
all yellow bulbs into the fenced area to plant them, leaving the 
pink-cupped ones draining beside the garbage can filled with the milky 
liquid. 

Having finished one bed, I returned to get the 2 Y-P’s. They were gone. 
I searched the garage and the daffodil storage room. No luck. I called 
Glenn and asked if he had moved them. He answered no. 

Suddenly, a horrifying realization came to me. With all the other farm 
sounds, I had heard the garbage truck. There was no question in my 
mind, the garbage man must have picked the bulbs up. Pink Mink, 
Brindisi, Undertone, Pastel Gem, Widgeon, and Highlite—it was a 
devastating loss; several were irreplaceable!! 

I frantically sent Glenn off in search of the truck. I called the office and 
explained the situation as logically as possible. The girl on the answering 
service did not know the truck route, but would check and call back. 

Glenn called from the collection headquarters. They had not located 
the truck, but suggested he go and wait at the Bordeau dump in the hope 
of intercepting the large compactor truck when it arrived. 

I became more enraged by the minute that the garbage man had picked 
up my labeled sacks of bulbs from the ground next to the dip can which 
he did not empty, and had not emptied for several weeks. The can and 
sacks were twelve feet from the regular four garbage cans. How could he 
have taken my prize bulbs? Thus the long frustrating afternoon passed. 

At 5:00 p.m., the answering service girl called. I was told the truck had 
not unloaded, and was at headquarters, but was going to the thermal 
burning plant at 6:00 a.m. There was no way I could retrieve the bulbs. 

My immediate reaction was, “What do you mean? Glenn has waited all 
afternoon at the dump as instructed at your headquarters. You are 
responsible for taking these bulbs off the ground. These bulbs are 
irreplaceable. They are worth over $300.00.” 

After this tirade, she gave me the main office number and told me to 
ask for John, the driver. To John I repeated the above. He said Bordeau 
was all the way across town, over an hour’s drive, and he was going to the 
thermal plant. I reiterated my statement that they were responsible. 

He said, “I’ll get the boss.” 

A voice said, “Hello.” 

“Mr. Sherrill, I’m Mrs. Hardison. Glenn North works for me. 1 
understand you are a Deacon in his church.” 

He answered, "No, Mrs. Hardison, that is my father. I handle the 
garbage pickup for him.” 
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Once again, I reiterated the unbelieveable loss. There was a long pause 
and then he said, “If Glenn will be here at 6:00 a.m., we will let him 
follow the truck to the Bordeau dump.” 1 thanked him profusely for his 
help and interest. 

Joy!! Happiness!! There was a glimmer of hope. Maybe we would locate 
some of the bulbs. I contacted Glenn. He said he would be glad to go to 
the dump with the truck at 6:00 a.m. I suggested he take friends, rakes, 
shovels, and gloves. 

At 8:30 a.m. the next morning Glenn called. “I found all the sacks. 
Some bulbs are squashed and some labels ruined, but I found them. In 
fact, I found one you didn't even have listed. It is Butterscotch 2 Y-Y. 
When I saw the first red sack fall out as he dumped the load, I knew they 
were there. We searched and searched. I'll have nightmares for twenty 
years going through all that stuff, but I found them all.” 

All I could say was, “Bless you!" 

The bulbs were resoaked in Benlate. Each bulb was planted with 
notations such as “squashed,” “much of the basal plate gone,” “bruised," 
“cut half way through,” “o.k.,” or “offset fine." 

Come spring. I’ll report on the success of our operation to save the 
garbage compacted daffodil bulbs. 


MINIATURE DAFFODILS ARE FASCINATING 

Fran Lewis, North, Virginia 

(Reprinted by permission from the Garden Club of Virginia Journal, Sept.-Oct. 1979) 

Miniature daffodils offer today’s gardener maximum pleasure with 
minimum space and effort. Small wonder the little ones are becoming 
increasingly popular with flower lovers. Not only do they blend well with 
other plants in the border but are adaptable in rock gardens, charming in 
small arrangements, and bring an earlier touch of beauty to the daffodil 
season. 

They will grow well in most good garden soils which are lean and 
slightly acid. We have experienced good results without fertilizing. 
However, if you feel you must, use a low-nitrogen product sparingly and 
infrequently. Good drainage is necessary, with the exception of 
N. cyclamineus which prefers a moist situation. Many growers use raised 
beds for better drainage. They do require moisture during their growing 
season but a good baking in summer. 

Bulbs are smaller than those of standards so depth of planting is less. 
For the very small ones, one and a half to two inches of soil above the top 
of the bulb is recommended; for the larger ones, about three inches on 
top. If planted too shallowly, some have a tendency to split into smaller 
bulblets. 

When planted in the open ground, most will perform satisfactorily but 
the smaller ones are sometimes difficult to locate later. Clay pots plunged 
in the open ground are subject to freezing and thawing. This sometimes 
causes the contents to heave, frequently destroying the bulbs. We prefer 
plastic berry baskets. Their lattices and openings allow room for root 
growth, moisture, and good drainage. If they are thriving, they may be 
left in the same location for several years. 
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Only two divisions are not represented on the American Daffodil 
Society Approved List of Miniatures. So far we have no miniature poets 
(Division 9) nor split-coronas (Division 11). Colors vary but the only 
miniature daffodil with pink coloring is Flomay 7 W-WP. Gipsy Queen 
1 Y-WWY is the lone reverse bicolor. 

Within Division 10, the species and wild forms present a variety of 
forms from tiny trumpet, N. asturiensis (formerly called N. minimus), to 
the unusual bulbocodiums or hoop petticoats. Perhaps the best known 
triandrus form is N. triandrus albus (Angel’s Tears), with milk-white 
pendent blooms. Jaunty N. cydamineus has sweptback wings and a long, 
narrow yellow trumpet. N. watieri, a pure white gem, has a solitary 
bloom. There are others, all interesting, but as a group, the species and 
wild forms are not generally as reliable as the cultivated hybrids and 
more erratic in their growing and blooming habits. 

If you have never grown miniatures, you’re missing an intriguing 
daffodil experience. They may at times challenge and frustrate but they 
will also charm and fascinate. Why not select a few from the following as 
dependable starters for garden, show or sheer enjoyment? All are listed in 
various commercial catalogues for 1979. 


Small Talk 1 Y-Y 
Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 
Little Beauty 1 W-Y 
Xit 3 W-W 
Yellow' Xit 3 W-Y 
April Tears 5 Y-Y 


Hawera 5 Y-Y 
Jumblie 6 Y-O 
Tete-a-Tete 6 Y-O 
Sundial 7 Y-Y 
Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 


Demure 7 W-Y 
Minnow 8 W-Y 
bulbocodium 

conspi cutis 10 Y-Y 
triandrus albus 10 W-W 
r tipi col a 10 Y-Y 


OFFER EXTENDED 


"Schultz-Instant” 

CONCtNlHtitlO SOlUBlf 

Fertilizer 

20 - 30-20 

with Model S "MIXERATOR YARD GUN" 


Vt teaspoon 
per gallon 
water grows 
vegetables, 

(lowers, roses, 
trees, shrubs, 
lawns, every¬ 
thing for yard 
& garden 

The patented non-clogging “Mlxerator" Yard 
Gun mokes application posy on large areas. 

Available at your store or send $7.95 with (his 
ad for 5 lbs Schultz Fertilizer plus a $2,95 
"Mixerator" Free, (Estate Size 25 lbs with 
2 "Mixerators" $30.00). Free delivery. 
Extended, limited offer Immerttiaie shipment 

Schultz Company 

Dept. DSA 11730 Northline, St. Louis, MO 63043 



Illustration by Frances Armstrong. 



THE PRISONER 


From winter’s bonds 
I am set free; 

The spring in joy 
1 run to see! 

I, aw'ed, enchanted stand 
Among the golden frills; 
Again I am a prisoner, 
The prisoner of daffodils! 
—Charles Applegate 
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A LOOK AT THE PAST 


Tom D. Throckmorton, Des Moines, Iowa 

Earlier this summer my wife, Jean, and 1 were spending a few days in 
England’s lovely Lake District. We were staying at a fabulous hotel on the 
eastern shore of Lake Windermere, looking down on the deep blue lake 
and the mauve mountains on the far shore. In wandering about, we found 
ourselves just a few miles from Lake Grasmere and William Wordsworth’s 
Dove Cottage. 

You will remember his most famous poem which began: “I wandered 
lonely as a cloud.” This was published in 1807 and revised in 1815. But it 
is of special interest that William, together with his sister, Dorothy, spent 
his happiest and most productive years at Grasmere from about 1798 to 
1802. There they lived in the attractive and modest Dove Cottage: 
William hiked, traded conversation with other budding poets such as 
Coleridge, and wrote and re-wrote his verses; Dorothy was not only 
housekeeper and companion, but also “kept a journal.” A journal, a rather 
elaborate diary, was fashionable in those days. 

Dorothy wrote well, was a keen observer, and her journals have 
outlived her. 1 am fascinated by the following passage from her journal 
on Thursday, April 15, 1802, which certainly provided the background to 
William Wordsworth s poem, “The Daffodils.” 

Thursday 15th. It was a threatening misty morning—but mild. We 
set off after dinner from Eusemere. Mrs. Clarkson went a short way 
with us but turned back. The wind was furious and we thought we 
must have returned. We first rested in the large Boat-house, then 
under a furze Bush opposite Mr. Clarkson’s. Saw the plough going in 
the field. The wind seized our breath the Lake was rough. There was 
a Boat by itself floating in the middle of the Bay below Water 
Millock. We rested again in the Water Millock Lane. The hawthorns 
are black and green, the birches here and there greenish but there is 
yet more of purple to be seen on the Twigs. We got over into a field 
to avoid some cows—people working, a few primroses by the 
roadside, wood-sorrel flower, the anemone, scentless violets, 
strawberries, and that starry yellow flower which Mrs. C. calls pile 
wort. When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow park we saw a 
few daffodils close to the water side. We fancied that the lake had 
floated the seeds ashore and floated!?] that the little colony had so 
sprung up. But as we went along there were more and yet more and 
at last under the boughs of the trees, we saw that there was a long 
belt of them the end we did not see along the shore, about the 
breadth of a country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils to [sic} 
beautiful they grew among the mossy stones about and about them, 
some rested their heads upon these stones as on a pillow for weariness 
and the rest tossed and reeled and danced and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind that blew upon them over the lake, they 
looked so gay ever glancing ever changing. This wind blew directly 
over the lake to them. There was here and there a little knot and a 
few stragglers a few yards higher up but they were so few as not to 
disturb the simplicity and unity and life of that one busy highway. 
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We rested again and again. The Bays were stormy, and we heard the 
waves at different distances and in the middle of the water like the 
sea. 


THE DAFFODILS* 

I wandered lonely as a Cloud 

That floats on high o’er Vales and Hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils; 

Beside the Lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee:— 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the shew to me had brought: 

For oft when on my couch 1 lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the Daffodils. 


—William Wordsworth 
*1815 version 


Engleheart Cup Winner-19 71, 1973, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978, & 1979 

JOHN LEA 

For Gold Medal Daffodils 

The Finest Exhibition and Modern Hybrids 

Send for descriptive price list, sent out in March, 1980 

Dunley Hall, Stoorport-on-Severn 
Worcestershire. England 
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CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Rond, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD’S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY—a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 


(larncairn Daffodils Ltd. 


GOLD MEDAL" 

Offer 


Something New Every Year 
and Many Old Favorites 


carncairn lodge, broughshane 
BALLYMENA 

CO. ANTRIM, BT^3 7HF NORTHERN IRELAND 
Telephone Broughshane 216 
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DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS: IV 
VIRUSES AND VIRUS DISEASES 


Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph.D. 

Tennessee State University, Nashville 

“The infection is not caused by microbes, but 
by a contagium vivum fluidum M. W. Beijerinck (1898) 

During the latter years of the past century, considerable attention was 
given to a disease in tobacco which was called “mosaic.” In 1886, Adolph 
Mayer demonstrated the infectious nature of the etiological agent which 
causes tobacco mosaic by taking sap from diseased tobacco plants and 
inoculating it into healthy plants which subsequently developed the 
mosaic symptom (1). Mayer erroneously concluded that the cause of 
tobacco mosaic was a bacterium despite his not being able to isolate such 
a microbe. In 1890, Dimitrii Ivanowski demonstrated that the etiological 
agent of tobacco mosaic could pass through a bacteria-proof filter 
(Chamberland filter candle) and still induce the mosaic disease of tobacco. 
Despite this observation of the filterability of the tobacco mosaic agent, 
Ivanowski, like Mayer before him, concluded incorrectly that tobaco 
mosaic was caused by a bacterium. Finally, in 1898, M.W. Beijerinck 
(Figure 1) demonstrated again the filterability of the tobacco mosaic 
etiological agent through a bacteria-proof filter and concluded that 
tobacco mosaic was caused by a contagium vivum fluidum, i.e, a 
contagious living fluid. This conclusion was significant because it 
suggested that tobacco mosaic was not caused by a bacterium but by 
something more novel. Interestingly, in the same year of Beijerinck’s 
work with tobacco mosaic, Loeffler and Frosch also demonstrated that the 
etiological agent of foot and mouth disease of cattle could be passed 
through a bacteria-proof filter (2). Thus, the field of virology was begun, 

WHAT IS A VIRUS? 

A simple definition for a virus is that it is an infectious macromolecule 
which replicates (reproduces) itself only inside a living cell. Although 
viruses are sometimes thought of as obligate, intracellular parasites, the 
term parasite is usually reserved for etiological agents which are cellular 
or multicellular in nature, not subcellular as are the viruses, and which 
are thought of as living organisms. However, the viruses are usually not 
considered to be living unless the only criterion for living is the ability to 
reproduce. Nonetheless, the reference to a virus as an obligate, 
intracellular parasite is convenient if one remembers that this usage 
simply means that the virus is obligated to an intracellular (within the 
cell) existence and can not be cultured outside of the living cell. 

Virion is the term used for a single virus particle. A virion consists of 
two parts: 1) a nucleic acid, usually ribonucleic acid (RNA), which serves 
as the genome or genetic material of the virion, and 2) the capsid which is 
a protein coat which encloses the nucleic acid. The part of the virion 
which initiates infection in a healthy plant is the nucleic acid whereas the 
capsid merely serves to protect the nucleic acid from destruction when 
the virion is in the extracellular (outside of the cell) state. 
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Figure I, top left:“ M. W. Beijerinck (I). Photograph used by permission of the 
American Phytopathological Society.) 

Figure 2, top right: — Electronmicrograph of Narcissus Mosaic Virus. (Used by 
permission of Dr. A. A. Brunt, Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, England.) 

Figure 3, bottom left: — Electronmicrograph of Narcissus Tip Necrosis Virus. 
(Used by permission of Dr. A. A. Brunt, Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, 
England.) 

Figure 4, bottom right:EIectronmicrograph of Tobacco Rattle Virus. (Furnished 
by Dr. R. M. Lister, Purdue University.) 
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Plant virus virions which infect narcissus have several capsid shapes or 
forms: 1) the isometric or spherical form, and 2) the helical form. Two 
types of helical forms are the filamentous where the virion is flexuous, 
and the rod-shaped where the virion is rigid. Exemplary of the isometric 
form is narcissus tip necrosis virus (Figure 3) whereas narcissus mosaic 
virus (Figure 2) is representative of the filamentous form. Tobacco rattle 
virus is an example of a virion which is rod-shaped (Figure 4). The capsid 
of all virions is comprised of protein subunits. 

Recall that plant viruses are named according to the plant infected and 
the symptoms caused, e.g. narcissus yellow stripe virus, and that an 
abbreviation for the virus is commonly used which is derived from the 
first letter of each word in the virus name, e.g. NYSV for narcissus yellow 
mipe t'irus (3). 


NARCISSUS VIRUSES 

Throughout the past sixteen years, viruses infecting narcissus have 
received considerable attention in daffodil literature (4,5,6). It is 
interesting to note that the first edition of The Daffodil Journal contained 
an article by Harold S. King on daffodil viruses (4). At the time of this 
writing, seventeen different viruses have been described which naturally 
infect narcissus (2,5,6,7,8,9,10). Of these seventeen viruses, nine have 
isometric particles or virions and eight have filamentous or rod-shaped 
particles or virions (Table 1). Five of these viruses (jonquil mild mosaic, 
narcissus degeneration virus, narcissus yellow stripe virus, narcissus white 
streak virus, and narcissus tip necrosis) are known to occur only in 
narcissus (7). Narcissus mosaic virus is known to naturally occur in both 
narcissus and nerine whereas narcissus latent virus infects narcissus, 
nerine, and bulbous iris (7). Carnation latent virus has been found only in 
the cultivar Grand Soleil d’Or (10) and has only a limited host range (2). 
Tobacco rattle virus, which was first isolated from narcissus in Holland, 
has also been found infecting a number of other plant species (5,8). The 
remaining eight narcissus virus (arabis mosaic virus, broad bean wilt 
virus, cucumber mosaic virus, raspberry ringspot virus, strawberry latent 
ringspot virus, tobacco ringspot virus, tomato black ring virus, and 
tomato ringspot virus) have extensive natural host ranges (7). 

VECTORS 

Recall that a vector is a biological agent which carries the pathogen, 
e.g. virus, from a diseased plant to a healthy plant (3). Principally, aphids 
and nematodes are the vectors of most of the narcissus viruses; however, 
some narcissus viruses have no known vector and are said to be 
transmitted only by mechanical means, e.g. handling the foliage, cutting, 
cultivation, etc. (Table 2). 

Since daffodils are rarely colonized by wingless aphids (apterae), many 
growers find it difficult to accept that a number of the viruses which are 
found infecting narcissus are transmitted by aphids (5,8,9). It is the 
winged forms of aphids (alatae) which are believed to be largely 
responsible for the spread of aphid-transmitted viruses of narcissus. 
Evidence for this comes from trapping experiments in England where 
large numbers of alatae were found to visit daffodils (5,8,9). In a specific 
case, nine different species of aphids have been shown to be able to 
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Table 1 - Narcissus Virion Morphoiogy {2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) 


Isometric or 

Rod-Shaped and 

spherical viruses' 

filamentous viruses 


arabis mosaic virus (AMV) 
broad bean wilt virus (BBMV) 
cucumber mosaic virus (CMV) 
narcissus tip necrosis virus (NTNV) 
raspberry ringspot virus (RRSV) 
strawberry latent ringspot virus (SLRSV) 
tobacco ringspot virus (TRSV) 
tomato black ring virus (TBRV) 
tomato ringspot virus (TRSV) 


carnation latent virus (CLV) 4 
jonquil mild mosaic virus (JMMV) S 
narcissus degeneration virus (NDV>* 
narcissus latent virus (NLV) 4 
narcissus mosaic virus (NMV) 3 
narcissus white streak virus (NWSV)* 
narcissus yellow stripe virus (NYSV)* 
tobacco rattle virus (TRV)‘ 


‘All these virions have a diameter of approximately 30 nm. A nanometer (nm) is 
one-billionth of a meter (m), i.e. 0.000000001 m. 
filamentous particle is approximately 750 nm in length, 

filamentous particles range from approximately 548 nm to 568 nm in length. 
‘‘Filamentous particle is approximately 650 nm in length, 
filamentous particle of unreported length. 

6 Rod-shaped particles of two lengths: 190 nm and 110 nm. 


Table 2 - Vectors of Narcissus Viruses (2, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10) 


Aphid vectors 

Nematode vectors 

Mechanical means 

broad bean wilt 

arabis mosaic virus 

narcissus mosaic virus 

virus (BBWV) 

(AMV) 

(NMV) 

carnation latent 

raspberry ringspot 

narcissus tip necrosis 

virus (CLV) 

virus (RRSV) 

virus (NTNV) 

cucumber mosaic 

strawberry latent 


virus (CMV) 

ringspot virus (SLRSV) 


jonquil mild mosaic 

tobacco rattle 


virus (JMMV) 

virus (TRV) 


narcissus degeneration 

tobacco ringspot 


virus (NDV) 

virus (TRSV) 


narcissus latent 

tomato black ring 


virus (NLV) 

virus (TBRV) 


narcissus yellow' stripe 

tomato ringspot 


virus (NYSV) 
narcissus white streak 
virus (NWSV) 

virus (TRSV) 



transmit NYSV from diseased to healthy narcissus plants (5). All the 
aphid-transmitted viruses of narcissus are probably non-persistent viruses. 
Persistence is the term for the time a vector remains infective, i.e. capable 
of transmitting the virus after it is acquired from a diseased plant. A 
non-persistent virus is one in which the vector remains infective for only 
a few hours, usually less than four (2). Basically what is meant by saying 
that a virus is non-persistent is that the virus is acquired quickly by the 
aphid while it is feeding on a diseased plant and is also transmitted 
quickly when that same aphid subsequently feeds on a healthy plant. As a 
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matter of fact, non-persistent viruses can be acquired by a feeding aphid 
in as little as 10 to 30 seconds and subsequently transmitted to a healthy 
plant in the same short period of time (2). Aphid-transmitted narcissus 
viruses, in addition to being non-persistent, are often called stylet-borne. 
The stylet is one of the aphid’s mouth parts which is used in feeding on a 
plant. A stylet-borne virus is one which is carried on the stylet of the 
aphid. Thus, as an aphid feeds, it inserts its stylet into the diseased plant, 
acquires the virus externally, and subsequently inoculates a healthy plant 
when it again inserts its stylet to feed. There is some controversy over the 
way non-persistent viruses are transmitted by their aphid vectors; 
therefore, the use of the term stylet-borne should perhaps be avoided for 
the meantime (2). There is no evidence to suggest that the 
aphid-transmitted narcissus viruses are also seed or pollen-borne (8). Thus, 
the seed produced from crosses between plants which were infected by 
aphid-transmitted viruses will be free of virus. Although all the 
aphid-transmitted narcissus viruses are mechanically-transmissible, 
neither handling of plants nor the cutting knife probably account for 
much transmission of these viruses. Instead, it is only the aphid which 
carries these viruses from plant to plant. Of course, the offsets or bulblets 
of a virus-infected bulb will also be virus-infected. However, NMV, 
which has no known vector, is easily transmitted by mechanical means. 

All the nematode-transmitted narcissus viruses seem to be transmitted 
by only three genera of nematodes (5,8). It is important to note that 
neither the bulb and stem nematode, Ditylenchus dipsaci, nor the root 
lesion nematode, Pratylenchus penetrans, serve as vectors of any of the 
narcissus viruses. Tobacco rattle virus (TRV) seems to be only transmitted 
by Trichodorus species and the other six viruses by Longidorus or 
Xiphinema species (5,8). As with aphids, the nematode vectors have 
mouth parts w hich include a stylet which is inserted into plant cells as the 
nematode feeds. The mechanism of acquisition and transmission of the 
virus by the nematode is quite involved; however, the insertion of the 
stylet into plant cells is involved with both virus acquisition and transmis¬ 
sion. The nematode vectors of narcissus viruses often feed on young tissue 
near root tips. With regard to acquisition and transmission of viruses, the 
viruses can be acquired in 15 minutes to 1 hour of feeding and transmit¬ 
ted in a similar period (2). Once a virus has been acquired by a nematode 
vector, it can be retained for weeks (2). Of the seven narcissus viruses 
having nematode vectors, only the four ringspot viruses are known to be 
seed-borne in narcissus (5). 


SYMPTOMS 

Recall that a symptom is the visible effect of the pathogen on the host, 
e.g. yellow stripes on the foliage of a NYSV-infected daffodil (3). At best, 
the identification of a plant virus disease by symptom expression is an 
inexact science. Perhaps plant disease diagnosis by the reading of 
symptoms is an art rather than a science. The preceding statements seem 
to be particularly well-suited for diagnosis of virus diseases in narcissus. 
The reason for this is that symptom expression in a virus-infected plant 
can be modified from the expected by several factors: 1) Symptom 
expression in a particular virus disease may deviate from the expected due 
to differences in genotype (genetic constitution of a particular cultivar) of 
the infected cultivars; 2) environmental conditions, e.g. temperature, soil 
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pH, soil fertility, etc., may also modify symptom expression in an infected 
cultivar; and 3) cultivars infected with a virus-complex, i.e. several 
different viruses infecting the same plant, may have masking of symptoms 
of one or more of the viruses, or the virus-complex may cause a synergistic 
effect where the symptom expression of the several viruses acting 
together is greater or more severe than the sum total of the individual 
viruses acting independently. In spite of the foregoing, having a “learned 
eye” is particularly useful in recognizing what may indeed be a virus 
problem in a daffodil planting. 

Carnation latent virus (CLV) 

The author could find nothing in the literature available to him regard¬ 
ing symptom production of CLV in narcissus. As the virus name implies, 
the virus probably produces no readily apparent symptoms in carnation; 
perhaps the same is also true in narcissus. As mentioned earlier, this virus 
has only been reported to be found in the cultivar Grand Soleil d'Or 
which had come from Israel (10). 

Broad bean wilt virus (BBWV) 

In work done in Japan, BBWV was isolated from narcissus (7); however, 
the author could find nothing in the literature available to him regarding 
symptom expression in narcissus. 

Cucumber mosaic virus (CMV) 

Symptomatology of CMV alone in narcissus is not known as it usually 
occurs in a complex with several other viruses. It commonly occurs in 
Grand Soleil d’Or but rarely in trumpet daffodils (5,8). 

Jonquil mild mosaic virus (JMMV) 

Very little is known about JMMV except that it is prevalent in N. jon- 
quilla and causes a mosaic (5,8). In mosaic diseases, the leaves show a 
“patchwork of discrete, and usually unchanging, dark and light green 
areas (2).” 

Narcissus degeneration virus (NDV) 

In work with virus-free plants of the cultivar Grand Soleil d’Or, NDV 
causes conspicuous chlorotic (yellow) leaf streaking and color breaking in 
the flowers (10). It would appear that NDV infects only cultivars derived 
from N. tazetta (10). 

Narcissus latent virus (NLV) 

This virus produces inconspicuous symptoms in narcissus (8). It is 
common in many cultivars of narcissus (14). 

Narcissus yellow stripe virus (NYSV) 

Narcissus yellow stripe virus causes conspicuous yellow stripes on the 
foliage (Figure 5). Symptoms of NYSV typically appear early in the grow¬ 
ing season and fade as the season progresses. These symptoms could easily 
be confused with those caused by tobacco rattle virus (Figure 6). Color 
breaking of perianth segments is also caused by NYSV (Figure 7). Color 
breaking usually shows up as white stripes or splotches in the perianth 
segments. In some cultivars, e.g. King Alfred, tolerance to NYSV is seen 
and the foliage symptoms are masked (6). 

Narcissus white streak virus (NWSV) 

Foliage symptoms of NWSV (Figure 8) begin first as purple stripes at 
the tips of leaves some 3-6 weeks after flowering and finally become 
white stripes (5,8). The lesions often coalesce and become necrotic, caus¬ 
ing the foliage to mature or die down prematurely (5,8). 
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Figure 5, top left: Symptoms of Narcissus Yellow Stripe Virus. (Photograph made 
from slide furnished by Dr. Gary Chastagner, Washington State University v and 
used by his permission.) 

Figure 6, top right: Symptons of Tobacco Rattle Virus. Left — healthy, right — 
diseased. (Photograph made from slide furnished by the Bulb Research Centre, 
Lisse, The Netherlands.) 

Figure 7, bottom left: Color Break in Cultivar Infected with Narcissus Yellow 
Stripe Virus. (Photograph made from slide furnished by Willis H. Wheeler and 
used with his permission.) 

Figure S, bottom right: Symptoms of Narcissus White Streak Virus. (Photograph 
made from slide furnished by Dr. Gary Chastagner, Washington State University, 
and used with his permission.) 
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Tobacco rattle virus (TRV) 

Tobacco rattle virus, as mentioned earlier, causes stripes (Figure 6) on 
the foliage which resembles those caused by NYSV (5,8). Complexes of 
TRV with other viruses, e.g. NYSV, often occur in narcissus (6,8). 

Other nematode-transmitted viruses 

Symptom expression due to TRV has already been discussed. Arabis 
mosaic virus (AMV), strawberry latent ringspot virus (SLRSV), and to¬ 
mato black ring virus (TBRV) commonly occur in both trumpet daffodils 
and Grand Soleil d’Or; however, they usually do not express any 
symptoms (5,8,10). Tomato ringspot virus (TRSV) and raspberry ringspot 
virus (RRSV) have also been reported in narcissus, presumably causing 
symptomless infections (5,8). 

Narcissus mosaic virus (NMV) 

Infections caused by NMV are marked by a mild mosaic, e.g. small, 
alternating light and dark green areas on both foliage and flower stems 
(5,8). Narcissus mosaic virus is widespread in cultivars which are trum¬ 
pets, large cups, and doubles; however, NMV is not found in N. jonquilla 
or N. tazetta (11). Some older cultivars like King Alfred, Fortune, and 
Golden Harvest are totally infected with NMV (11). 

Narcissus tip necrosis virus (NTNV) 

In cultivars which show symptoms to NTNV, expression begins by the 
formation of elongated chlorotic areas near the leaf tips. These chlorotic 
areas later turn brown and necrotic with a yellow periphery (Figure 9). 
Ultimately, the tip necrosis proceeds toward the base of the leaf causing a 
premature leaf senescence (7). 

Chocolate spot 

Chocolate spot (Figure 10) is a disease of narcissus which is of suspected 
viral etiology. Perhaps it is due to a virus-complex (6). The obvious 
symptom of chocolate spot is the brown foliage lesions or spots. 

EFFECTS OF VIRUS INFECTION 

The effects of plant viruses on narcissus cultivars is often times less than 
obvious. Certainly, the leaf, flower stem, and flower symptoms of a virus 
infection would be effects; however, that is not what is at issue here. In¬ 
stead, effects of virus infection here include such things as deterioration 
of a cultivar over a period of years as a consequence of infection by NYSV 
(8). Likewise, the infection of cultivars by NWSV results in early senes¬ 
cence of foliage which results in reduction of bulb yield by 30-40% 
within 2-4 years from the time the bulbs became infected (8). With reduc¬ 
tion in bulb yield in a NWSV-infected cultivar, it is easy to see the effect 
of a virus infection on a cultivar; however, with deterioration of a cultivar 
as a consequence of virus infection, e.g. NYSV, the effect is perhaps less 
than obvious. Perhaps the best way to look at cultivar deterioration as a 
consequence of virus infection is to look at the only example available of a 
formerly virus-infected cultivar which has been freed of its viruses by 
meristem culture, e.g. Grand Soleil d’Or. 

Grand Soleil d’Or is a cultivar of unknown origin which was registered 
first in 1890; however, it has been grown commercially for over 100 years 
on the Isles of Scilly (10). Over 200 acres of this cultivar, which is not 
frost-hardy and cannot be field grown elsewhere in Britain, are grown on 
the Isles of Scilly (10). Grand Soleil d’Or has deteriorated in vigor and 
productivity over the past 65 years, a deterioration which is due to the 
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Figure 9, left: Symptoms of Narcissus Tip Necrosis Virus. (Photograph made from 
slide furnished by the Bulb Research Centre, Lisse, The Netherlands.) 

Figure 10, right: Symptoms of Chocolate Spot Virus. (Photograph made from slide 
furnished by Dr. Gary Chastagner, Washington State University, and used with his 
permission.) 


Figure 11 — Grand Soleil d’Or. Smaller flower is infected by NDV and AMV; 
larger flower is virus-free. (Photograph copied with permission from the 
Glasshouse Crops Research Institute Annual Report 1977.) 
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total infection of the cultivar by viruses (10), All samples of Grand Soleil 
d’Or examined have been found to be infected by NDV and AMV (10). 
Additionally, this cultivar has often been shown to be infected by other 
viruses in addition to NDV and AMV, e.g. CMV, TBRV, and SLRV (10). 
Grand Soleil d’Or, which has been freed of viruses by meristem culture, 
shows the following: 1) virus-free Grand Soleil d’Or produced twice as 
many flowers/bulb as did infected bulbs although the number of flower¬ 
ing stems/bulb was only 54% greater than that of virus-infected bulbs; 2) 
yielded 8.9 flowers/stem as opposed to 6.8 flowers/stem as did infected 
bulbs; 3) produced flowers which are larger and of richer color than those 
of virus-infected plants (Figure 11); 4) produced bulbs which showed 
239% the weight gain of infected bulbs; and 5) produced 2.94 times as 
many offsets/bulb as did virus-infected bulbs (10). Wheeler (12) personally 
observed Grand Soleil d’Or growing in the Isles of Scilly and noted that 
the virus-free cultivar seemed to grow about twice as tall as the virus- 
infected cultivar. Thus, from the preceding discussion, it is obvious that 
what is meant by deterioration of a cultivar can’t really be appreciated 
until one can observe the growth of a virus-free stock of the same cul¬ 
tivar. 


CONTROL 

Control of narcissus viruses which are aphid-transmitted can only be 
accomplished by thorough rogueing of all virus-infected stocks so as to 
remove the source of inoculum for the visiting aphids. With control of the 
nematode-transmitted viruses, two control measures practiced concom- 
mitantly are advised: 1) Rogue and destroy all infected bulbs, and 2) 
fumigate the soil, e.g. methyl bromide, etc. to rid it of the nematode vec¬ 
tors. With mechanically-transmitted narcissus viruses, e.g. NMV and 
NTNV, cutting knives and cultivating tools should be regularly disin¬ 
fected, e.g. trisodium phosphate dip, when moving from cultivar to cul¬ 
tivar. 

Control of narcissus viruses in the future is of course speculative to say 
the least; however, it is through such speculations that new control mea¬ 
sures will come. With the aphid-transmitted viruses, control may be ac¬ 
complished by spraying the foliage with a water/mineral oil emulsion. 
Such sprays have already been found to interfere with the aphid transmis¬ 
sion of some viruses, e.g. potato virus Y (PVY), a filamentous virus which 
infects potatoes (2,13). The development of genetically-resistant cultivars 
is an avenue to control of viruses in narcissus which is yet unexplored. 
However, the use of genetic resistance to viruses is used in a number of 
agronomic crops today. Control of nematode-transmitted viruses seem¬ 
ingly will continue to be handled by rogueing and the use of soil fumig¬ 
ants. Use of insecticides to control aphid vectors of narcissus viruses does 
not seem promising as aphids acquire and transmit their viruses too 
quickly for insecticides to be effective in control. 

Although meristem culture as used to free Grand Soleil d’Or of viruses 
is not really a preventive measure, it does offer the attractive possibility 
of recovering a desirable cultivar of which there are no known virus-free 
stocks. 

Culture of new cultivars in aphid-proof, screened areas covering soil 
which has been fumigated offers hope for the introduction of new cul¬ 
tivars which are not already virus-infected as the screening would prevent 
access to the plants by aphid vectors and fumigation would kill nematode 
vectors (5). 
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SUMMARY 

Within this article, the attempt was made to discuss viruses in general 
and narcissus viruses specifically, virus vectors, symptoms and effects of 
virus infection in narcissus, and control measures for today and pos¬ 
sibilities for tomorrow. 
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THOUGHTS OF SPRING 

After the ice and snowy winds of winter, 

The late afternoon shadow of bare winter trees 
Lies on the garden path with abandon and ease. 
The first violet crocus beckons the daffodils 
Which will wander along the winding path, 

When Spring in full glory perceives what she hath. 

—Nancy Pope 
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BEGINNER'S CORNER 


If you're new to the cult of the daffodil, welcome! This column is 
especially for you. First of all, don’t let Dr. Snazelle’s article on viruses 
scare you! With any luck you’ll never see most of them, but armed with 
the knowledge of what virus syraptons look like, you'll be able to keep an 
eye on the health of your daffodils, and should disease strike, you'll be 
prepared. 

This is the blooming season for daffodils, so it is the ideal time to get 
out and see the flowers. If there's a daffodil show in your area, visit it. It’s 
the best place to see all types of daffodils “in person.” A show schedule 
may look complicated, but it’s not really so bad. All daffodils have a 
classification. There are twelve divisions, so all daffodils have a number 
plus some letters which describe the color of the flower. The letters used 
are W-white, G-green {usually confined to the eye zone), Y-yellow, 
O-orange, R-red, and P-pink. The letters are assigned by the raiser as the 
flower grows under his conditions, and are sometimes changed by 
classification authorities if warranted. All divisions are for daffodils of 
garden origin except Division 10. Division 1 is for trumpets; the cup or 
corona is as long or longer than the perianth. Division 2 for long-cups 
requires that the cup be more than one-third but less than equal to the 
perianth segments. Division 3 for short cups requires—what else—that 
the cup be not more than one-third the length of the perianth segments. 
Division 4 encompasses all doubles (except species); Division 5 is for 
triandrus hybrids which usually have more than one bloom on a stem 
with a pendent pose. Division 6 is for cyclamineus hybrids which usually 
have a reflexed perianth and a straight, narrow corona. As a group, they 
flower early. Division 7, jonquil hybrids, usually have several flowers on a 
stem, and are usually fragrant. Tazettas, Division 8, are cluster-flowered, 
fragrant, and short-cupped. The poets in Division 9 are those our 
grandmothers called narcissus (but we know that narcissus is the Latin 
and daffodil the English name for the entire genus) and have white 
perianths with small cups edged in red or orange. Division 10 is for all the 
wild daffodils—not the ones growing wild at some abandoned homesite, 
but the species and wild hybrids including their double forms. Division 
11 is for split coronas and Division 12 is for anything that doesn't fit 
precisely any other place. A few bulbocodium hybrids are in that 
category. Most shows include classes for single stems, vases of 3, and 
collections of 5 in each division, and the larger shows include classes for 
collections of 12 and 24. 

A daffodil show is also the best place to meet other daffodil people. 
Though they may be busy, they’re never too busy to answer any questions 
you may have. You’ll find they’re great people. I well remember being 
enticed to exhibit in an ADS show for the first time by the offer of a $5.00 
bulb for each blue ribbon 1 won. Several of us novices took the gentleman 
up on his offer. We won our share of ribbons and made a good friend in the 
process. 

While you’re at the show, make a list of what appeals to you, then send 
for catalogues from specialist daffodil growers like those whose ads are in 
this issue. Don’t let the high prices of newer cultivars scare you. 
Remember that a grower has a lot of time and effort invested in a new 
cultivar. It takes five to six years for a seed to grow to a blooming size 
bulb, then more years are necessary to build up stocks enough to list in a 
catalogue. There may be twenty years invested in that new introduction. 
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The price will come down as the supply increases. There are lots of good 
daffodils priced at $1.00 or less. Don’t be afraid to order just one of each 
one you want, either, advice to plant six or more in a clump 
notwithstanding. (Admittedly the six will look better in the garden 
setting.) Your one bulb will grow into a clump and you can try lots more 
that way. 

So, go to the show's, (if there none in your area, try to look up another 
ADS member) meet the daffodil people, send for catalogues, and if our 
catalogues get here in time, we’ll have a list of good daffodils under $1.00 
for you next time. 

- • »- - 

1980 SHOW DATES 

March 8-9 - Corona del Mar, CA - by the California Daffodil Growers at 
the Sherman Foundation Center, 2647 East Pacific Coast Hwy.; 
information; Jay Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr., Flintridge, CA 91011. 
March 15-16 - La Canada, CA - by the Southern California Daffodil 
Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr.; information: Jay 
Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Dr. Flintridge, CA 91011. 

March 21 * Dallas, Texas - Regional Show by the Texas Daffodil Society 
at the Dallas Woman’s Club, 7000 Park Lane; information: Mrs. C. R. 
Bivin, Route 1, Overton, TX 75684. 

March 22-23 - Oakland, CA - Regional Show by the Northern California 
Daffodil Society at the Lakeside Park Garden Center, 666 Bellevue; 
information: Mrs. Joseph Allison, 1703 Cooper Rd., Sebastopol, CA 
95472. 

March 26 - Hiram, GA - by the Rural Beauty Garden Club of Paulding 
County at the Hiram Methodist Church, Hwy. 92 & Church St.; 
information: Mrs. Donald H. Drafali, Rte. 1, Hiram, GA 30141. 

March 27-29 - Memphis, TN - National Show by the Mid-South Daffodil 
Society' and the Garden Study Club of Hernando, Mississippi, at the 
Hyatt Regency; information: Miss Leslie Anderson, Rte. 3, 2302 Byhalia 
Rd., Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 29-30 - Fortuna, CA - by the Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Monday Club House, Sixth 8c Main Streets; information: Mrs. Edward 
Garbutt, 1946 Scenic Dr., Fortuna, CA 95540. 

April 2-3 * Chapel Hill, NC - State Show by the Chapel Hill Daffodil 
Society at the North Carolina Botanical Garden; information: Mrs. W. 
L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

April 3-4 - Atlanta, GA - by the Georgia Daffodil Society and Rich’s 
Garden Center of Atlanta at the Phua Auditorium, Rich’s, Inc., 45 
Broad St., S. W.; information: Mrs. Phillip E. Campbell, Route 2, 
Fayetteville, GA 30214 or Mrs. Jeanne Lynch, Rich’s Garden Center, 
Rich’s, Inc., 45 Broad St., S.W., Atlanta, GA. 

April 5-6 - Hampton, VA - Regional Show by the Tidewater Virginia 
Daffodil Society at the Holiday Inn (Coliseum), 1815 West Mercury 
Blvd.; information: Mrs. Henning Rountree, 276 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton, VA 23669. 

April 5-6 - Nashville, TN - State Show by the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at the Tennessee Botanical Gardens (Cheekwood); information: 
Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Trace, Franklin, TN 37064. 
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April 10 - Scottsburg, Ind. - at the First Presbyterian Church; 
information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187-A, Scottsburg, IN 
47170. 

April 12- Huntington, WV - by the Huntington Council of Garden Clubs 
at the Woman’s Club, 12th Ave.; information: Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 78 
Pine Hill Estates, Kenova, WV 25530. 

April 12 - Louisville, KY - Regional Show by the Kentucky Daffodil 
Society at the Shelbyville Mall, Louisville, Kentucky; information: Mrs. 
Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Ave., Louisville, KY 40201. 

April 12 - Princess Anne, MD - by the Somerset County Garden Club at 
the Peninsula Bank, 30 South Somerset Ave.; information: Mrs. E. 
Wallace Warwick, Sherree Lane, Princess Anne, MD 21853- 

April 12-13 - Washington, D.C. - by the Washington Daffodil Society at 
the National Arboretum Administration Bldg., 24th & R Streets, N.E., 
Washington, D.C.; information: Mrs. Jennings C. Pamplin, Jr., 5009 
Ninian Ave., Alexandria, VA 22310. 

April 12-13 - Gloucester, VA - by the Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School, Route 17; information: Mrs. Hugh C. 
Dischinger, Box 472, Gloucester, VA 23061. 

April 16-17 - Cincinnati, Ohio - by the Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society 
at the Cincinnati Nature Center; information: Mrs. Philip O. Geier, 
6000 Redbird Hollow Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45243, or Mrs. William R. 
Seaman, 10405 Weil Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242. 

April 18 - Wilmington, DE - Northeast Regional by the Delaware 
Daffodil Society at the St. Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Rd.; 
information: W. R. MacKinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West Chester, 
PA 19380. 

April 20 - Indianapolis, IN - Regional Show by the Indiana Daffodil 
Society at the Fashion Mall, Keystone at the Crossing; information: 
Mrs. Atwood Moore, 5233 Brendonridge Rd., Indianapolis, IN 46226. 

April 22 - Chillicothe, Ohio - By the Adena Daffodil Society at the VA 
Medical Center, Recreational Hall, Bldg. 9; information: Mrs. Kenneth 
Dunn, 28 Shawnee Dr., Chillicothe, Ohio 45601. 

April 22-23 - Chambersburg, PA - By the Chambersburg Garden Club at 
the Recreation Center, South 3rd St.; information: Mrs. Owen W. 
Hartman, 105 Farmington Rd., Chambersburg, 17201. 

April 23-24 - Baltimore, MD - By the Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Brown Memorial Church, North Charles St.; information: Mrs. Edward 
Richardson, Jr., 304 North Wind Rd., Baltimore, MD 21204. 

April 23-24 - Downingtown, PA - By the Garden Class of the Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown, Pennsylvania, at the Woman’s Club House, 
Manor Ave.; information: Mrs. W. L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Downingtown, 

PA 19335. 

April 25-26 - Plymouth Meeting, PA - State Show by the Philadelphia 
Area Daffodil Society at the Plymouth Meeting Mall; information: 
Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norristown, PA 19403. 

April 26 - Princeton, NJ - By the New Jersey Daffodil Society at Trinity 
Church; information: Mrs. R. Kenneth Fairman, 88 North Stanw f orth 
Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540. 

April 26-27 Columbus, Ohio - by the Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Upper Arlington Municipal Services Bldg., 3600 Tremont Rd.; 
information: Mrs. William Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio 43221. 
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April 28-29 - Natucket, MA - by the Nantucket Garden Club; 
information: Mrs. Earle MacAusland, P.O. Box 298, Nantucket, MA 
02554. 

April 29-30 Cleveland, Ohio - by the Western Reserve Daffodil Society at 
the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland; information: Wells Knierim, 
31090 Providence Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44124. 

May 1 - Greenwich, CN - By the Greenwich Daffodil Society at the 
Greenwich Boys Club, Horseneck Lane; information: Mrs. James W. 
Riley, 3 Jofran Lane, Greenwich, CN 06830. 

May 10-11 - Chaska, Minnesota - By the Minnesota Daffodil Society at the 
Minnesota Landscape Arboretum; information: Dave Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St. Paul, MN 55118. 

NOTICE 

To all Awards Chairmen of the 1980 Shows: Please return your unused 
ribbons and Show r Report Forms to the Awards Chairman NO LATER 
THAN TWO WEEKS AFTER your show date. 

Two brand new Awards will be offered at the National Shosv in 
Memphis this year. They are the English Award and the Northern Ireland 
Award. The English Award will be given for five stems of standard 
daffodils bred in England. A medal will be given to the winner. The 
Northern Ireland Award is a Perpetual one for five stems of standard 
daffodils bred in Northern Ireland. A plate depicting the Book of Kells 
will be given to the winner to keep for a period of one year. 

The Olive W. Lee Memorial Trophy has been changed from a Special 
Award to ADS category. This is for the best standard daffodil from 
Divisions 5, 6, 7 or 8. 

New last year as a Special Award was the John and Betty Larus Trophy, 
for the best three stems of one miniature daffodil seedling exhibited by 
the originator only. It is now an ADS Award. 

—Mrs. Phil Lee, Awards Chairman 


OREGON GROWN 
NOVELTY DAFFODILS 

Including our new introductions and some of the best from 
other breeders here and abroad. Delivery in September. 

Write for free descriptive price list 

MURRAY, W. EVANS 

Rt. 1, Box 1525, Corbett, Oregon 97019 
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SEND FOR OUR FUND RAISING OFFER 


THE DAFFODIL MART 

offers 

A Full Color Catalog 

showing 

120 Daffodils Most Popular 
For Show, Garden and Naturalizing. 

Send $1.00 for color catalog and for price list of many 
other varieties, including many miniatures. 

Mail order business only. 

We Barter 

Mr* & Mrs. BRENT C, HEATH 

RT. 3 , Box 208 R-DJ 
Gloucester, Va. 23061 
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A SHORT WALK IN NEW ENGLAND 

Frank Harrison, Newtou-wards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland 

The ADS Convention in Boston, Massachusetts, was the occasion of so 
much activity anti hospitality that some of the visiting judges from 
overseas who were used to the slower pace of the old world needed a short 
rest cure, and having seen the beautiful old Boston houses and their 
gardens on Beacon Hill and the delightful daffodil plantings at the Rice’s 
garden at South Hamilton, the Stevenson's place in Hamilton, the 
Convention Chairman Mrs E. A, Conrad’s woodland garden at Prides 
Crossing, and the fascinating Peabody Museum in Salem, they were 
anxious to see more. 

Mrs. Conrad's delicious lobster luncheon at Prides Crossing and a 
dinner at her Club in Boston had also created a keen desire to investigate 
further the sea-food situation along the North Shore and in other parts of 
New England. 

It was a great Convention with a magnificent range of flowers 
throughout all the divisions with a really striking collection by Richard 
Ezell winning the hotly contested, much coveted Carey E. Quinn Award. 
The proceedings included splendid accounts by Peggy Macneale, Louise 
Hardison, and Kathy Andersen of the World Convention which preceded 
Boston. The Boston Convention Committee and the ADS were entitled to 
feel the satisfaction of successful achievement, and the President and Amy 
Anthony were entitled to a well earned rest, but packed into the back of 
their station wagon with all the papers and left over problems, were the 
two judges from Northern Ireland who now wanted to see the 
countryside and gardens of Connecticut. 

The laden station wagon took the long 120 mile motorway to Hartford 
through a pattern of woodlands which were everywhere lit up by pink or 
white flowering dogwoods. We arrived in Bloomfield at the six acre 
steeply w r ooded site of the Anthony home, which has been built into the 
hillside on so many levels that it seems to have grown there, and we were 
immediately greeted by “Springhill’s Curious Jorge,” the English springer 
whose duty it had been to guard the property in the owners absence. He 
came bounding up the steps to the garage level from the terraces below 
rather surprised to see two strangers and who smelt suspiciously of distant 
Irish dogs. 

The first impressions were of the rising slopes of the woods behind, 
below, and all around. The steep drive down to the garage level showed a 
vast range of daffodils on terraces to our left in groups which were nearly 
all in full flower. In front of us was the upper level of the house with its 
main living rooms on a lower level surrounded by paved terraces, which 
met law ns fringed wdth forest trees leading dow'n into a glen. These lawns 
were in their turn bordered by beds of daffodils in great variety, and with 
raised stone-walled beds for the miniatures which needed special care and 
which also allowed their sometimes fragile beauty to be more easily seen. 

The immediate desire to examine closely the growing flowers seriously 
curtailed lunch, and we were soon among them seeing what had come 
into flower since the Anthonys left for Boston, and what could be seeded 
for future generations. 
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For us the really extraordinary thing was to find Cushendall and 
Cantabile in flower with a few trumpets and Division 1 and 2 things like 
Preamble, Tudor Minstrel and Vulcan w r hich have a different flowering 
season in Ireland; and the other immediate pleasure was to find the color 
so good in such a bright sunny place with cultivars like Mahmoud, 
Matapan, Greenjacket, and Strangford looking their best. 

It took days for us to examine and enjoy all the hundreds of different 
things in bloom and the time not spent bending over the flowers was 
taken up w'ith visits to the Anthonys' friends, especially Dee and Bob 
McCombs at their house perched high on a hill in West Hartford, who 
were kind enough to entertain the strangers. 

There were expeditions all round the neighborhood to places which 
included a fresh vegetable and flower market where the color of purple 
tinted pineapples and fresh asparagus challenged the pinks and other rich 
hues of petunias, salvias, and pansies by the hundred; a visit to Nook 
Farm, the literary enclave of Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher Stowe; and 
the memorable sea-food which included a dinner at Jew ish sea-food place 
where you could buy shelled lobster by the pound, and prawns by the 
bucket, and cherrystone clams or bay scallops by the ton. 

But we always came back to the flowers whose color and freshness gave 
new pleasure early and late everyday. Everyday brought new discoveries 
and further discussion as to what pollen should be put on which new 
arrival, so that the hybridizing brush was kept busy, especially on the 
miniatures. 

The groups w F hich impressed us most strongly on the terraces above the 
house were Tudor Minstrel, Camelot, Verona, Silken Sails, Passionate; the 
jonquils Finch, Pipit, and especially Stratosphere; the doubles Tahiti, 
Hawaii, and Monterrico; and the little Division 9 Sea Green on the raised 
bed of miniatures which was curving round a splendid conifer. It was 
difficult to pick from the great variety of plants, but the Division 7 
Pease-blossom on seven inch stalks with three florets captured attention. 

Beyond the house on the further terraces the poets included nearly the 
whole range with Auden, Masefield, Wordsworth, Cantata, and Poet’s 
Way all excellent and further again were Silver Leopard and Cushendall 
and some of the Ballydorn things such as Capisco, Strangford, and 
Clockface seedling crosses from these and other cultivars which seemed 
very comfortable in New f England. 

Here also there was a large clump of Dallas and a range of triandrus 
hybrids (from Grant Mitsch's cross of Quick Step X S.t. albus), some of 
which had yellow in the flow r er which extended into the seed pod and 
neck. A particularly good block of the yellow r jonquil Trevithian w as here 
and some nice plantings of Magic, Acropolis, and Gay Time were not far 
off. 

The big long beds fringing the lawms had many beautiful lime-sulphur 
flowers from Dr. Tom Throckmorton, good Benvoy and Arctic Imp from 
Prospect House, and two plants of Beauvallon which seemed to be clean 
of the virus which sometimes troubles its perfection. 

A very good plant of Verve, a 2W-YY0, with a broad well-defined 
orange band on deep yellow r against very white petals was particularly 
striking. 

The crosses which Amy Anthony made were very interesting and often 
adventurous. Matador x Bebop, and Matador x Rikki, Joyhell X Perky 
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and by triandrus aibus, and Joybell also crossed with several cyclamineus 
seedlings including the Ballydorn seedlings from Dove Wings and Jenny* 
Benvoy, Arctic Imp, St. Patrick, Greenjacket, and Cushendall all got 
pollen from a number of cyclamineus things and one may hope that a new 
generation of cyclamineus blood will produce real crystalline white in the 
perianth of modestly sized flowers of true cyclamineus character, and thus 
replace some of the overlarge hybrids now passing themselves off as 
cyclamineus. 

It was an added pleasure on our final day to meet Matthew and Nel 
Zandbergen who had made the daylong journey from Nantucket Island to 
Bloomfield via Newport, and who took our places as house guests. They 
sat down with us to dinner under the beautiful Audubon bird picture 
“Tropic Bird” and the portrait of “Master Kimball” by John Singer 
Sargent which grace the walls of the Anthony dining room. 

The visit to New England like the Convention was alas finished, but it 
left memories which will last, and a determination to return again. 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

Killinchy, Newtownards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award winning introductions and established 
show varieties. 

All selected for vigor, substance, and depth of color. Gratis bulbs 
for early prepaid orders. 

Catalogue free to ADS members on request. 


JUDGING ETHICS 

Betty Barnes, Judges Chairman 
(Remarks made at the Boston convention , May, 1979) 

The subject of Ethics and Responsibilities in judging is not a very 
popular subject for we hesitate to take an unbiased look at ourselves, but 
the time has come for us to do so. Whether we like to admit it or not there 
is among the exhibitors of the American Daffodil Society some discontent 
about the behavior and ability of some judges. 

The Ethics of Judging can be said to have the right set of values and 
duties. Having this, a judge conducts herself/himself with dignity and is 
aware of his/her obligations to fellow judges, the exhibitors, and the show 
personnel. 

A good judge will have tolerance and forget personal prejudices. 
Decisions will be based on knowledge acquired through study and 
experience gained by growing and showing. Also study the schedule 
before the day of the show. Never be over-bearing trying to take over the 
panel nor be over-confident or conceited. Ahvays avoid offensive remarks 
and destructive criticism. 

An ethical judge will not compromise by awarding unearned ribbons 
nor will he/she hesitate to award ribbons to worthy entries. 
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A judge assumes many responsibilities along with the privilege of being 
a judge. We must keep up with the changes. An exhibitor gives too much 
time and money to bring a flower to a show and to have an unprepared 
judge neglect the entry is unforgivable. 

After you have accepted an invitation to judge a show do all the 
research necessary to prepare for the assignment you have been given. 
Arrive on time at the appointed place, weigh your decisions carefully and 
impartially, be considerate of your clerks and do not delay the judging to 
prove a point. 

The whole purpose of the accredited judge is to raise the standards of 
judging and to educate the members. Isn’t it true that too much of our 
valuable information starts and stops without leaving our own circle? If 
you find yourself in this closed-circle situation there are a number of 
things you can do—give programs, help with shows, even write the 
schedule. As you know judging a show takes work, both mental and 
physical. It takes experience, time, and patience, but let us if possible 
accept the invitation to judge. 

QUALITIES OF A JUDGE 

1. Knowledge 

a. Real ize that knowledge acquired in the schools is merely 
supplementary to that learned by personal contact with the 
daffodil, by growing them for exhibition, by visiting gardens and 
seriously studying the characteristics of the different cultivars, 

b. Be informed as to the perfect stage of development and qualities of 
show flowers. 

c. Be able to recognize good horticultural practice at a glance. 

2. Experience 

a. One of the most important qualifications of a judge. Wise decisions 
should result from experience. This is why student judges begin by 
judging on a panel w ith a senior judge. It is so important that the 
senior judge take time to guide the student. 

3- Fairness 

a. An essential quality. Personal preference and prejudices have no 
place in judging. A judge should be fair and unbiased in all 
decisions. 

4. Tact 

a. Tact and kindness should be evident in a judge's actions and 
remarks. 

My final w r ord—1 urge you to be human, be considerate, be 
enthusiastic, and above all keep abreast of the times. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, SEPTEMBER 22, 1979 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

Forty-one directors were present. 

Mr. Knierim, treasurer, reported that the Society has about $800 more in the bank 
now than at the end of last year. The net worth is up about $2,000 for the year-end 
figure of $10,915. 
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Regional Reports were received from seven regions. 

Dates for future National Conventions were given as follows: March 27*29, 1980, 
Memphis, Tennessee; last weekend in March, 1981, Newport Beach, California; 
and April 1-3, 1982, Nashville, Tennessee. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 

AWARDS: Mrs, Lee is revising the show award sheets. She announced a new award, 
the English Award presented by the English Daffodil Society, for five stems of 
English-raised daffodils. Mr. Knierim said that the Omagh Horticultural Society 
had presented a Kells plate to him in April. At the time, Mr. Knierim told the 
assembled crowd that he would present the plate to the ADS to be given as an 
award for a collection of five Northern Ireland-bred daffodils, to be known as the 
Northern Ireland Award. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mrs. Anthony reported that corrections to the Data Bank will 
appear in the December Journal. She suggested changing the name of Daffodils to 
Show and Grow to Daffodils to Grow and Show. Concern was expressed over the 
number of new cultivars registered recently. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton announced that this year 279 new cultivars have 
been added and 250 changes made (spelling, color-coding, etc.) Daffodils to Show 
and Grow can be easily updated. He proposed culling out those cultivars registered 
between 1960 and 1965 that most people have never heard of. Mr. Ticknor has lists 
of cultivars from Divisions 4-12 and miniatures. For 10^/page, he will Xerox any of 
these. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Mrs. Gripshover reported that she was pleased to have 
enough material to expand the Journal to 64 pages. She urged people to conti nue 
supplying material. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wheeler’s report said he recommended a formalin 
drench (1 pint formalin/30 gal. water) to a depth of at least eight inches for crown 
rot fungus or southern wilt fungus. Before mailing diseased leaves to him, he 
suggested that the leaves should be dried between blotters or papers and should 
have weight on them. Leaves in a plastic bag turn to mush. Insects should be killed 
in alcohol before mailing. 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes has tabulated the numbers of accredited and student judges 
by state. Dr. Throckmorton asked what could be done when no judges can be 
obtained. A suggestion was made to put an announcement in the Journal or to 
contact the chairman of J udges. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer reported that the updated volumes of the Stud Book have 
been placed in the library, and the old ones destroyed. These volumes stay in the 
Library. Information from them may be obtained by writing to Mr. Ticknor. 
MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Thompson feels that newsletters are very instrumental in 
obtaining and retaining members. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macneale indicated that additions to the Approved List would 
be in the December Journal. She is interested in comments from growers of 
miniatures—thoughts on new small daffodils or candidates for possible de-listing. 
PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Pardue’s report stated that the Brief Guide to Growing 
Daffodils was printed in North Carolina. This publication is sent to all new 
members. Daffodils to Shoiv and Grow will be reprinted as the supply decreases and 
an update is needed. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry reported an interview she had had seemed to 
bring much favorable publicity. She has worked with the Hohn sisters in writing 
to eight different outlets for Dutch bulbs hoping to persuade them to use proper 
terminology in their catalogues. 

REGISTRATION: Mrs. Anderson’s report stated that eleven American breeders 
registered 88 daffodils during 1979. 

SCHOOLS: Mrs. Yerger summarized the numbers of students taking examinations 
in 1979 as follows: Course I - 29 students (11 passed), Course II - 30 students (19 
passed), Course III - 15 students (10 passed), Make-up - 20 students (18 passed). Her 
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report discussed rules regarding instructors. She brought the Board up to date on 
recent changes in judging school requirements. Discussion followed regarding 
number of required student judgings and suggestions were made to improve 
capability of judges. 

SHOW REPORTER: Mr. Anthony commended Mrs. McKenzie for her large 
contribution in the September Journal. 

SYMPOSIUM: Mrs. Moore indicated that her report will appear in the December 
Jourtml. 

TEST GARDENS: Mr. Thompson indicated that the garden at Clemson has now 
been planted in the new arboretum. Mrs. Thomas F. Martin has given 600 
seedlings to Clemson for evaluation. The best will be selected and placed in the 
Test Garden in memory of Mr. Martin. Currently 200 cultivars are being planted 
at the new Test Garden at the University of Arkansas. 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Mr. Ticknor mentioned a March, 1979, article 
which had appeared in Southern Living. As a result, to date he has received 153 
inquiries. These were answered. He pointed out that the present Executive 
Directorate is the work (almost full-time) of two people, himself and Mrs. Ticknor. 
Mr. Anthony commended Mr. Ticknor for his work. An ovation was given to Mr. 
& Mrs. Ticknor for all their efforts. 

OLD BUSINESS: 

GEORGE LEE MEMORIAL: Mrs. Riley stated that the New York Botanic Garden 
would like the George Lee interest to be designated for the student most 
outstanding in some specialized area such as "most improved" or "best practical 
gardener." It was moved that the prize should be awarded as established by the 
institution in consultation with Mrs. Riley. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

TROPHY INSURANCE: Mr. Knierim suggested that at the Memphis Convention, 
the Awards Chairman gather up the trophies and proceed to get an evaluation and 
description and apply for insurance as soon as possible. 

SALARY OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: A motion was approved to increase the salary 
of the Executive Director by $500 from $2500 to $3000 per year. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORSHIP: Because Mrs. Ticknor does so much work, it was 
moved that Mrs. Ticknor receive the title of "Associate Executive Director," and 
that she and Mr. Ticknor be members of the Board. 

COLOR CODING OF VARIABLE DAFFODILS: Dr. Throckmorton has written an 
article which will appear in the December Journal. 

TAX DEDUCTIONS: Mr. Ticknor stated that the ADS is exempted as an educational 
organization under Section 501 (c) (3). 

BUDGET: Mrs. Bozievich presented a proposed budget for the year 1980. Mr. 
Anthony indicated that if the budget proved to be inadequate, it is within the 
province of the Executive Committee to change it. The budget was approved. 
CONVENTION FINANCES: Mr. Knierim stated that Convention Chairmen should 
report to the Treasurer profits or losses realized from the convention. The profit 
should go to the ADS, and the ADS would be expected to make up reasonable 
losses to the local group. 

DAFFODILS TO SHOW AND GROW, 1980: Since only a few copies remain, Mr. 
Ticknor expressed a necessity for reprinting this book in 1980. Mrs. Riley would 
like to see growers' names and addresses in the front. This was referred to the 
Publications Committee. The name of the next edition will be Daffodils to Grow 
and Show. 

1980 FALL BOARD MEETING: Mrs. Rutledge issued an invitation on behalf of the 
Indianapolis Daffodil Society to hold the 1980 fall board meeting in Brooklyn and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on September 26-27, 1980. 

OBSOLETE SCHOOL FILE CARDS: Mrs. Yerger asked permission to discard file cards 
for people who took Course I in 1969 and are no longer ADS members. 

NEW SHOWS: Mrs. Wiley brought up the problem of first time shows in isolated 
areas. Mrs. Lee is revising the booklet on how to hold a first show. Mrs. Wiley 
emphasized that these people need help from experienced ADS members. 
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Specializing in Species Hybrids, Pinks, and Reverse Bicolors. 

We wish to express our appreciation for your patronage and 
interest during this past season. Our 1980 color catalogue is 
scheduled for an early March publication and is free to ADS 
members who desire a copy. If yours fails to reach you by early 
April, please advise us. The bulk of our orders are arriving 
during April and May. Due to limited stocks of many cultivars, 
early orders are encouraged to avoid disappointment. 

Along with Grant Mitsch introductions and a few of our own, 
others include those from: Dr. Tom Throckmorton, Mrs. Eve 
Robertson and Mrs. Eileen Frey. 

Several rather far reaching goals have been attained in this 
year’s introductions by Grant Mitsch. Among them are; 

Akepa 5W-P Pink triandrus. 3 or 4 available. 

Carib 6W-P Pink cyclamineus. 

Lavalier 5Y-W Reverse bicolor triandrus. 

Lorikeet 1Y-P Yellow-Pink trumpet. 

Swallow 6YW-W Reverse bicolor cyclamineus. 

Wheatear 6Y-W Reverse bicolor cyclamineus. 

Other introductions include: 

Pink Perfume 2W-WPP Selected for its lovely fragrance. 

Lemon Tree 3W-YYO Delightful sister. 

Emerald 9W-GOR Angel Eyes Sister, 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Havens 
Grant E. Mitsch Daffodils 
P. O. Box 218 
Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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Slide Sets: 

1, Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3* Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4, Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 


7* Arrangements of Daffodils 

8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms 

10. Classification and Color Coding 


Slide rental $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 37087 


Membership application forms. No charge. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. 
Incomplete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, 
p. 21. Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 

Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back) ..... $ 7,50 

Daffodils — To Show and Grow, 1977 .. 3-50 


Handbook for Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1974 .... 2.25 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 

...Paper Cover, $3*40; Cloth 4.90 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ...$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 5.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal..... 1.50 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964... 2.00 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1979 ........two 15-cent stamps each, 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1978 .... .... 4.25 

RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available) 
write for years on hand w'ith prices. 

Show entry cards.500 for $11.00; 1000 for $20.00 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. 
Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

Tyner, N.C. 27980 Tel. <919) 221-8388 
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MEMPHIS’ DAFFODIL MAGIC 

Ruth Pardue, Columbus r Ohio 

The 1980 ADS convention held in Memphis was hosted by the 
Mid-South Daffodil Society. The ADS members were welcomed by the 
sight of the modern mirrored tower of the Hyatt Regency with its 
surrounding lake. 

Upon arrival, the 180-plus registrants were supplied attractive tote bags 
made by Mrs. Bert Pouncey and the Spade and Dream Garden Club of 
Hughes, Arkansas. The bags were filled with every imaginable need for 
the traveler. 

The lobby and lower level of the hotel were filled with beautiful flower 
designs by the Interpreter’s Study Club of Memphis. The arrangement by 
Mrs. Robert Hester, using lemon reverse bicolor daffodils, plastic, and 
metal captured the modern up-to-date mood of the surroundings. 

Many ADS members arrived early to enter flowers in the National 
Show. The show was excellent, with the largest number of 
miniatures—175—and Junior entries—131—seen in one show. Miss Leslie 
Anderson won the Gold Ribbon with Achduart, while a Junior exhibitor, 
Kevin McKenzie, won the White Ribbon with a fine vase of three Willet. 
Mrs. Ernest Hardison was multi-winner of ADS Awards, capturing 
ribbons for the American-bred and Reverse Bicolor collections and 
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tropies for her English and Irish collections. The W. O. Ticknors won the 
Australia and New Zealand Trophies as well as the Gold Watrous Medal, 
and the Northern Ireland Trophy went to Mr. and Mrs. H. L. McKenzie. 
Mrs. Harold Stanford was the recipient of the Fowlds Medal for her 
cyclamineus bloom of Swift. The show was nicely staged and blooms held 
up remarkably well. A display of blooms from the garden of the late 
Mildred Simms, staged by her husband Bill, caused many a 
convention-goer to pause and reflect on personal memories of Mildred. 
Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Flower Show r Chairman, is to be commended for 
the outstanding show she and her committee put together for the ADS 
convention. 



Left: Achduart, Gold Ribbon winner exhibited by Leslie Anderson. Right: Kevin 
McKenzie and Willet. 


Friday morning, seminars began. The subject of ‘‘Daffodil Health 
Maintenance” attracted most of the people in attendance. We saw slides of 
things most of us w'ould rather not admit are in our gardens. Dr. William 
Bender’s presentation made us aware that even the very best growers have 
problems with disease, but they do something about it. He recommended 
that you might try saving uninfected portions of expensive bulbs; but if it 
is a cheap one, rogue it, have a mint julep, and forget about it. 

The mid-morning session was presented by Mrs. John Bozievich. Her 
subject, “The Art of Painting Daffodils,” was highlighted by examples of 
her art work. The flowers and home of John Lea were beautifully 
executed in a large painting. Mrs. Bozievich told her audience that there 
are three qualities that an artist must have—1) perceptivity, visual 
sensitivity, 2) intelligence, and 3) a willingness to work. The artist must 
acquire the skills and techniques and then the mind and eyes can work 
together to execute the artform. 

The first afternoon program was a demonstration of “Daffodil Designs 
in the Japanese Manner” by Mrs. Van Winton. The ease with which Mrs. 
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Winton created the beautiful and dramatic designs was amazing. Her 
training in the Ichiyo School was evident. She was assisted by Frances 
Bradley. She concluded her presentation with the poem "To a Daffodil. 

The concluding seminar was by Mrs. Phil Lee, Awards Chairman for 
ADS. Her topic, “Planning a Daffodil Show," was of interest. She gave 
many tips and ideas for shows such as classes for new collectors or classes 
for cheaper cultivars. 


Mrs. Van Winton with some of her Japanese arrangements. 

The Friday evening banquet was presided over by President Charles 
Anthony. A warm welcome to Memphis was given by Mrs. j. C. Ray. A 
slide overview of the historic as well as modern sites of Memphis was very 
interesting. The show awards were presented, and the prestigious Silver 
and Gold Medals of the ADS were given after an absence of several years. 
The recipient of the Silver Medal for Service to our society was Mrs. John 
Bozievich, and the Gold Medal for Distinguished Work with Daffodils 
was presented to Dr. Tom Throckmorton. The general business meeting 
included election of the new officers of the ADS. 

The featured speaker of the evening was Mr. John Lea of 
Worcestershire, England. His subject, “Daffodils, Today and Tomorrow,” 
was quite to the point. He explained his method of pedigree book keeping 
and how he studies these pedigrees in order to achieve his successful, 
improved cultivars. He noted that it may take several generations to 
eliminate a fault and he would not select two flowers to cross if they both 
had the same defect. Mr. Lea said the weather is a factor in breeding 
daffodils, some years being better for certain crosses than others. His 
message was well received. 
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Saturday morning the previously wet weather had improved, and we all 
boarded our buses and struck out for the Memphis Botanic Garden 
located in Audubon Park. The forsythia, cherry trees, and magnolias were 
in beautiful bloom, but the highlight of the park was the Daffodil Trail. 
The cultivars were w-ell labeled and many were in bloom. The Mid-South 
Daffodil Society planting is well done. The nearby wildflow-er garden was 
just beginning to show' evidence of the thousands of plants grow ing there. 
Over 300 species and varieties are contained in the wooded cove. As w'e 
walked across the Japanese bridge spanning the lake, we wished we could 
linger in this beautiful setting, but the buses were revving up their 
motors and we were soon off again. 



Left: John Lea and Leslie Anderson in the Anderson garden. Right: Bill Pannill, 
Otis Etheredge, and John Lea in the Memphis Botanic Garden. (Gripshover photos) 
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We made our way along the pine-tree-lined roads of DeSoto County to 
Hernando, Mississippi, to the home of Miss Leslie Anderson. We knew we 
were truly in “the land of cotton” as we were presented clever corsages of 
cotton balls. The Anderson daffodil plantings were outstanding with beds 
divided by hybridizer. Much of the extensive collection was in bloom. An 
abundant tea was served in the daffodil-filled home, and just as we were 
saying good-bye, a few sprinkles of rain fell, but nothing could dampen 
the hospitality shown by Miss Anderson. 

Filled with lovely images of the day’s tour, we made our way back to 
Memphis. The sight of the Mississippi River and the stately old homes of 
Memphis concluded our tour. 

The conclusion of the convention was the Saturday banquet. Our newly 
installed president, Mrs. John Bozievich, presided. Vocal musical 
selections were enjoyed as we dined. “Thank God for Gardens" and a 
southern medley highlighted this portion of the program. The featured 
speaker, Mr. Charles Mullinnix of Tupelo, Mississippi, gave his views, “A 
Southern Humorist Looks at Daffodil Growers.” His style was somewhat 
unorthodox, but his message to slow down and see the beauty in daffodils 
and the world was clear. 

As the convention concluded, I felt rather sad to say good-bye to the 
many daffodil people there. The convention was one of the best and Mrs. 
Glenn Millar, General Chairman, and all of the hard-working people of 
the Mid-South Daffodil Society deserve our thanks for a delightful 
memory. 


CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE SILVER MEDAL OF 

THE* ADS 

For the past two years the Honors Committee has been unable to agree 
unanimously, as the rules require, on a candidate for the Society’s high 
honor, the Silver Medal “for outstanding and distinguished service to the 
American Daffodil Society.” It is not lightly given. 

This year, I am pleased to report, there is a unanimous choice. 

It goes to a person whose record as an outstanding horticulturalist is 
just the first among many qualifications. A frequent contributor to the 
ADS quarterly Journal and frequent speaker to our Society and its 
groups, and to garden clubs generally, an accredited judge, and instructor 
at our Schools forjudges, an artist of superb talent-it is no longer possible 
in these remarks to hide her identity. When I state that she was the 
designer and creator of our perpetual sterling trophies for the Best 
Standard Seedling in honor of Grant and Amy Mitsch, for the Best 
Miniature Seedling in honor of John and Betty Larus, the designer of our 
Membership Pin, and continue to recount her devoted service as an 
Officer of this Society, it is no surprise that this honor. The Silver Medal 
of the American Daffodil Society, is this year awarded to our new 
President, Mrs. John (better perhaps known as Marie) Bozievich. 
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CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE GOLD MEDAL OF 

THE ADS 

Again after a lapse of two years, the Gold Medal of the Society is 
awarded for “Creative Work of a Pre-eminent Nature in the 
Understanding and Advancement of Daffodils." 

A hybridizer, whether in commerce or an amateur, sometimes registers 
his or her creation without, in my opinion, adequate consideration of the 
factor of “Distinction.” This recipient has, by some magic, created 
cultivars that change color, though not reverse bicolors, and thus meets 
the requirement of “Distinction.” But this is a small part of the reasons for 
this award. 

To quote from one of the several letters of nomination: “It is because 
this work is unprecedented, innovative, and of inestimable value to the 
Genus Narcissus that I present this name for consideration by your 
committee for the Gold Medal of the American Daffodil Society.” 

It should therefore be obvious that the recipient of this Award is a 
distinguished former President of our Society, who conceived and 
executed the idea of recording essential information on cultivars in a 
computer for fast recall, thus creating the first, and as far as I know, the 
only Data Bank in the flower world. He added to this a system of Color 
Coding, which he somehow managed to sell to the Royal Horticultural 
Society in London, which has the responsibility for registering and 
classifying all cultivars of daffodils. And thus Color Coding has for three 
years been the world wide system of classification. 

I doubt that anyone has done as much to bring the ADS to worldwide 
prominence, and to present to that world easily available vital statistics on 
cultivars, thus amply meeting the requirement “Creative Work of a 
Pre-eminent Nature in the Understanding and Advancement of 
Daffodils." 

It is my privilege to present our Gold Medal to Dr, Tom D, 
Throckmorton. 

—- * ■ • i m> ----—- 

INTRODUCING MARIE BOZIEVICH 

Marie Bozievich, the new president of our Society, grew up in Utah, 
exploring the canyons and climbing the rocky peaks. She studied music as 
a child; a little later she began learning ballet. She danced professionally 
before her marriage and then taught ballet classes for almost forty years. 

Her interest in gardening began when she and her husband, John, built 
their Bethesda house in 1940, and she had an acre of woodland to “play 
with." About half of this remains as it was, full of dogwoods, redbud, 
oaks, beeches, and tulip poplars. Many wildflowers, native azaleas, and 
viburnums were added along with hybrid azaleas, rhododendrons, hollies, 
and other broad-leaved evergreens. Many perennials are grown in the 
sunny borders and thousands of early bulbs brighten up every part of the 
garden. As Marie says, “My special favorites are the daffodils, and of 
course there is no need to explain that to any Journal reader." 

She is a charter member of the ADS, having participated in both of the 
organizational meetings, and has served as a member of the Board in 
various capacities over the years. She is an Accredited Judge as well as an 
Accredited Instructor in Judging Schools and has given countless talks 
(and bulbs) to garden clubs. 
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Recently she has returned to another of her life-long loves—the visual 
arts. She went back to college a few years ago, deciding to acquire some 
skills which would “nourish my spirit w hen old age made me too feeble to 
dig and weed.” She says it has been an exciting adventure and she has 
learned to draw and paint, make prints, do silversmithing and ceramics. 

Her husband, John, is retired after a career of medical research with the 
National Institutes of Health. They have three daughters and twelve 
grandchildren, all of whom went to Bethesda last spring to help Marie 
and John celebrate their Golden Wedding Anniversary. 



Marie Bozievich prepares to unpack her flowers to enter a show. 


DAFFODILS, TODAY AND TOMMORROW 

JOHN Lea, Worcestershire, England 

To breed “tomorrow’s” daffodils, the first essential is to see that 
“today s’ daffodils are really well grown. Only then can we learn the good 
points, as well as the bad ones, of each flower. In this context the bad 
points, if anything, are more important than the good ones. It is 
impossible with a poorly grown flower to decide which are the good 
features and which are the bad ones—they are all atrocious! 

When breeding, 1 like to choose a pollen parent that approaches as 
nearly as possible the picture of the flower 1 w r ant when crossed wdth a 
suitable seed parent. To choose the seed parent I like to carry the flower 
of the pollen parent with me so that a close comparison can be made 
between the two flowers and to ensure that the two parents don’t have the 
same defects. 
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When pollinating I use a pair of forceps to remove the anthers and so 
dab directly the pollen onto the stigma. You have, of course, to choose the 
right time; and the best time, I find, is to dab when the stigma first 
becomes sticky, which is a short time after the flower first fully opens. I 
don’t use a brush because a brush has to be sterilized in methylated spirits 
or something similar after each application—otherwise you’ll get your 
pollen lots mixed—and then it has to be dried out so it doesn’t kill the 
next lot of pollen. 

Pollen from the early flowers is easily stored in little capsules, provided 
they are kept in a desiccator, a simple device you can make out of a jar 
with a screw' lid and a little packet of silica gel in the bottom. 

The difficulty that I find with stored pollen is having to rely on my 
memory, w'hich is often faulty, and the notes that I take on the flower 
itself when comparing the pollen parent with the seed parent. Sometimes 
the defects are forgotten. 

Also in comparing parents, a study of their pedigrees is important. But 
looking up pedigrees on a windy day in April can be quite a performance. 
To overcome this I use a split pedigree book, and this makes the job of 
comparing pedigrees quite simple, even out-of-doors. 

It works like this. Take a small pocket-size looseleaf book and on each 
right-hand page, draw the pedigree of each variety you may want. You 
have one pedigree per page, but each pedigree is drawn twdce, once at the 
top of the page and again on the bottom. The pages are then cut in half 
betw een the two. 

To use the split pedigree book, you look up the seedling number or 
name on the top page, and then by turning over the bottom pages you get 
a rapid comparison w'ith all the pedigrees available for that particular 
cross. It is really quite easy to use, even out-of-doors, especially if it is 
made of stiff paper or thin cards. And it provides a very useful and 
interesting job during the winter evenings. You need a separate book for 
each type of flower you are pollinating, i.e. one for reds and yellow's, one 
for pinks, etc. 

During the w inter I used to work out a whole list of crosses to make. 
But when the time came, and the flowers opened, a comparison between 
flowers often showed the crosses to be wrong. It seems that during the 
winter one conveniently forgets that one’s flowers have faults. 

Clearly one cannot get rid of all the faults in one generation; it may 
take several generations. This needs planning and of course you w ill 
never get perfection, luckily; but you will get progress. 

I think there is little doubt that the best results generally do come when 
there is a common parent somewhere on both sides of the pedigree. 

I only grow some 1,000 to 1,500 seeds per annum from around 50 to 60 
crosses. Seldom do I pollinate more than three or four flowers in any one 
cross, often less. 

Generally speaking nearly all of my breeding now takes place on the 
seedling beds, and only occasionally are named varieties used, and then 
only if they can provide some particular characteristic that I want. 

Perhaps I can take Dailmanach, one of the best pinks I have bred so far, 
as an illustration. 

Dailmanach came from pollen of one of Toty de Navarro’s pink 
seedlings used on Inverpolly. At that time I was concerned that all pinks 
suffered from relatively poor perianths, and in an effort to try and cure 
this, I chose Inverpolly as a seed parent. It has a good perianth and also 
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A sample split pedigree book. 


the cup shows signs of pink when the flower first opens. 

The problem was to find a suitable pink as pollen parent. Looking 
around my beds, I had none that “looked just right.” But one day, looking 
at Tory’s seedlings, I saw one that did look just right, and Toty very 
kindly gave me the flower for pollen. He, too, used some of his other pink 
seedlings from the same batch on Inverpolly, but sadly, without any great 
success. He had given me the only flower of the “right” seedling. 

Using seedlings does, however, restrict the number of flowers that can 
be crossed—the stock just isn’t there. 
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But this doesn’t really matter, as I prefer to repeat the cross for three or 
four years running, which I find preferable to a massive cross in one year. 
The reason for this is that out of all the seedlings raised from one 
particular cross during say a three to four year period, those produced in 
one of those years will generally be better than in any of the other years, 
not only producing the best seedling from that cross, but the general 
standard of all the brother and sister seedlings from that cross in that year 
will be better. 

Two of my other flowers, Achduart, which today won the Best Flow er 
in the Show, and Torridon, both came out of the same cross in the same 
year. The cross was repeated for two years afterward, and no seedlings 
from those other two years were ever selected. So only in one year did any 
worthwhile seedlings occur. 

I don’t know what the reason is, and if anybody here knows what the 
reason is of this curious effect, and I find it occurs quite regularly, 1 
should be very interested. 

Now I don’t think that it can be the season, because if Cross A has a 
good year in, say, 1980, it doesn’t mean that there will be other crosses for 
that year w hich will also have a lot of good seedlings. 

I know of no obvious reason why this happens. The season clearly could 
be a cause if all the crosses made in that season were better. But they’re 
not. Nor does it appear to be the weather at the time of pollinating, as this 
can be spread over several days. If you’ve only got four or five flowers to 
pollinate, they don’t all open at once, and if you pollinate them just when 
the stigma gets sticky, it may take three or four days or even longer to 
complete the pollination. 

Weather does, however, affect the number of seeds produced and also 
w'hether the cross sets any seed at all. But it doesn’t appear, as far as my 
observations show, to affect the quality at all. 

Having made a particular cross for three or four years running, I 
seldom if ever repeat that cross, even if after the seedlings have flowered 
it looks successful. I do, of course, make reciprocal crosses during that 
particular period. 

I’d rather use the pollen of these seedlings on some other newer and 
hopefully better flower than go on repeating the same sort of cross. You 
can of course repeat a cross many times over for many years, in the hope 
that if you raise enough seedlings one will be especially good and better 
than any of the others. But in my view I doubt very much whether that in 
fact happens. What you are doing is to raise a number of good flowers but 
they are all of about the same general standard. 

Take as an example the famous Kilworth-Arbar cross, from which so 
many fine and lovely flowers have been introduced over a very long 
period. Most of the flowers are different from each other, but the general 
standard in my view' is all about the same. 

Now, having made your crosses and raised the seedlings to five years, 
you have to select and reselect the seedlings, and to my mind this is the 
most difficult job because seedlings vary so much from year to year. Often 
a super flow'er in its first year is never repeated or if it does, it does it 
erratically and the flower is not consistent. 

Like all sorts of general rules there are always exceptions, and I come 
back to Dailmanach as an exception. The first flow-er from the seedling 
bed at five years was very good. It was even better in the second year and 
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it was taken to London and won Best Flower in the Show; and it still 
remains a very successful flower. 

On the other hand, one rather unexciting flower, which one sometimes 
wonders why one selected it in the first place, starts to improve year by 
year and often becomes not only the best flower of that particular cross 
but the most consistent. 

If I may take another flower that 1 have mentioned tonight, Achduart, 1 
looked up the Held record of this, and it was selected at five years. The 
next four years of flowering, in my record book, I wrote down that it was 
to be scrapped. Somehow every year I gave it a reprieve. It didn’t start to 
improve until the fifth year of flowering and is now very consistent. 

1 think it is very easy under these circumstances to miss such a potential 
winner and that is why detailed records must be kept, and why 1 choose a 
relatively large number of seedlings off the seedling beds for reselection 
in following years. 

I think that it is possible with experience to get a sort of knack in 
picking out the rather dull flower that hopefully turns into a princess. 
But I would stress that this can only be done if very detailed records are 
kept. 

Of course this can be an enthralling but arduous job that brings great 
satisfaction; but the difficulty is that there’s always so much else going on 
that has to be done at the same time, like going to shows and even going 
to conventions. 

But this is how tomorrow’s daffodils are born, 

(Thanks are due Loyce McKenzie who taped Mr, Lea's speech at the convention and 
typed it for all of us to enjoy .) 


» ■»» 4 


MILDRED SIMMS 

No more fitting tribute to our late and beloved member, Mildred 
Simms, could be imagined than the difficult decision of her husband, Bill, 
to bring to this National Show a broad example of her outstanding 
collection of daffodils. 

May the minutes of this meeting of her associates record that we loved 
her and are eternally grateful for her many contributions to the American 
Daffodil Society. Always diligent, always gracious, she set a high standard 
for us to follow. To Bill w r e express our sense of loss and our deepest 
sympathy. 

—From the Board of Directors Meeting, March 27, 1980 
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COMMENTS ON PINK CUPS 

Frances Armstrong, Covington , Virginia 
(From the Middle Atlantic Region Newsletter, August, 1979) 

Pink color in daffodils is capricious here but last spring's was gorgeous, 
just as intense as that in Oregon and the British Isles. Perhaps you may be 
interested in a few thoughts on pinks as grown here. 

The group of pinks descended from Rose of Tralee have all inherited 
her longish cup and fine form. These include Passionale, Daybreak, Rose 
Royale, Salmon Trout, Luscious, Salome, Fionn, and Kildavin. AH are 
dependable for their refinement, good form, and delicate pink color, 
more intense some years than others. The showiest of the above is Salome 
which sports a yellow rim on its pink cup. Kildavin is small but quite 
attractive. 

With shorter cups and much showier, but not always in smooth form, 
are a group of American-bred beauties. While Accent’s cup color set a 
standard unsurpassed for many years, its perianth left much to be desired. 
Two of her children, however, are real show winners. Arctic Char with its 
deep tomato pink cup draws attention from afar and Blushing Beauty, 
large with heavy substance and a slightly ruffled cup resembling that of 
its parent, is certainly one of the best pinks on the market today. 

Three pink-rimmed cultivars with Mabel Taylor in their parentage are 
dependable Precedent, attractive Coral Ribbon, and distinctive almost red 
rimmed Audubon, one of the few pinks from Division 3. Predecent and 
Coral Ribbon are strong growers and multiply rapidly. 

Grant Mitsch’s cross. Precedent x Carita, has given us two spectacular 
pinks, Lilac Delight and Canby. The former has a large cup of deep pink 
with a paler circle around the edge. Canby is a large showy flower of 
thick substance and a clear pink wide cup rimmed with apricot. Both 
flowers have lavender tones deep inside their cups. Canby has multiplied 
well while Lilac Delight has languished. 

Three from Murray Evans bred from Interim are Snow- Pink which has 
an intensely colored cup but poor perianth. Rose City w hich I did not see 
this year, and Saucy. Saucy is a very perky daffodil with slightly reflexed, 
very white perianth and a small straight cup rimmed with soft pink in my 
garden although classified 2 W-P. Other interesting American-bred 
rimmed pinks are Coral Light, Julep, Foxfire, and Vantage. Coral Light’s 
cup has a rosy-red ring which, as it ages, becomes coral inside—very 
interesting color. In cool weather Vantage’s cup is fringed with raspberry 
pink; warm weather lightens it somewhat. Sadly, it has not increased for 
me nor bloomed for several years. Julep is a very white flower with 
smooth texture and a medium length cup rimmed in pink. While given 
the same classification as Julep, Foxfire is an entirely different flower. Its 
flat cup rimmed in apricot appears to be a Division 3 daffodil. Its color is 
somew'here between orange and pink, not fitting exactly into either class. 
Always in good form, perhaps it deserves a class of its own! 

From the British Isles come four very good pinks having Rose Caprice 
for one parent: Conval, Highland Wedding, Rainbow, and Romance. The 
first three are rimmed. Conval has a large overlapping perianth and a cup 
rimmed in dainty rose pink. Highland Wedding has very white round 
sepals with pointed petals and a coral pink edging on the cup. Rainbow is 
much like it but with a rounder perianth and a wider rim of color. 
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Left: Coral Ribbon. Right: Romance, (Knierim photos) 


Also from Rose Caprice but with a solid cup of deep appleblossom pink 
is Romance. Romance has very thick substance, a distinctive bowl shaped 
corona scalloped along the edge, but, alas, always has a nick or “mitten 
thumb” where the petals have caught in the cup. When I was at Mrs. 
Lionel Richardson's in 1970, great bowls of Romance adorned the library 
and dining room. Their beautiful color and form combined to make a 
breathtaking sight and who could notice a few nicks and imperfections? 

Two pinks we saw on the trip last spring which are real comers are 
Dailmanach from Mr. Lea and Fragrant Rose from Rathowen. Dailmanach 
won Best Flower in the RHS Daffodil Show this year and also in 1972. A 
very large rounded perianth with a clear pink long cup somewhat rolled 
at its rim, it is a very smooth and handsome daffodil. 

Fragrant Rose, featured on the front of Rathowen’s catalogue this 
spring, is advertised as having the fragrance of the Tropicana rose. But 
the real sleeper in this flow-er is the coloring of its perianth. When fresh, 
the bloom has a waxy white perianth and a deep reddish pink ruffled cup. 
As it ages, the perianth takes on definite pink tones while still retaining 
good substance and texture, surely a possibility for breeding a totally 
pink daffodil! 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE CAN I GET ...? 


CULT1VAR; 

Cool Harmony 1W-Y 
Perky 6W-Y 
Rosed ale 1W-P 
Moonshine 5W W 

Beacon 3Y-YYO 
Silver Coin 3W-GWW 
Rubra 2W-YYO 
Mitylene 2W-Y 
Troubadour 2W-P 
Milk and Cream 2W-Y 
Damson 2Y-0 
Yellow Poppy 2Y-Y 
Carnlough 2W-YYP 
Dresden 3W-YYR 
Sidhe 5Y-Y 
Red Rum 2Y-R 
Falstaff 2Y-R 
Palmyra 3W-YRR 
Matador 8Y-R 


DESIRED BY: 

Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham St. 
Chatham, NJ 07928 

William Sherren, 10 South 108 Meadow Lane 
Naperville, Illinois 60540 
Mrs. Orville Nichols, 11119 College Rd. 
Olive Branch, Mississippi 38654 


Jack Ward, 1743 Lafayette Circle 
Stow, Ohio 44224 

William Welch, Garzas Road, Carmel Valley, 
California 93924 (Mr. Welch is willing to buy or 
trade for as many bulbs as possible for use in a 
breeding project.) 


FROM THE EDITOR S DESK 

*• 

We are continuing our experiment in mailing without envelopes for 
this current issue. Response to the last issue was inconclusive. We do want 
to emphasize that every member is entitled to a copy of the Journal in 
good condition, so please do write the Executive Director if your copy 
arrives in poor condition and request an additional copy. The comments 
received to date will be taken into consideration when a final decision is 
made, and we thank those who have contributed input. 

Dear Daffodil Abbe, 

I’ve been trying for two years to identify this little “old-timey** 
narcissus—have searched library books and bulb catalogues. I found it 
growing on state parkland at the site of an old homestead—no trace now 
of the house—but the spring flowers there bloom faithfully. It is probably 
a species—maybe a jonquil—never has more than the two flowers per 
stem. It blooms early to mid-April here; it opens yellow, but in a day or 
two perianth fades to a creamy white. 

Mrs. H. B., Charleston, W. VA. 
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Dear Mrs. B., 

Your quest is ended. Undoubtedly your daffodil is Narcissus biflorus , 
known in the South as “Loving Couples.” Botanists are trying to change 
its name from N. biflorus to N. medioluteus which isn’t nearly as good a 
name as biflorus. Your description and the pressed flowers you sent made 
identification easy. 

Biflorus is a natural hybrid of N. poeticus and N. tazetta and is 
incredibly hardy and disease resistant. It is also sterile, or nearly so, a 
“mule" so to speak. It is scattered across our southern states. If you ever 
find seed on what you are sure is biflorus send it to me and I will send a 
bulb or so in exchange. 

Biflorus is white and yellow as you describe, always two to a stem, and 
blooms very late in the daffodil season. In fact your date puzzles me a bit. 
It is a fine daffodil. I wish today’s beauties were as sturdy. 

Daffodil Abbe 


Dear Daffodil Abbe, 

Please let me know if I can store daffodil bulbs for a year, and if I 
cannot. My friend gave me a basket of nice bulbs. Something turned up 
and I just won’t be able to plant them now. 

Mrs, E.D., Northville, NY 


Dear Mrs. E. D., 

One way or another you had better get the bulbs under soil. Bulbs out 
of the ground dry out and lose vital substance. They can easily stand two 
or three months out of ground but a whole year is very hard on them. In a 
year’s time many of your bulbs will die. The flower buds in those 
surviving will almost certainly die. The bulbs that do survive will take 
two or three years to recover enough strength to bloom. 

Can you find a place in the field of a relative or friend to heel them in, 
perhaps on shares? Planted cheek by jowl in a long trench would keep 
them nicely until they could be dug next summer and planted properly 
next fall. 

Daffodil Abbe 


MRS. J, ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at.— 

Orchard House 

Letty Green nr. Hertford. England 

Descriptive list free on application 
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William O. Ticknor, Tyner, NC 27980 
Mrs. William O. Ticknor, Tyner, NC 27980 
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1981: Mrs. William R. Taylor, Joshuatown Road, Old Lyme, CT 06371 
1982: Mrs. Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830 
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1983: John L Tarver, Jr., 1420 North King Street, Hampton, VA 23669 
Southeast 

1981: Mrs. J. B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Asheville, NC 28803 
1982: Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, N. E., Atlanta, GA 30319 
1983: George O. Doak, P. O. Box 853, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
Midwest 
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1983: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A, Scottsburg, IN 47170 
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Southern 

1981: Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, 3067 Laughter Road, S., Hernando, MS 38632 
1982: Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey Avenue, Memphis, TN 38122 
1983: Miss Leslie E. Anderson, Route 3, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, MS 38632 
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1983: Mrs. J. Donald Frantz, 2905 Gilmore Avenue, Des Moines, IA 50312 

Southwest 

1981: Mrs. C. R. Bivin, Route 1, Box 218, Overton, TX 75684 

1982; Mrs. Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, AR 72348 

1983: Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, TX 76109 

Pacific 
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Breeding and Selection: Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, 
Chambersburg, PA 17201 

Classification: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, CT 06002 
Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1420 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, IA 
50309 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Road, Franklin, TN 
37064 

Health and Culture: Willis H. Wheeler, 2902 N. W. 13th Court, Gainesville, FL 
32605 

Judges: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 518 State St., Natchez, MS 39120 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Rd., Lorton, VA 22079 
Membership: Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rte. 5, Box 26, Covington, VA 24426 
Miniatures: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, OH 45215 
Photography: Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Box 300, Lebanon, TN 37087 
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Public Relations: Mrs. W. J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Road, Staunton, VA 24401 
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Nancy R. Wilson, Miniature and Species Narcissus 

571 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 94708 USA 

I would like to buy healthy stocks of miniature and small species 
narcissus bulbs from private parties. 

A few bulbs available for sale. 

List upon request. Enclose 150 stamp. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1979 


INCOME; 

Dues Paid in 1979 .. 

Life Memberships Paid in 1979 

Contributions. 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc.: 


R.H.S, Yearbooks........ 

A.H.S. Handbooks..... 

Daffodils to Show and Grow 

Handbook for Judging.. 

Binders for Journals .... 

Old RHS and Out of Print Books. 

A.D.S. Membership Pins..... 

A.D.S. Publications ........... 

Data Bank Printouts and Binders.......... 

Show Entr> Cards .... 

Color Chans.. 

Daffodils in Ireland..... 

Medals and Trophies... 

Registration Fees.. 

Misc. — N.Z. Dues ...... 


Advertising..... 

Judges' Certificate Fees ...................... 

Slide Rentals ... 

Interest Received.. 

Convention Surplus (Boston) .. 

TOTAL INCOME. 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal-Printing, Envelopes and Mailing 

Roster-July 1, 1979.. 

Office Expenses; 

Printing and Supplies.... 

Postage....... 

Executive Director.. 

Social Security Tax ...... 

Telephone ........,.,4.................. 

Miscellaneous.. 

Regional Vice Presidents (Newsletters) .. 

Secretary ..... 

Committees ..... 

Daffodil Data Bank.... 

Library......... 

Fall Board Meeting Deficit .... 

Transferred to Savings ... 

TOTAL EXPENSES ____ 


Income 

Expenses 

$1,031.45 

$ 91.73 

236.24 


1.34160 

— 

500.50 

_ 

119.00 

— 

607.20 

473.40 

352.50 

199,86 

298.95 

450.56 

863.38 

710.00 

377.50 

243,97 

137.00 

142.88 

190.(8) 

350.00 

45.40 

44.74 

124.50 

— 

8.00 

— 


$6,233.22 $2,707.14 


$ 270.63 
1.046.41 
2.625.00 
144.61 
45.53 
47.93 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER .31. 1979 

ASSETS: 

Cash tn Bank-Bank of North Carolina... 

Cash in Savings Account-Bank of North Carolina..... 

Savings Certificate, 6 ViVc, expires 5-1-80, New Canaan Sav. Bank... 

Savings Certificate. 6 Vi%, expires 3-1-81, New Canaan Sav. Bank. 

Savings Certificate. 1Vi%. 5-1-82. New Canaan Sav. Bank ..... 

Savings Certificate. 6%. expires 5 - 17 - 81 . Bank of No. Carolina. 

Ford Motor Credit Corp. 894 % Bonds due 3-15-91 ..... . 

Accrued Interest not due ....... 

Inventory of Publications: 


R H S. Yearbooks, '78 and’79 (84) . $ 207.20 

Old R.H.S. Yearbooks and Misc. (109)... 218.00 

A.H.S. Daffodil Handbooks 1 1064) .... 169.15 

Handbook for Judging (682)... 203.23 

Binders For Journals (I)... —... 1.40 

Show Entry Cards (6,600).. 80.52 

Daffodil Data Bank Printouts (19).... ..... 190.00 

Data Bank Binders (26) ..... 31,20 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (38) ....... 81.32 

Daffodils in Ireland (62)......... 217,00 

A D.S. Member Pins (43) .... ........-...-.......... 187,05 

R.H.S. Color Charts (3)...... 29,50 

Out of Print Books (6).........est,_50,00 


Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies ........... 15.00 

Gold and Silver Medals....... 221.36 

Larry M. Mains Sterling Trays, min. replicas (6)...... 270,00 


TOTAL ASSETS.... 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part) 

Life Memberships ...., 

Net Worth ... 

TOTAL LIABILITIES........... 


$10,729.04 

UOO.OO 

36.00 


3.526.08 
415.00 
26.00 
85.00 
1,661.39 
1,622.38 

$19,200.79 

$ 7,006.20 
504.18 


4.180, M 

784 10 
99.29 
72,54 
230.00 
100.00 
58.73 
1,210.62 

$14,245,77 


$ 5,127.3 I 

3.616.38 

2.543.39 
3,149.1.8 
2,257.28 
2,612.50 
10 , 018 ). 00 

247.90 


1,665-57 


506.36 


$31,725.87 

$ 7,952.71 
10,500.00 
13,273.16 

$31,725.87 
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AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and income statement for the year 1979 were prepared using the cash 
receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. The cash balances were 
verified with the bank statements and the savings certificates of the banks indicated. The inventory 
of publications is shown at cost except that no cost is included for surplus ADS publications. In 
addition to the assets shown, the Society has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many 
of which are rare and valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of 
memorial silver trophies awarded at convention shows. These books, slides and trophies were 
mostly contributed by members and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year were prorated 
and amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are payments for life 
memberships. 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and the 
disbursements were verified with the suppliers' invoices and the cancelled checks signed by the 
Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this balance sheet and income statement present an 
accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in 
a sound and orderly manner. 

WELLS KN1ER1M, TREASURER 


Narcissus tazetta pachybolbus IN FLORIDA 

Willis H. Wheeler, Gainesville , Florida 

When we met at the annual ADS convention in San Francisco in 1977, 
Jay Pengra and I talked tazettas. Growing out of that meeting was an 
exchange of a few bulbs. From that exchange came what is probably the 
first flowering in Florida of Narcissus tazetta pachybolbus. That event 
occurred on December 22, 1979, in time for Christmas. 

The blue-green foliage came in the early autumn and grew to a height 
of about 55 centimeters (2134 inches). With it came the scape of the same 
length by flowering time. When the spathe broke it revealed 9 buds that 
gradually opened into the cutest little pure white symmetrical florets 
about 18 mm in diameter. The broad perianth segments measured 5 mm 
in length, both the inner and outer segments being almost identical in 
shape. The dainty white cup, 5 mm in diameter, had at first glance a 
yellow coloring in the center, That was found on closer examination to be 
the result of the copious pollen shed by the anthers. 

The flower’s dainty perfume was not the strong, overpowering scent of 
the common Paper White tazetta so often flowered in bowds of gravel and 
water in a sunny window. 

E. A. Bowles, in A Handbook of Narcissus (1934), gives us the following 
about the species: 

N. pachybolbus , described by Durieu in Duchartre’s Rev. vol. ii, p. 
425, 1846, is a native of Oran in North Africa. In flow-er and leaf it 
closely resembles certain European Tazetta forms with small fkrwers, 
but has an extraordinarily large bulb I \/2 inches in diameter and 4 in 
height and a strongly ribbed, flattened scape quite out of proportion 
with its small flowers. 

The leaves are glaucous and except in their greater width resemble 
those of N. dubius. The flowers of both are similar in size and in the 
pleasing, rounded outlines of cup and segments. On the slender scape 
of dubius they are more charming than in the crowded head of 
twelve to seventeen on the thick scape of the African plant. 

The reference to the bulb’s size is certainly accurate if I am to judge by 
the bulb I received from Jay. It was quite “thick” (the meaning of pachy ), 
even though its labors produced only a small flower. The experience of 
grooving it has been a real pleasure, partially making up for the trumpet 
daffodils I had to give up in my Florida garden. 
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THESE ARE A FEW OF MY FAVORITE 3’S 

OTIS ETHEREDGE, Saluda , South Carolina 
{from the Southeastern Region Newsletter, June, 1979) 

Not long ago, a daffodil friend of mine said that after attending a 
convention and seeing overseas and Oregon grown cultivars she was glad 
to get back to the Southeast and admire “normal sized” daffodils. My 
sentiments are somew'hat the same towards Division 3 flowers. Here are 
found modest sized flowers of wonderful form, not the often awkward, 
oversized specimens of the preceding two divisions. If severely pressed I 
might have to admit that the 3’s are my favorites of the first three 
divisions. There are so many flowers of exquisite form and color here that 
to mention a few is to compromise many others. But, even at that risk, 
here are some of my favorites. 

Of the flushed 3 s, Altruist has proved to be a fine healthy cultivar. 
However, this year, Coppertone, which was purchased from Dettman in 
Australia, proved to be a better and refined flower. It has a nice round 
perianth with a darkly colored small cup and blooms midseason. It does 
burn, but this fault seems to be shared by most flushed cultivars. 

Lemonade and Beige Beauty are the only 3Y-Y’s that I grow. 
Drumnasole is a Carncairn cultivar which though listed as a 3W-Y 
becomes a light lemon self. Even though not what 1 would call true 
3Y-Y’s, Lemonade and Drumnasole are nice flowers and good for show 
and for hybridizing (both seed well). Beige Beauty has been extremely 
inconsistent color-wise. Doubtless very soon there will be much 
improvement in cultivars here. The wonderful specimen shown by Bill 
Pannill in Chapel Hill of his New r Penny proves this point. 

I don’t grow Achduart, but Dimity (Jackson) and Trelay (Phillips) are 
wonderful 3Y-R’s. Good cultivars are almost as scarce here as in the 
preceding 3Y-Y’s. Dimity is the more consistent and better formed of the 
two, though Trelay is the more highly colored and healthier cultivar. 
Both are blue ribbon winners. As to 3Y-YYR’s, I grow r Perimeter 
(Richardson) and Sunapee (Evans). Perimeter, though inconsistent, will 
throw an occasional good flower. Sunapee has proved to be an excellent 
flower in all respects. 

Once past the excellent cultivars of the above colors, the Division 3’s 
truly come into their own. With the myriad of cultivars such as Bella 
Vista, Blithe Spirit, Aircastle, Chorale, Ibberton, Golden Eye, Marielle, 
Audubon, Green Meadows, Caprice, Anacapri, Dell Chapel, Eminent, 
Jessiman, Grace Note, Ben Rinnes, etc., how shall I mention tham all? 
There is no way to do so! 

To make some order out of this chaos (and at the risk of being 
braggadocious) I shall use as a guide the five cultivars which won the 
ADS Purple Ribbon in Chapel Hill this spring. These five cultivars were 
Glenwherry, Crepello, Silken Sails, Lynette Sholl, and Gowo. 

Glenwherry (Dunlop, 1942) and Crepello (Richardson, 1955) are most 
consistent producers of excellent flowers. Also, they remind us that many 
of the older 3’s are still wonderful blue ribbon winners. Just think, too, of 
Corofin (Richardson, 1943) and Merlin (Richardson, 1956). A real “oldie” 
and still one of my favorites is Guy Wilson’s Dreamlight which was 
registered in 1934. 
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Glenwheffy, Lynette Shoil, Silken Sails, Go wo, and Crepello (Etheredge photo) 


Dettman s wonderful Lynette Shoil shows us w hat fine down under 3’s 
there are. One can tell this by noticing the Bell, Cotter, and Hancock 
bulbs in my above list. But, back to Lynette Shoil. This cultivar needs a 
couple of days to develop its best coloring. If too long, it will burn, but 
how wonderful this 3W-OOR is at its peak! It was a star among this year’s 
flowers. Also before leaving this area of the world, 1 must mention 
Cotter s Craigieburn. For a 3, it is very early and of excellent form and 
color. The perianth is round and very white. The good red non-burning 
cup complements the perianth nicely. It has been a joy for the six years 
I've grown it. 

Mitsch’s Silken Sails is an example of the white 3 s. This fine cultivar 
along with Angel have until now been my favorite 3W-Ws. In fact, Angel 
has been close to the top of my list. However, if this year’s bloom is any 
indication, deNavarro’s Delos is going to give them a run for their money. 
It is not as white as Angel, but what size and form! The tall, strong stems 
carry the blooms triumphantly. 



Left: Delos (Etheredge photo). Right: Robertson 192A (Knierim photo) 
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As new cultivars one must mention Eve Robertson’s 192A (a name 
please, Eve) and Ballydorn’s stable. Sir Harrisons Favor Royal is my 
favorite of his new ones, but with Fairsel, Lancaster, Strangford, and 
Lusky Mills, the choice was hard. 

Now, do I have the nerve to say that I’ve saved the best (?) to last? 
Forgive me Angel, Delos, Favor Royal, Lynette Sholl, 192A, etc., but 
Gowo, ah Gowo!! How a cultivar bred from Owo x Gyda with such a 
strange name as Gowo could be so lovely is a Jackson secret. Only a 
picture can do it justice, but perhaps its best feature is its unbelievable 
consistency. I’ve never had less than a 95+ bloom in six years. An 
occasional flower may have a white fleck on the cup rim, but the perianth 
is guaranteed perfection. I’ve entered three blooms in my short show 
career and two won their divisions while the third was part of the 
aforementioned Purple Ribbon group. This last bloom was also 
considered for best in show, no mean feat for a Division 3 flower. By the 
way, it should be a 3W-YYR instead of 3W-R as listed in Daffodils to 
Show and Grow. The rounded perianth is glistening white and is greatly 
overlapped so that it practically forms a circle. The saucer shaped yellow 
cup ends in a bright red band which is so well defined it seems painted 
on. A wonderful flower! The new Pannill, Carncairn, etc., cultivars have 
their work cut out to compare with this beauty. 

With the excesses of the above I blush and close this article. I hope the 
daffodils of the other divisions don’t hear of this for they might sulk next 
year. I certainly don’t plan to mention it while lifting bulbs next month. 

(Ed. Note: Robertson 192A has since been named Limey Circle.) 


THE BRODIE — CHAMPION OF POETS 

Meg YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

Ian Brodie of Brodie was one of the greatest daffodil breeders of his 
time, the others being P. D. Williams and G. H. Engleheart. In an article 
on the collecting of good studs for hybridizing he mentioned that, on the 
whole, poeticus varieties are the most useful for breeding purposes and 
the combinations with them are endless. So high were his standards in 
evaluating his flowers that only a handful of his poets were ever 
registered. Only five were registered by him: Hexameter, James Hogg, 
Moliere, Smyrna, and Tannahill. Two others were registered for him by 
Albert Calvert: Coverack Hope and Trevedron. James Hogg and Smyrna 
figure in the pedigree of some of the outstanding poets raised at the 
present time, such as Angel Eyes, Bon Bon, Poet’s Way, Poet’s Wings, 
Seraph, and Tart. 

In learning what manner of man this Brodie was, we find he was a man 
“to the manor born.” He was Chief of the Clan with Brodie Castle as his 
home, and his was the noble obligation by family tradition to serve his 
county and country. 

For this he was trained at schools like Eton and Cambridge. In his early 
twenties he served for three years as a member of the Royal Scots Guards 
which gave him experience for future service in the Boer Wars and in 
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World War 1. Picture this young man as ^member of that group trained 
in discipline and precision. The two battalions of Scots Guards wore 
resplendent uniforms of scarlet tunic with blue collar, cuffs, and shoulder 
straps, blue trousers and a high rounded bearskin cap. They were part of 
the combatant army as well as -the sovereign’s escort but did not serve 
abroad in peacetime. 

Such precision training was reflected later in the exactness with which 
he planted daffodil seeds, each seed a measured three inches apart in rows 
eight inches apart. When the blooms came they made such a uniform 
display they might have been likened to a proud military unit lined up for 
review. And reviewed they were! Unless a flower was of the high 
standard demanded by the Brodie it was removed as fast as if it had been 
picked off by a sniper. In his breeding of daffodils he was insistent on 
good form and clear good color with no hint of coarseness. His greatest 
contributions to the development of better daffodils were from his work 
with pinks and the improvement of orange and red in coronas. 

In spite of the drama and honor connected with being a member of the 
Scots Guards, young Brodie may have thought often of returning to the 
family castle at Forres in Morayshire in Northern Scotland, close to the 
seacoast of the North Atlantic where misty fog from the ocean and the 
smell of the sea would be part of his life again. At any rate he began to 
hybridize daffodils there in 1898. 

The question as to why he became interested in daffodils is a matter of 
conjecture. Possibly his fellow Scotsman Peter Barr may. have been an 
influence either personally or through his classic publication of 1884, Ye 
Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre, and hys Roots. More likely, perhaps, is that 
he was influenced by words quoted from W. B. Hartland who wrote The 
Original Little Book of Daffodils in 1885. He said daffodils “love the smell 
of the sea, and the bathing of its vapours.” He emphasized that for 
daffodils humidity of atmosphere is of more importance than purity of 
atmosphere. This must have seemed an exact description of the 
environment at Forres and could easily have led to the use of the walled 
gardens of Brodie Castle near the North Atlantic for a hybridizing 
venture. 

The Brodie acquired from Engleheart, P. D. Williams, and other raisers 
bulbs of types and varieties of daffodils that had a chance of producing 
good seedlings. Believing as he did that poeticus varieties were useful for 
crossing with all divisions, he used poets from Engleheart such as Ace of 
Diamonds, Cassandra, Chaucer, Dactyl, Epic, Hildegarde, Horace, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Raeburn; several unnamed Engleheart seedlings; species 
poets; his own named poets and poet seedlings; Distich by Chapman; 
Snow King by Dawson; and in particular a Backhouse flower. Moonbeam, 
which w r as fifty percent poet coming from the cross Mrs. Barton x 
recurvus. He believed in removing the anthers in order to be sure of the 
accuracy of a cross which, with poets, meant removal before the bloom 
actually opened because poets self-pollinate so readily. 

Brodie had a lot of seedlings from Moonbeam crossed both ways with 
poets. The results in almost all cases were that if the poet flower was 
crossed with Moonbeam pollen almost all seedlings had red-rimmed eyes; 
but when Moonbeam was crossed with poet pollen they usually had pale 
yellow to white eyes, sometimes with a green center like Emerald Eye 
(Moonbeam x a poet). He found that Horace, too, was apt to give a 
greenish eye. 
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After only two years of hybridizing and growing seeds he volunteered 
for foreign service in the South African War with Lovat’s Scouts until 
1902. This interim filled in the time before he could expect first bloom 
from his crosses. It was probably 1903 before he could begin his ruthless 
selectivity and then grow on the rest to evaluate the vigor of the plants. 
By 1914 he was well enough known for the quality of the daffodils he 
raised that he w as asked to do an article entitled “Notes on Some Seed and 
Pollen Parents" for The Daffodil Yearbook published by The Royal 
Horticultural Society. That same year he rejoined Lovat’s Scouts to serve 
in World War I. A picture of him in one of the RHS Yearbooks shows him 
as a Major sprucely erect with shoulders squared in his khaki uniform 
with Distinguished Service Order and Military Cross decorations. He had 
a good head of hair for a man of middle age and a proper bushy British 
moustache. 

Upon retirement from the army he resumed his work in breeding 
daffodils. It was said by Guy Wilson that his work had particular value 
because of the clearness and accuracy of his records, and that he did more 
than anyone else of his time to disseminate knowledge of breeding. The 
RHS Classified List is testimony to the number of flowers raised at Brodie 
Castle and the numbers of Awards of Merit won. His poeticus variety, 
Smyrna, registered in 1927, received unanimous votes for an A.M. in 1933 
and was described as having pure white perianth segments that were 
broad and overdapping, and the rather large corona was orange-scarlet 
edged with red. 

Lionel Richardson and Guy Wilson, who came to be the “greats” of their 
time in the hybridization of daffodils, got much of their breeding stock 
from The Brodie of Brodie and both of them eventually registered a 
number of his flowers in his name. A picture of these two men w ith other 
guests of Ian and Violet Brodie and their black pug, Papageno, at a little 
house party at Brodie Castle shows the Brodie comfortably settled into 
chilly seashore life, with long woolen scarf and knee socks worn with soft 
knickers and jacket and a squashy hat all so obviously Harris Tw'eed, it is 
almost possible to smell the peat aroma that is characteristic of that fabric. 
The bushy British mustache is still there along with an expression 
bespeaking goodwill and good humor. 

The piecing together of clues about this man and his poets is like 
detective work. There is no lack of information about him but it is 
scattered a sentence here, a page there throughout many articles in the 
Royal Horticultural Society Yearbooks and in Albert Calvert’s Daffodil 
Growing for Pleasure and Profit. Questions to people who knew Ian 
Brodie well brought the same answer—that if there were time to 
reminisce there could be many tales, but none would convey the mood of 
Brodie Castle and its owners better than the article by G. L. Wilson in the 
1948 RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook. It is quoted here with some 
deletions in the interest of brevity. 

Brodie was a wise man; he probably enjoyed his Daffodils and his 
friends more than most of us;... he did not spend the Daffodil season 
dashing back and forth to shows and round the British Isles to other 
people’s gardens, .. . but stayed at home quietly enjoying his flowers 
and carrying on his wonderful work of breeding with most methodi¬ 
cal care. His friends came to see him and his flowers;.,. During their 
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visits life was mainly spent between the library and the garden, apart 
from regular excursions into the wonderful little old dining-room, 

. . . w r ith its rough white-washed walls, stone floor, and great open 
fireplace where logs burned. Or occasionally he and Mrs. Brodie 
would take us through the greater part of the lovely old house to see 
the pictures. They both loved and collected pictures, ... all available 
space in the many rooms and corridors was occupied with them, be¬ 
sides a large well-lit upstairs room which was specially alloted to 
them, w'ith racks for holding many for which space could not be 
found on the walls. 

But life . . . centred in the library; guests were shown in there 
immediately on arrival. One Daffodil season, [Lionelj Richardson and 
one or two other friends had already arrived by the morning train; 
Guy Wilson came by the late afternoon train. He had barely ex¬ 
changed greetings all round, when he became . . . speechless for a few 
seconds as he caught sight of a most astonishing Daffodil ... on a 
small shelf up in a rather dark corner of the room—deep golden 
perianth of largest size with an enormous, almost terrifying dark 
blood crimson crown; however, ... he quickly realized that a deep 
red Rhododendron flower had been substituted for the poor Daf¬ 
fodil’s trumpet. A chuckle of laughter w r ent round the room and the 
new r flower was classified as a Rhododil! . . . 

Mrs. Brodie was always to have a quaint little black pug dog, and 
... a Peke; these little people were part ... of the household and 
family. . . . 

In the evenings . . . we would sit round the fire in the library, 
Brodie always sat on the right-hand side of the fireplace with Mrs. 
Brodie opposite, and their guests between them. Every' aspect of Daf¬ 
fodils and their pedigrees were discussed: and, of course, all the Daf¬ 
fodil people. . . . Brodie in his happiest mood sat or squatted w'ith his 
heels tucked up on his chair, the light from above shining on his 
silvery hair and charming beaming countenance, as he laughed and 
chuckled over endless recollections and reminiscences exchanged the 
whole evening. 

Likely at the far end of the room, as Mr. Wilson described it, near the 
French door to the garden there would have been a round table covered 
with vases containing first flowers of newly selected daffodil seedlings 
that might become champions and parents of champions. Guests would 
have enjoyed examining and commenting and hearing from the breeder 
the reasons for the crosses. 

W'hile visiting with Matthew Zandbergen at the 1980 ADS convention, 
he told me that The Brodie enjoyed driving his pony-cart himself to the 
gate of Brodie Castle to meet his guests and take them with him for the 
ride back to his home. 

Elspeth Napier, Editor for the RHS, knowing of my interest in The 
Brodie, wrote recently that Brodie Castle in northeast Scotland has re¬ 
cently come into the care of the National Trust for Scotland, and they 
hope to replant some of the daffodils he bred in the garden. 

f f f 
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1953. 

Hartland, W. B. Original Little Booke of Daffodils. 1897. 

Headstrom, Richard. Garden Friends and Foes. 1954. 
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TRIP-ING THROUGH THROCKMORTON’S 

TREASURY 

David KarNSTEDT, W. St. Paul, Minnesota 

The Daffodil Data Bank, or Throckmorton’s Treasury as it's been 
dubbed by the cognoscente, is one of those serendipitous creations that 
seem to be filled with revelations for the unwary. I frequently consult this 
200-page compendium for one reason or another and often find, to my 
annoyance, that I’ve begun following another trail—usually one not 
related to my reason for going there in the first place! 

I had been looking up parentage to fill in blank spots on some of my 
cultivar cards, when a random group of thoughts began to coalesce. Seed 
from open pollinated daffodils is ignored by many. As a matter of fact, we 
are told to remove faded flowers as a point of good cultural practice to 
prevent formation of seed pods. Yet, for a few observing and inquisitive 
people, collection of open pollinated seed has produced, or led to the 
production of, a number of remarkably valuable flowers. 

With my curiosity aroused, I consulted the “oracle” to determine just 
how rewarding the trait of saving open pollinated seed might be. It soon 
became apparent the final result would be clouded, because the computer 
has not been fully taught to distinguish among the (so designated) open 
pollinated (OP) seed parent (SP); the SP whose pollinator, even though 
unknown, is represented by an educated guess; and the SP whose 
pollinator is both unknown and unguessed and whose status, therefore, is 
undetermined. Only extensive research would indicate which of the 
following options would be applicable: 

a) a cross had intentionally been made involving the SP and another 
cultivar or species/variety and, through some failure in record 
keeping, its identity was lost. (Interjection of that valuable ally, the 
honeybee, is appropriate here as it has occasionally been the 
unintentional confuser of the best laid plans of the hybridist!) The 
pollen parent (PP) thus listed represents an educated guess on the 
part of the breeder, e.g.. Cameo Queen, Peaceful, Vireo. 

b) the questionable PP listed represents, after observation and 
research, an educated guess on the part of the breeder. The 
daffodils Euphony, Milestone, Falaise, Titania, and Therm were the 
result of OP, but not specifically so listed in the Data Bank. 

c) PP not listed, but it is unknown whether the SP of the registered 
cultivar is actually a case of open pollination or an intentional 
hybrid the identity of whose PP has been lost, e.g., Demure, 
Flomay, Margaret Mitchell. 

d) the questionable PP listed represents, after research, an educated 
guess on the part of the compiler or other authority, e.g., 
Trevithian, 

Seedlings raised from open pollinated seed have been named and 
registered for at least fifty years and, perhaps, further back to selections 
made from seed collected from open pollinated species as, for example, 
N. poeticus recurvus, the listed SP of 3 Y-YYR Barrii Conspicuus 
registered by Backhouse in 1886. 

It was not unforeseen, 1 suppose, to find the major breeders of the time 
most frequently registering seedlings of this type. Each of them seems to 
have selected a few outstanding flowers. Occasionally, when using them 
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as breeding stock, far-sighted breeders have achieved some truly 
outstanding results. 

In 1934, P. D. Williams registered the white small cup Rinsey. Whether 
Silver Coin, its SP, was intentionally bred or open pollinated is not clear 
from the Data Bank. Making extensive use of Rinsey, Guy Wilson 
produced a seedling, Chinese White, that was to have considerable success 
as a parent in the hands of Lionel Richardson, Grant Mitsch, Toty de 
Navarro, and others. 

Lionel Richardson was, without doubt, the most fortuitous collector of 
OP seed. Not only was he lucky in being able to select really outstanding 
seedlings from batches of OP seed, but he also displayed remarkable skill 
as a hybridizer in using those selections to produce some of the most 
important daffodils in history. At least three flowers from the first 
category have achieved great reknown as show flowers: Golden Aura, 
Merlin, and My Love. Maintaining the tradition, OP seed saved from 
Merlin produced a couple of fine, red-rimmed, small-cup yellows — a 
rather scarce type. 

There were two instances that forever establish Lionel Richardson’s 
reputation as a hybridizer and as an astute “saver” as w'ell. Several times 
he planted seed saved from White Sentinel OP. He subsequently 
registered the selections Templemore (1938) and My Love (1948). But it 
was a selection registered in 1937, Rose of Tralee, that was to prove of 
greatest importance. Rose Royale, registered in 1958 and still considered 
as one of the best pinks (as well as a show flower of considerable merit), 
has Rose of Tralee as a grandparent. How-ever, it w'as seed collected in the 
early forties from Rose of Tralee OP that was to provide him with his 
greatest pink triumph. In 1948, Lionel Richardson registered Salmon 
Trout. A superb show flower, Salmon Trout has been a premier 
exhibition pink for decades and, even today, is still exhibited with 
considerable success. No piker as a parent either, Salmon Trout has 
produced the desirable show pinks Salome and Salmon Spray. 

But is was his commendable act of insight in saving a pod of OP seed 
from that otherwise undistinguished double, Mary Copeland, that was to 
have unsurpassed impact on daffodils as we know them today. The 
selection made from those seedlings was, of course, Falaise, registered in 
1945. That single plant has been the progenitor of an entire race of 
stunningly superb, double daffodils! 

Nothing like the quality of Gay Time (Falaise X Limerick) and Double 
Event (Falaise x Green Island) had been seen up to that point—1952. 
Their impact was enormous! The cross of Falaise with Ceylon was to 
produce some of the best examples of the series: Hawaii and Tahiti in 
1956, and Tonga in 1958. The best selection from Falaise x Limerick is, 
undoubtedly, Acropolis, registered in 1955. The smooth, very white 
petals are set off perfectly by the deep red-orange segments nestled about 
their bases. The RHS awarded Acropolis a First Class Certificate in 1959, 
as testament to its qualities as an exhibition flower. However, unlike 
many honored exhibition flowers. Acropolis makes a splendid garden 
plant! A vigorous grower, it consistently produces fragrant flowers of fine 
substance on stiff, weather-resistant stems. These strong stems are a 
characteristic possessed by many of the Richardson doubles. Double 
daffodils came of age in the decade of the fifties—no longer would they 
be derisively referred to as “salads on a stem!” 
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Twenty years afterward, the power of Falaise to provide superior 
progeny would seem to be undiminished, requiring only careful selection 
of an appropriate pollen parent, such as Rose Caprice which produced 
Hope in 1972, or King’s Ransom, which gave us Orotava in 1972. 

One of the first children of Falaise, Gay Time, was eventually to 
become a seed parent of equal distinction. In time, this second generation 
double will probably have more fine seedlings to its credit than its famous 
parent, but that would in no way diminish the impact that Falaise has 
had. Of the second generation hybrids stemming from Gay Time, the 
superlative white and red double, Gay Challenger, has probably won 
more major show awards than any other member of the division. A new- 
front opened in 1977 when Grant Mitsch registered Discovery and Elixir, 
lovely soft lemon and pale orange siblings, from Gay Time blessed with 
the pollen of Daydream. We have yet to see any of the third generation, 
but with many of these hybrids fertile, it’s only a matter of time and 
intuitive selection. 

Falaise, that love child of Mary- Copeland who knew not its father, has 
had (like many humans in similar circumstances) an enormous and lasting 
effect on the world far out of proportion to what humble birth might 
have predicted. 

The story that ranks in importance second only to the history of Faliase 
concerns not so much OP seed, but, rather pods of OP seed. For it was the 
sharp eye of Grant Mitsch and fortuitous intuition that pulled him off the 
tractor to inspect what lesser observers would have missed. When relating 
the incident later, he pointed out that it’s not uncommon for jonquil 
hybrids to form large seed pods—but they are always empty. However, 
the pods this particular seedling produced were full—over fifty seeds each 
in several pods. The seed was saved, of course, and the bulb dug and 
replanted. The following year the seedling repeated its performance of 
the previous season. Since 1964 when the seedling was registered as Quick 
Step, Grant has produced hundreds of seedlings exhibiting characteristics 
not before seen. Quick Step’s unique value lies in the fact that it is fertile 
to the pollen from many different daffodils. For jonquil hybrids to be 
fertile at all is rare, and those that are seem to be so only under special 
circumstances. 

Using Quick Step as the SP, Grant has so far registered the delightful 
pink-cupped jonquil Bell Song (1971), the reversed jonquil Step Forward 
(1972), and one of his most rewarding achievements to date, the extremely 
floriferous triandrus Petrel (1974). After hearing and reading of this 
special hybrid for so many years, 1 was finally able to get a bulb in 1974. 
Each spring the number of stems and flowers those bulbs produce is 
astounding—it’s one cultivar I w-ould not be without! Such performance is 
not surprising, I suppose, when you consider that it is a Grant Mitsch 
product—daffodils whose catalog descriptions do not surpass their 
performance in your garden! 

A word to the w ise, then, from the man who has done more than any 
other to fill Divisions 5, 6, and 7 with desirable hybrids. Grant's 
observation that, even yet, “almost unlimited possibilities exist for fine 
Quick Step hybrids to appear” carries the weight of long experience 
behind it—particularly when one considers its initial successes have 
produced hybrids in two separate and distinct divisions. 

At the risk of engendering thoughts of overkill in the mind of the 
reader, I have but one last story to relate in support of my thesis. Division 
8 hybrids, like many of those in Divisions 5 and 7, are virtually sterile 
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under normal conditions. However, there sometimes occurs, in the course 
of events, a fortuitous juxtaposition of seed pod and observer. That was as 
true of Matthew Fowlds and Honey Bells and Grant Mitsch and Silver 
Bells, as it was of Jan de Graaff and the trio of seedlings that resulted 
from his discovery and retention of pods of OP seed on the poetaz 
Admiration. W-O Fame, Y-O Golden Dawn, and Y-R Matador were 
registered as second generation Division 8 hybrids in 1958. Fame seems to 
have disappeared, but Golden Dawn graces many a springtime garden. 
Matador enjoyed some success, in the sixties, as a parent of red-cupped 
jonquil/tazetta seedlings produced by Harry Tuggle. A few of these still 
exist, although they’ve never received very wide distribution. It would be 
a real pity to lose a potential “Falaise” for so universally overlooked a 
problem as unstable cup color. 

An example of the unrealized potential of Matador lies in a hybrid 
produced by Jack Romine. Dusting N. triandrus albus pollen onto a 
(particularly!) receptive stigma of Matador produced a unique hybrid. 
Slightly larger than the PP, but of the same configuration and perianth 
color, the seedling sports a red cup! There exists nothing remotely like it, 
yet it seems to have gone largely unnoticed since its first appearance on a 
California show bench several years ago. Many other examples could be 
shown, but I think that I’ve proved the worth of saving and planting that 
fortuitous occurrence of daffodils and nature — open pollinated seed. 

In researching this article, 1 made an anomalous discovery of the type 
alluded to in the first paragraph. It is taken for granted, of course, that 
there exist many registered hybrids w'hose PP is unknown and the Data 
Bank reflects this. But w'hat of the reverse situtation, that is, where the 
pollen parent is known for certain and not the seed parent, which must be 
presumed to have existed, of course? Throckmorton’s Treasury will have 
some explaining to do about that one! 

- — --- - - » ■ • ■ -—-- 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE — MAYBE 

WlLUAM O. TicknoR, North Carolina 

One of these days I am going to make a mixed planting of daffodils, 
sunflowers, marigolds, and basil. I fully expect it to be weedless and pest 
free. Marigolds have a long established reputation for keeping eelworms 
at a distance. (Willis Wheeler allows that marigolds plus Benlate will do a 
good job — or, for that matter, just the Benlate alone), 

This past year I planted a row of sunflowers (they became gigantic 8 
foot monsters) between rows of melons and collards. To my surprise the 
sunflower bed stayed weed free. Later I read that weeds won’t grow under 
sunflowers. Unfortunately the melons and collards didn’t grow much 
either. 

The basil planting is an idea from Betty Darden and I believe 
everything Betty tells me. Flies just don’t like the scent of the herb basil 
— and it is a bit peculiar. The Narcissus Bulb Flies are truly flies and if 
their grubs have victimized your bulbs you know how horrible they are. 
So, the basil should make the flies go pick an onion in a neighbor’s 
garden. 

Up until now I have relied on Bill Pannill’s green mulch — a massive 
weed cover — for summer protection. Maybe some year I’ll use the above 
mixed planting technique. 
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Annual Membership 
—$10 00 - 


AN INVITATION TO JOJN 

American Camellia Society 


Annual Membership 
—SI 0.00— 


Membership enlities you (o four Issues of THE CAMELLIA JOURNAL Each issue has 32 
to 40 pages of interesting articles, news and photographs, advertisements related to camellias 
and growers of camellias, and usually a four-color reproduction of a new variety 

Each December members receive the handsome cloth bound AMERICAN CAMELLIA 
YEARBOOK of some 255 pages, containing the latest information on both greenhouse and 
outdoor culture, breeding, disease control, history arrangements, descriptions o! gardens and 
other articles of interest There are several full color plates of new varieties in addition to 
numerous photographs illustrating the articles. 

The American Camellia Society will welcome you to its program of mutual pleasure and 
interest 

AMERICAN CAMELLIA SOCIETY P.O. Box 1217 • Fort Valley. Georgia 31030 

Our 7-acre garden and headquarters building are open to visitors the year-round—FREE 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dun 5 7 5f) paid annually Bulletin publnhed quarterly 
Send for Int of publicationi 1 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN 55343 ^- 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enpy colorful blooms until frpst. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER S HANDBOOK, 


Annual dues $7 50 
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B L. MARKHAM 
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ROANOKE. VA 24015 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled*with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many- 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY S7.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROC ALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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PREPARING A DAFFODIL BED 

(from Tete-a-Tete, newsletter of the Minnesota Daffodil Society, 

December, 1979) 

A few years ago, I became interested in growing daffodils. Since I 
didn't know too much about growing daffodils in Minnesota, I used two 
methods for planting the bulbs. 

■I planted some bulbs in regular level soil in the perennial border. These 
were planted about six inches deep with a small amount of 20-20-20 
fertilizer and lime worked in the bottom of the bed. They were covered in 
the fall with six inches of marsh hay. They did all right. 

The second bed was specially prepared. The soil level was raised eight 
to ten inches with leaf mold. 20-20-20 fertilizer and lime were mixed in 
with the leaf mold. The bulbs were planted six inches deep. A two inch 
layer of pine needles was placed over the bed and in fall it was covered 
with six inches of marsh hay. These daffodils, many of the same cultivars 
as were planted by the first method, were superior the first year. The 
flowers were larger and the leaves longer and darker blue-green. 

The second year saw' a real difference. Those planted in raised beds 
increased more and had far more bloom. In general, they were much more 
vigorous. Only one cultivar did not come up the following spring. On the 
other hand, I lost over half the cultivars planted in the regular perennial 
border. I attributed this loss to a lack of good drainage. When 1 dug down 
to look for the bulbs, I could find nothing. 

From this experience, I have been planting my daffodils in well-drained 
raised beds. 

—JULIUS W'ADEKAMPER,£Afe River, Minnesota 


(from Cods Corner , Newsletter of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society,July, 1979) 

Special care should be given to bulbs ordered from down under. I place 
my order in December. When they arrive in May or early June, I fold each 
bag all the way down or place the bulbs in separate net bags. Then they 
are put in an open box in an air conditioned room with a constant 
temperature of 72-75 degrees. Take them to your office if your home is 
not constantly air conditioned. Another w'ay to keep bulbs firm until our 
planting time is to put them in dry sand. Dry the sand overnight in the 
oven at 150 degrees or set your oven for three hours at 250 degrees. Make 
sure the sand is dry and cooled before using this method. Put sand on 
bottom of can or box, place netted bulbs on top of sand, bulbs not 
touching, cover with sand, then place another layer of bulbs. Cover with 
sand, etc. Also keep this in an air conditioned room. I have been 
successful with Australian bulbs and most of the bulbs bloom the first 
year and all bloom the second year. A lot of my David Bell bulbs became 
soft or dried out before trying the above method. 1 also tried planting 
Hancock bulbs as soon as I received them four years ago, but they took 
four years to acclimatize. They finally bloomed this spring. 

—Cecile Spitz, Columbus , Ohio 
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DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS: V - 
NEMATODES AND NEMATODE DISEASES 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph. D. 

Department of Biological Sciences 
Mississippi College, Clinton, MS 3 905 8 

“Many bulb growers look upon the disease (bulb and stem nematode 
disease) as ‘one of Nature’s gifts’ and are of the opinion that the bulbs will 
ultimately right themselves. Suffice it to say that if the bulbs are left to 
themselves, the bulb industry will soon cease to exist.” J. K. Ramsbottom 
(1917) 

The exact date at which nematodes became a problem in narcissus is not 
really known; however, by 1917 the narcissus bulb industry in England 
and Holland was at a virtual collapse. The euphemistic thought of 
growers of that day that the bulb and stem nematode disease was ‘one of 
Nature’s gifts’ had been transformed to one of despair (l). In 1917, the 
bulb and stem nematode, which had decimated the daffodil plantings of 
England and Holland, was called Tylenchus devastratix (1). Today, the 
bulb and stem nematode is named Ditylenchus dipsaci (2). Amid this 
devastation to the narcissus bulbs and the concomitant despair of the 
growers entered James Kirkham Ramsbottom and his hot water treatment 
of narcissus bulbs to rid them of the bulb and stem nematode (1). Indeed, 
Ramsbottom did give ’new life’ to the narcissus! 

In addition to the bulb and stem nematode, Ditylenchus dipsaci, there is 
another nematode which is sometimes a serious problem in narcissus, the 
root lesion nematode, Pratylenchus penetrans (2). Although it is 
comparatively rare, the bulb and leaf nematode, Apbelenchoides subtenuis, 
has been reported on occasion from the British Isles in Cornwall and on 
the Isles of Scilly (2). 


WHAT IS A NEMATODE? 

For years, the English have referred to the nematode as an eelworm; 
however, the proper term nematode comes from a Greek word, nematos, 
which means thread. Thus, the nematodes are thread-like worms which 
are classified as follows: 

Kingdom —- Animalia 

Phylum — Nemathelminthes or Aschelminthes 

Class — Nematoda 

All the nematodes are unsegmented roundworms having bilateral 
symmetry and a cylindrical form as the name roundworm implies. The 
exception to this generalization is that a few species have females which 
become ovoid in shape. All the nematodes have a noncellular cuticle 
(external covering) which must be moulted and secreted anew by the 
growing nematode. Additionally, all the nematodes have a digestive 
system, rudimentary nervous system, reproductive system, rudimentary 
excretory system, and a muscular system (longitudinal muscles only); 
however, nematodes do not have a respiratory or circulatory system. All 
plant parasitic nematodes have stylets which they inject into the host 
plant cells to derive nutrients. Plant parasitic nematodes are small. The 
infamous Ditylenchus dipsaci adult is approximately 1250 microns in 
length whereas the root lesion nematode adult, Pratylenchus penetrans, is 
approximately 600 microns in length (3). A micron is one-millionth of a 
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meter. Thus, it is easy to see that individual plant parasitic nematodes are 
microscopic in size and can only be seen with aid of an ordinary light 
microscope. In many nematode species, the sexes are separate. Thus, there 
are both male and female nematodes. In these species, the male adult 
nematode furnishes the sperm which fertilizes the egg which is produced 
by the female adult nematode. From this fertilized egg will ultimately 
come the adult nematode. Secondly, some nematode species are 
hermaphroditic, i.e. the adult nematode has both male and female gonads. 
In these hermaphroditic nematodes, the male gonad is usually quite small 
in comparison with the female gonad. In some instances, the male gonad 
first produces sperm which is subsequently stored; then the male gonad 
atrophies. Of course, the ovary would then produce the eggs which are 
subsequently fertilized by the sperm which had been stored. Lastly, in a 
few nematodes which are parthenogenic, only the female gonad is present 
and the eggs which are produced develop into larvae without fertilization 
ever having taken place. The generalized life cycle of a plant parasitic 
nematode involves the fertilized egg, four larval stages, and finally the 
adult nematode. The going from one larval stage to the next involves 
moulting, i.e. shedding of the cuticle. Several stages t>f the life cycle of 
Ditylencbus dipsaci are show n in Figure L 



/ 




Figure l — Photomicrograph of Narcissus Bulb and Stem Nematode. A - egg, B - 
larva, C - adult, D - adult in leaf tissue 
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WHERE ARE NEMATODES FOUND? 

Nematodes can be found in marine, fresh water, and terrestrial habitats. 
The nematodes are the most numerous of the multicellular organisms 
found in the soil. Irregardless of their habitat, all nematodes require a 
film of moisture around their bodies. Some nematode species feed on 
fungi in the soil while others feed on soil bacteria. Also, some nematode 
species are parasitic on man and other animals. Lastly, there are an 
estimated 2000 species of plant parasitic nematodes (4). Some 90 - 95% of 
the plant parasitic nematode species infect the below ground parts of a 
plant, e.g. roots, bulbs, etc., whereas the remaining 5 - 10% infect the 
above ground parts of the plants, e.g. stems, leaves, seeds, etc. Another 
term which is used for plant parasitic nematodes is phytonematodes (4). 

The phytonematodes are divided into two basic categories: 1) ecto- 
parasitic nematodes are nematodes which remain outside the plant and 
penetrate with only a small portion of their bodies, and 2) endoparasitic 
nematodes are nematodes which enter tissues completely or w ith a large 
portion of their bodies (4). The discussion here will be limited to the 
endoparasitic nematodes as no ectoparasitic nematodes have been 
reported to parasitize narcissus. All the endoparasitic nematodes which 
infect narcissus, e.g. Ditylenchus dipsaci, Pratylencbus penetrans, and 
Aphelenchoides subtenuis, are said to be migratory endoparasitic 
nematodes (4). All stages of this type nematode, e.g. egg, larva, and adult, 
may be found either in the soil or in the host plant. 

PHYTONEMATODES OF NARCISSUS 

BULB AND STEM NEMATODE 

Several bulb and stem nematodes, Ditylenchus dipsaci, usually enter the 
bulb from the soil in the region of the neck (2). The inoculum is 
nematodes which leave infected bulbs and move through the soil to infect 
healthy bulbs (2). There they invade the young leaf tissue (5). Some of the 
nematodes are carried upw-ard with the growing foliage while others 
move downward to the leaf bases. The same is true for flower stems. After 
this distribution of nematodes within leaves and stems, the nematodes 
begin to breed and cause small, localized swellings which are often 
chlorotic. These swellings are called spickels (2,5) or spikkels (6,7). 
Spickels or spikkels are shown in Figure 2 and Figure 3. Spickels can 
usually be felt by running the leaves between the fingers (5,6,7). When 
leaves and flower stems are heavily-infected with Ditylenchus dipsaci, the 
spickels seem to run together causing the leaves to become twisted, 
distorted, and discolored (2,5,6,7). Leaves showing these symptoms are 
shown in Figure 4. Flower stems are often affected in the same way as the 
leaves. In addition, the flower stems are often shortened (Figure 5), and 
flowering may be delayed, or in extreme cases completely prevented (2). 
As the foliage of a nematode-infected plant dies down, the nematodes 
move into the scale leaves of the bulb through the bulb’s soft neck (5,6,7). 
Once the nematode enters the bulb, it begins to reproduce there. The fate 
of the nematode-in fee ted bulb is always the same if it is left untreated; it 
rots. The nematodes spread from scale to scale by moving down through 
one scale and destroying it; then they enter the basal plate and 
subsequently spread upward in the scales which are adjacent to the 
destroyed scale (5). Thus, the nematodes move from scale to scale via the 
basal plate until the bulb is entirely destroyed. If a cross section is cut 
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Figure 2, cop left: Spickels on Narcissus Leaf 

Figure 3, top right: Spickels on Narcissus Leaf (Enlarged) 

Figure 4, bottom left: Distorted Leaves Caused by Bulb and Stem Nematode 
Figure 5, bottom right: Distortion of Flower Stem and Flow r er Caused by the Bulb 
and Stem Nematode 
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through the bulb, concentric rings of brown or necrotic scale tissue will 
be seen (Figure 6). A simple technique for inspection of bulbs for 
nematode infection has been described by Wheeler (14). This technique 
involves making successive cross-sectional cuts through the bulbs 
beginning with the nose to reveal the characteristic brown concentric 
rings indicative of nematode infection. Healthy bulbs do not appear to be 
adversely affected by this procedure. The formation of these concentric 
rings is a classic symptom of infection by Ditylenchus dipsaci (2). See 
Figure 7 for a longitudinal section through a nematode-infected bulb. 
The rotting or destruction of the bulb scales (Figure 8) is due to the 
production of an enzyme called pectinase which digests away the 
pectin-containing middle lamellae between adjacent cells of a bulb scale 
(4). Thus, the bulb scales become completely macerated. Another 
symptom of nematode infection of the bulb is separation of the basal plate 
from the bulb (5). Note the separation of the basal plate from the 
nematode-infected bulbs in Figure 9. As a bulb becomes completely 
infested with nematodes, pre-adult forms (fourth-stage larvae) begin to 
ooze onto the outer parts of the bulb, e.g. basal plate or the dry, outer 
bulb scales; or the nematodes may localize in air space between outer bulb 
scales (2,5). Here, the ooze of the fourth-stage larvae dries into masses 
w’hich resemble tufts of cotton (Figure 10). These dried masses of 
fourth-stage larvae are often called ‘nematode wool’ or ‘eelworm woof 

(2.5.6.7) . The wool stage is important for survival of the nematode. For in 
this state, the nematode can remain dormant for several years until 
moistened to become active again (2,5,6). When the nematodes in the wool 
become moistened and active, they can serve as the source of inoculum for 
new infections by Ditylenchus dipsaci (2,5,6,7). The nematode wool can be 
confused with the white mycelium of Fusarium oxysporum f. sp. narcissi 
which is often found along the periphery of the basal plate of a bulb with 
basal rot (2). Nematode-infected bulbs are often secondarily attacked by 
bulb mites, Rhizoglyphus echinopus, and by small narcissus fly larvae, 
Eumerus species (2). 

ROOT LESION NEMATODE 

The root lesion nematode, Pratylenchus penetrans , attacks roots of 
narcissus bulbs early in the growing season causing small, dark, slit-like 
lesions on the roots (Figure 11); however, it does not invade the bulb 

(2.6.7) . The only foliage symptom of infection by the root lesion nematode 
is retarded growth (Figure 12) as a consequence of damage to the roots 

(2,6,7). Bulb size is reduced in narcissus infected by the root lesion 
nematode (6,7). Infection of narcissus by the root lesion nematode often 
shows up in plantings (Figure 13) as patches containing stunted plants 

(2,6,7). When bulbs from these patches are lifted late in the growing 
season, the roots will often be found to be brown, rotting, and usually 
broken off short. This root rot is due to the secondary infection of the 
lesions by the fungus Cylindrocarpon radicola (2,6,7,8). Thus, this root rot 
is a secondary consequence to the primary' infection by the root lesion 
nematode. On hot, sunny days, plants infected by the root lesion 
nematode often wilt because of the impaired absorption of water by the 
damaged roots; premature death of the foliage may follow (6,7). The root 
lesion nematode is known to infect a number of plant species; therefore, 
populations of this nematode can build up in soil to a level high enough 
to pose a serious problem to narcissus plants. Unlike the bulb and stem 
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Figure 6, top left: Concentric Rings of Brown or Necrotic Bulb Scale Tissue 
Caused by the Bulb and Stem Nematode (x.s.) 

Figure 7, top right: Brown or Necrotic Bulb Scale Tissue Caused by the Bulb and 
Stem Nematode <l.s.) 

Figure 8, bottom left: Rotting or Enzy matic Digestion of Bulb Scale Tissue Caused 
by the Bulb and Stem Nematode 

Figure 9, bottom right: Separation of Basal Plate from Bulb Caused by the Bulb 
and Stem Nematode 
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Figure 10, cop left: Nematode Wool on Basal Plate of Bulb Inferred by the Bulb 
and Stem Nematode 

Figure 11, top right: Lesions on Roots Caused by the Root Lesion Nematode 
Figure 12, bottom left: Root Damage and Stunted Growth Caused by the Root 
Lesion Nematode. (Left, healthy; right, infected.) 

Figure 13, bottom right: Retarded Growth Caused by the Root Lesion Nematode 
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nematode, the root lesion nematode is most susceptible to desiccation; 
therefore, there is little chance of introducing this nematode into clean 
soil as a consequence of it being carried on the dry roots of bulbs (2,6,7), 
Infection of roots of bulbs occurs year after year in the spring in soils 
where the population of the root lesion nematode is high, 

BULB AND LEAF NEMATODE 

Infections of narcissus plants by the bulb and leaf nematode, 
Apbelenchoides subtenuis, are rare (2). Infected bulbs show crinkling and 
blistering of outer bulb scales; additionally, the cut bulb shows a diffuse, 
grayish discoloration rather than the concentric rings of bulbs infected by 
the bulb and stem nematode (2), During the growing season, the foliage 
becomes heavily infected, chlorotic, and may die down prematurely; 
however, spickels are not formed on the foliage as is the case with plants 
infected with the bulb and stem nematode (2). 

CONTROL 

Control of nematodes in narcissus, depending upon the nematode 
species, variously involves hot-water treatment (HWT), nematicides, crop 
rotation, etc. Unfortunately, the control of nematodes in small plantings 
by narcissophiles is difficult because of the difficulty in obtaining 
nematicides or equipment for HWT. 

BULB AND STEM NEMATODE 

It was control of the bulb and stem nematode, Ditylencbus dipsaci, to 
which J. K. Ramsbottom turned his attention in 1917, culminating in the 
development of HWT for control of this nematode (1). The HWT method 
as developed by Ramsbottom is essentially the same as that which is used 
today. Basically, there are two HWT programs which are used to control 
the bulb and stem nematode (9). Firstly, there is the HWT program of 
bulb stocks which are obviously infected by the bulb and stem nematode. 
In this program, obviously infected bulbs are removed from the planting 
by roguing. As soon as the foliage dies down, the bulbs are lifted and 
immediately given a pre-soak for three hours in cold water containing 
0.5% formalin (1 liter commercial formaldehyde/200 liters water) and a 
non-ionic wetter. After the pre-soak, the bulbs are given HWT for 3 hours 
at 44.4°C (112.0°F) in 0.5% formalin containing a non-ionic wetter. This 
early treatment for bulb stocks which are known to be infected by the 
bulb and stem nematode will damage the first year flowers but not the 
bulbs (5). The second HWT program is a late treatment which is designed 
for bulb stocks which are clean, i.e. show no visible signs of infection by 
the bulb and stem nematode. In late HWT, the bulbs are lifted at the 
regular time and can be given HWT at anytime up until the root initials 
have started to grow (5). The order in which cultivars bloom does not 
dictate the order in which they should be given HWT. Instead, 
poeticus-type cultivars should be treated first followed by short cup, long 
cup, and trumpet cultivars in that order. Doubles should be treated 
according to their origin, e.g. double whites of poeticus origin should be 
treated early (5). As mentioned earlier, HWT can damage first year 
flowers. Thus, if first year blooms are not required, the bulbs are given 
HWT for 3 hours at 44.4°C (112°F) in 0.5% formalin containing a 
non-ionic wetter. Ideally, these bulbs should be planted immediately or 
stored in a cool, dry place until planting. If first year flowers are 
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required, the bulbs should be first warm-stored for 7 days at 30°C (86.0° F) 
to minimize flower damage caused by HWT. Then, pre-soak the bulbs for 
3 hours or overnight in 0.5% formalin containing a wetter. Lastly, give 
HWT for 3 hours at 46.7°C (116°F) in 0.5% formalin plus a wetter. After 
HWT, the ideal situation is to plant the bulbs; however, if this is not 
possible, the bulbs should be given cool, dry storage. In either early or 
late HWT, fungicides, e.g. 0.5% Benlate, can be added to the 0.5% 
formalin plus wetter for the control of the basal rot fungus, Fusarium 
oxysporum f.sp. narcissi. 

The use of 0.5% formalin in the pre-soak is important as the formalin 
will kill any nematodes which become activated from the nematode w r ool 
state by the soak (2,5). Additionally, the formalin will kill spores of the 
basal rot fungus. Thus, HWT without formalin will never be as effective 
as HWT with formalin. 

To the hobbyist it is clear by now' that HWT, though desirable, may not 
be practical because of the lack of the appropriate equipment; however, 
Marie Bozievich’s husband designed and built an inexpensive, but 
effective, ‘bulb cooker’ for her (10). Thus, where there is a w ill and an 
inventive spirit, there will always be a way! 

Another way to attempt to control the bulb and stem nematode is crop 
rotation where a field or bed knowm to be infested with the bulb and stem 
nematode is not planted again in daffodils for at least three years (5). In 
theory, it is possible to starve out any bulb and stem nematodes from the 
soil if a suitable host is not present (2). In the intervening period, 
non-hosts of the bulb and stem nematode can be planted, e.g. potatoes, 
lettuce, and nonbulbous flower crops (2). 

Chemical control by use of a nematicide is also sometimes feasible to rid 
the soil of the bulb and stem nematode. One problem with nematicides is 
that they are not available to the hobbyist unless he (she) has a private 
pesticide applicator certification. In Tennessee, this certification is issued 
by the Tennessee Department of Agriculture after attending a short 
training session which is taught by personnel from the County Extension 
Agent’s office. Perhaps, the same is also true of other states. Another 
problem w ith nematicides is that they are all toxic to humans and other 
animals and should be handled with great caution. In England, D-D 
(dichloropropene-dichloropropane) is recommended for injection in the 
soil at the rate of 400 Ibs/acre; applications should be made six weeks 
before planting (2). Although covering with black plastic after injection 
w ith D-D is not required, its efficacy might be increased by covering the 
soil with black plastic so as to reduce loss of D-D by volatilization. Other 
brand names for D-D are Telone, Vidden-D, and Telone-II (3)* Perhaps 
the use of Nemacur, applied as granules or as an emulsion to the row at 
planting or in a 10-12 inch band over the row after planting, would 
minimize infection of bulbs by killing bulb and stem nematodes as they 
move through the soil. Nemacur is the brand name of a contact 
nematicide (3) which is known as phenamiphos (11). 

The use of thionazin (Zinophos or Nemaphos) as a chemical dip offers 
the attractive possibility of controlling the bulb and stem nematode 
provided the stock of bulbs shows only a light infection (2). However, a 
thionazin dip is decidedly inferior to HWT if the stock of bulbs is 
obviously infected with the bulb and stem nematode. Thus, the thionazin 
dip might best be used as a precautionary measure in seemingly healthy 
bulb stocks. Thionazin dip of bulbs is sometimes a desirable alternative to 
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HWT if first year flowers are required as thionazin does not adversely 
affect flowering. The standard thionazin dip procedure of bulbs is done 
soon after lifting and cleaning. The bulbs are dipped for 2 V 2 hours in a 
cool (65°F or 18°C) dip containing 0.23% thionazin (1 pint commercial 
46% concentrate per 25 gallons water). Thionazin is absorbed by healthy, 
but not dead, bulb tissue. Prolonged contact of the bulb and stem 
nematode with thionazin may kill the nematode; however, most 
nematodes are killed by eating bulb tissue which has absorbed thionazin. 
One problem with the thionazin dip is that the bulb and stem nematode 
has been shown to leave the thionazin-treated bulb and enter the soil, only 
to return to the bulb when the thionazin has disappeared from the bulb 
(6,12). Thus, late-season infection of the bulbs by the bulb and stem 
nematode may occur, resulting in plants with no external symptoms 
which could lead to a disastrous loss of bulbs if subsequent treatment is 
not given (11). For perhaps this reason, the thionazin dip to control the 
bulb and stem nematode is sometimes not recommended (5). 

ROOT LESION NEMATODE 

Unlike the bulb and stem nematode, control of the root lesion 
nematode, Pratylencbus penetrans, can not be accomplished with HWT. 
Instead, control typically involves- soil fumigation several weeks before 
planting with the nematicide D-D (2). The recommended rate of 
application is 400 lb/acre (2). Other nematicides would probably work as 
well as D-D on eradicating the root lesion nematode from the soil, e.g. 
Nemacur. Nemacur in the granular form offers the attractive possibility 
of control of the root lesion nematode when added to the furrows at 
planting or when applied above the rows in a 10 - 12 inch band after 
planting (13). Nemacur (15% granular) is applied at the rate of 40 to 80 
lbs/acre (12,445 linear feet of row r ). Furthermore, Nemacur can be applied 
to year-old plantings as a fall application over the rows. 

In the case of the root lesion nematode, HWT for the bulbs is not 
necessary as this nematode does not invade the bulb tissue. Furthermore, 
as the root lesion nematode is extremely susceptible to drying, it dies and 
poses no further problem to the lifted bulbs w hich might have originally 
had the nematode on or in their roots; nor is it a problem to these same 
bulbs planted in a new area which is free of the root lesion nematode (2). 

A possible control measure for the root lesion nematode is the 
overplanting of beds with the African Marigold, Tagetes erecta. This 
marigold produces secretions which suppress the population of the root 
lesion nematode (2). Also, some suppression of the root lesion nematode 
population occurs in beds w here residues from a previous crop of the 
African Marigold has been tilled under (2). Thus, bulbs planted in these 
beds might be at a low'er risk of becoming infected by the root lesion 
nematode. 

BULB AND LEAF NEMATODE 

Control of the rare bulb and leaf nematode, Aphelenckoides subtenuis , is 
probably best accomplished by HW'T of the bulbs and by crop rotation 
( 2 ). 

SUMMARY 

As has been the attempt with the pathogens discussed in previous 
articles, nematodes have been discussed in terms of what they are, the 
species which infect narcissus, and possibilities for their control. 
Hopefully, this article w r ill have provided the information sufficient for a 
narcissus specialist and necessary for the hobbyist. 
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MINIATURES 

THE MATTER OF DE-LISTING 

PEGGY Macneale, Chairman , Committee on Miniatures 

The Committee on Miniatures has been polled, and the only flower on 
the Approved List which all nine of us agree is too large to be considered 
a miniature is The Little Gentleman. It w ill be officially de-listed in the 
December Journal unless I have a storm of negative feelings on the action 
by August 1. We appeal to members of the ADS who grow- and show' 
miniatures to express themselves. I must let Dr. Throckmorton know of 
any change in status of any miniature by September 1 so his new’ printing 
of Daffodils to Show and Grow w ill be correct. 

Of course there are others which we considered de-listing. Next to 
receive almost unanimous votes is W. P. Milner, Division 1. Frosty Morn, 
Division 5, is close behind. A few committee members have suggested six 
other names which I will list for your thoughts, but which we will not 
consider for de-listing this year unless the membership gives me a 
mandate during the next month. These are: Eystettensis, Marionette, 
Rockery White, Cobweb, and Lintie. 

It is important at this point to report that several ADS members have 
already discussed the de-listing matter with our committee, and have 
urged us to consider these facts: 

1) There are so few miniatures available for purchase that it may be 
unw'ise to de-list any until supplies are better able to meet the demand. 

2) A large miniature in Division 6, such as The Little Gentleman, is not 
much smaller, if any, than, say Beryl, which is a standard Division 6. BUT 
a Division 1 miniature such as W. P. Milner is much smaller than the 
average standard trumpet, and Marionette is much smaller than the 
average standard large-cup. Thus, it makes much more sense to de-list 
The Little Gentleman than to de-list those in Divisions 1 and 2. Where 
else can they be shown? 

3) It is evident that the larger miniatures do grow' somewhat smaller in 
some areas — climate and soil affect the size of these as well as the 
standard daffodils. Many’ exhibitors can successfully show' Cobweb or 
W. P. Milner, though they may not necessarily show' these in collections 
w ith very tiny ones. Careful staging, however, can overcome the variation 
in sizes of miniatures in collections. 

Other thoughts not particularly relevant to de-listing: 

We need to have a lot more information from miniature growers as to 
those bulbs w'hich increase well enough so sharing, or exchanging, can 
take place. This w r ill help those who are trying to make a representative 
collection but find few sources for many of them—see above 1). 

We need to have more horticultural information on: twin-scaling of 
miniatures; amount of water needed by which miniatures, and when to 
apply (i.e. will doubles like Pencrebar and Kehelland bloom better if 
saturated during bud elongation?); a fool-proof remedy for N. 
Canaliculatus” unwillingness to flower; the question of fertilizing 
miniatures: not at all?—a little?—how' often?; the relationship of soil pH 
to success with miniatures; the best kind of mulch to use: chicken 
grit?—crushed stone?—bark?—grass clippings?; timing for digging, 
dividing, and re-planting those that do increase. 

The Committee on Miniatures is addressing itself to these questions but 
w r e need and welcome the input from others with wide experience. W'e 
urge response from readers of this article. 
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HERE AND THERE 


According to Virginia Perry's PR newsletter, Meg Yerger reports that 
the 1979 show of the Somerset County Garden Club was presented the 
Award of Merit by the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. This 
may be awarded for excellence in horticulture or horticultural education 
to a plant society which is an active or affiliated member of NCSGC on a 
local, state, or national level. Other societies take note! 

From the Southeastern Region Newsletter comes word that the Chape! 
Hill (N.C.) Botanical Garden held its second daffodil workshop last 
September. There were panel discussions on choosing varieties, culture, 
disease, and miniatures. Panelists were Mrs. Pauline Butler, Dr. Fred 
Lopp, Mrs. Everett Wilson, and Mrs. W. L. Wiley. 

The Daffodil Society of Minnesota is an enthusiastic new group which 
sponsored its first ADS approved show and Judging School 1 in May. The 
society newsletter, Tete-a-Tete, and excellent 1980 Yearbook will certainly 
keep the enthusiasm for daffodils high in Minnesota! 

The Camellia Journal, February 1980, includes an article, “Versatile 
Gib,” by E. C. Snooks in which he states that soaking camellia seeds in a 
solution containing lOOppm gibberellic acid brought quicker 
germination of the seed. (After 32 days, 67% of the treated seed 
germinated compared to 8% for the control group.) Any daffodil 
hybridizers care to experiment and let us know if it works on daffodils? 

Speaking of our hybridizers, they met for breakfast in Memphis and 
discussed registration of, and distinction in, new daffodils. It was pointed 
out that distinction can be many things, i.e. unusual bloom season, 
resistance to basal rot, etc., and it was reiterated that distinction plays no 
part in judging seedlings as ADS show schedules clearly state that "All 
seedlings will be judged by the regular ADS scale of points.” 

“Springdale,” the garden of Libby and Jack Capen of Boonton, New 
jersey, was open on April 30 to the Friends of The Frelinghuysen 
Arboretum. “Springdale” is internationally known for its collection of 
more than 2,000 cultivars of Narcissus which are planted in a test garden 
as well as in clumps and drifts displayed against a breathtaking 
background of choice spring flowering trees, shrubs, ferns, wildflowers, 
and perennials. 

Dr. James M. Kaplan of Moorhead, Minnesota, wrote about a visit to 
the San Francisco studio of Henry Evans, noted print maker who 
specializes in linoleum cuts of botanical subjects. Dr. Kaplan says, “The 
most spectacular of his works, and surely the most interesting to the 
members of the Society, was a large triptych of daffodils. Mr. Evans 
captures a stretch of probably King Alfreds—ordinary daffodils— in all 
stages of opening, nodding this way and that, borne up by waving 
greenery. The triptych was pleasantly asymmetrical and seemed almost 
casual. One expected a waiting hand to come down and pluck one of the 
flowers.” Mr. Evans’ studio is at 555 Sutter St. 

The Garden Center of Greater Cleveland has just published a 
significant reference work. The Flowering Plant Index of Illustration and 
Information. Search time for plant illustration and information is greatly 
reduced through use of this index. Each entry gives access to plant 
illustration and will also lead the user to such plant information as plant 
use, history, culture, plant lore, habitat, and other data. This index 
contains 55,000 entries arranged alphabetically by botanical name, of 
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which 105 are under Narcissus, (Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. The 
Flowering Plant Index of Illustration and Information. Compiled by 
Richard T. Isaacson. Boston: G. K. Hall, 1979. 2 vols. 760, 772p. $200.00) 
Last but not least comes word of the 31st annual Narcissus Festival held 
in Honolulu during late January and early February and sponsored by the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Narcissus Queen Renee Charla W. S. 
Quon reigned over a series of art displays, theatrics, cultural 
presentations, and other ceremonies honoring traditions of Hawaii's 
considerable Chinese-American community. 


- » »■ ■ i 

MY TRIALS AND ERRORS IN GROWING 
DAFFODILS FROM SEEDS 

Betty Beery, Frankfort, Ohio 

{from Narcissus Notes, Newsletter of the Midwest Region, September, 1979) 

In 1972 I planted my first daffodil seeds in two flats on top of the soil. 1 
had two or three germinate along with a lot of weeds. 

So in 1973 I tried again. I put my two flats in the soil with their tops at 
ground level and filled them with potting soil to eliminate the weeds. As 
the first year the foliage looks like a blade of grass, it is almost impossible 
to weed the seedlings without pulling up the bulblets. From the seed 
broker that year I received crosses made by Mr. Culpepper and Jack 
Schlitt. They germinated very well and I have 110 bulbs from this plant¬ 
ing. 

When they were two years old 1 transplanted them. I turned the flats 
upside down as the bulblets are near the bottom and easier to find this 
way. They were the size of a kitchen match head, oblong and white. I 
kept a record of the crosses in each row as I planted the seeds, then I 
transplanted in the same order, three inches deep. I then put a fine mesh 
wire over the planting to keep anything from digging in it. I cover the 
bed with leaves in the fall, being careful to exclude any weed seeds, and 
during the winter I sprinkle some wood ashes on the bed. 

In 1978 I had my first blossom. What a thrill! Altogether I had eight 
blooms with some very good whites. This year some of my seedlings from 
the 1973 planting bloomed very early, but I refrigerated the midseason 
blooms and took them to our Adena Show for people to see. Not all of 
these seedlings have bloomed yet, but in 1980 I plan to try for the Rose 
Ribbon! 

I had also made plantings in 1975 and 1976 of more of Jack Schlitt's 
crosses and in 1976 and 1977 open-pollinated crosses from Phil Phillips 
and J. A. O’More. These latter seeds didn’t germinate as well for me, but 1 
have 89 bulbs from the 1975 planting and my son and his wife have many 
bulbs from seeds they planted that year too. 

It is always exciting to see how many bulblets there are when it is time 
to transplant them in the fall and I will be checking my 1977 planting 
this fall. 

Recently I sent for my 1979 daffodil seeds. Why don’t you send our Seed 
Broker, Tyner, North Carolina 27980, a request and a stamp and try 
growing daffodils from seeds? 
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CHARLES W. CULPEPPER 

William O. Ticknor, Tyner , North Carolina 

The hybridizer of Snow Gem is dead. Charles Culpepper of Arlington 
County, Virginia, died on January 15, 1980, at the age of 91. He will 
always be remembered by those who knew him for the huge bunches of 
daffodils—or other flowers—for 50# a bunch, for $1.00 a dozen for mixed 
seedling bulbs, or as high as $1.50 or $2.00 for his own named varieties; 
for his 5 acres of garden wonderland in which over 60 different kinds of 
trees grew, where botanical curiosities abounded and where beauty could 
always be found. Those who knew him best remember him as a warm and 
friendly companion willing to share his tremendous knowledge of 
gardening. 

Born and raised on a farm in Alabama, Mr. Culpepper received a degree 
in Botany at the University of Chicago. As a part of the war effort he 
came to work in 1918 for the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
in the field of food preservation. In 1924 he bought five acres of 
“blackberry bushes and sedge grass” way out in the country in Arlington 
County, Virginia. In 1927 he made his first daffodil crosses. He was a man 
of incredible energy and intensely cultivated every inch of the five acres 
while working many miles distant at Beltsville in Maryland. In a way he 
carried on the work of Edwin Powell as he got both named varieties and 
seedlings from Mr. Powell and used them in his hybridizing. As his 
seedlings came on he ran out of space and began selling bulbs while 
selecting out the best to grow on into stocks of bulbs. 

His greatest prize is Snow Gem, a large poet-like flower with a 
brilliantly colored cup and glistening white petals. It was registered in 
1957 and is listed in our most recent symposium as being among the top 
20 daffodils. It has won untold ribbons and is still doing so. Grant Mitsch 
and the Havens catalog now, in addition to Snow Gem, Culpepper’s 
Golden Starlight, 1 Y Y; Hazel Brilliant 2 Y-O; and White Gold 2 W-Y. 
Not to be forgotten are Red Sunrise 2 Y-R, a fine garden flower, and 
Novelty Crown 2 Y-O. 

A remarkable quality of the Culpepper daffodils is their health. Raised 
in a hot, moist area that is most prone to basal rot his selections survived 
only on their own ability. It is doubtful that anyone has ever lost a bulb of 
Snow Gem except by generosity. 

Twelve years ago he gave a great many daffodil seeds to a friend and 
told him to give the excess to members of the American Daffodil Society. 
The Seed Broker was in business and tens of thousands of Culpepper seeds 
have been planted across the country and overseas. Flowers from these 
seeds are winning top ribbons in seedling classes at our shows today. 

In 1973 Charles Culpepper largely donated his five acres to a home for 
the elderly and now a high rise has taken the place of rows of daffodils. 
Mr. Culpepper went to live with his daughter. He was increasingly deaf 
in his later years and always less able to use his legs but he maintained his 
love for daffodils to the end. 
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Mr, Culpeppers’s garden 
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IS THERE MORE THAN ONE STRAIN OF 
CANALICULATUS? 

WILLIAM Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

It has sometimes been suggested to me that there is more than one 
strain of Canaliculatus, and that this is part of the explanation as to why 
some can succeed with it while others (like myself) are plagued with 
failure. 1 think that most, if not all, Canaliculatus being sold now are 
descended from the same original clone. It must be remembered that 
Canaliculatus of the type available today was first brought into 
cultivation in England, where it was grown by Barr at their Taplow 
Nurseries after being collected at Mentone in southern France. It was 
found to be a rapid increaser but poor bloomer, also more cold-hardy than 
other species tazettas. From this information I would think it likely that 
all Canaliculatus available commercially are descended from this 
importation. 

However, those w'hich were in cultivation before this time of 
introduction (early 190G’s) were probably of a different type. Under what 
name they would have been sold, I don’t know, but perhaps they were 
called Lacticolor or some other botanical name. Some of the wild forms of 
N. tazetta are known to be quite small so it seems reasonable to expect 
that during the 1800’s, when many different tazettas were widely 
available, there would have been miniatures offered that were similar to 
the modern day Canaliculatus. Even today there is a larger version of 
Canaliculatus grown under the name Odoratus. Not small enough to be a 
miniature, it was found by Alec Gray in the Scilly Isles. This plant grows 
a foot tall sometimes, but like Canaliculatus is a slender plant, in no way 
to be compared with the larger tazettas in size. It can always be 
distinguished from a well-grown Canliculatus by its ragged-edged cups. 
The cup is much larger and more flared than Canaliculatus, and the 
broad, quite rounded segments overlap much more. Perianth segments do 
not reflex as do those of Canaliculatus. I doubt it is as cold-hardy as 
Canliculatus, and it does bloom earlier, but one thing is for sure—it is a 
much more reliable bloomer provided it gets the required summer 
baking. It is a good multiplier, but not overly so, and blooming sized 
bulbs are good hard, tight rounds, about the size of a walnut. I think it is 
fertile, but have not done enough with it to find out. Like Canaliculatus, 
it is described as a triploid with 30 chromosomes. 

From Australia I have gotten a similar plant (perhaps the same) under 
the name "Odorus” (not to be confused with the jonquil hybrid). 

I’ve read that other miniature tazettas can be found in old gardens in 
the southern states, but have not had the chance to try any yet. Most 
likely some of these have been mis-identified as Canaliculatus, and I 
suspect that some of the bulbs grown in gardens under this name are 
actually something different. This would explain many instances of 
success. 

But I do know for a fact that many members have the true 
Canaliculatus and yet get terrific blooms from them. Many and varied are 
the suggestions I have received to achieve success with them, and I will 
keep trying until I can achieve reliability of bloom. Only once have I had 
blooms in the second year after purchase, when I got a full sized head of 
11 florets. Maybe this one got enough baking to satisfy its needs. Perhaps 
the cure, at least in this climate, is as simple as providing a sunnier 
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location. Where I live it is very cool and shady in the winter months due 
to being located at the foot of a 2100’ mountain. 1 have now moved most 
of my Canaliculatus and Odoratus to my new farm which is in a very 
sunny location. I may also try putting plastic over the plantings during 
part of the summer to increase the heat in the soil. This must be done 
though only when the soil is fully dried out or rot would be likely. 

I am always willing to try new suggestions on growing these things 
successfully. It is time that someone either find a solution to the problem 
or else find (or breed) something similar to take its place. 

Perhaps some members have Canaliculatus coming from old gardens, 
with which they have been successful, that might turn out to be of a 
distinct free-blooming type. If anyone could spare a bulb or two for me to 
try, it would certainly be helpful. I am convinced that, right now, 
someone in our Society has what I am looking for. 

I have a letter from Polly Brooks, who has had a great deal of 
experience with miniatures, in which she tells me that in two locations in 
Virginia she has seen what she believes to be a free-blooming, 
slower-multiplying form of Canaliculatus. But now both locations have 
given way to housing developments. One of these was grown under the 
name “Lacticolor.” I know that this name is often applied to 
Canaliculatus, but even in A. M. Kirby’s 1909 book, Daffodils, Narcissus, 
and How to Grow Them, he lists a “Lacticolor” (not any mention of 
Canaliculatus) but does not describe it. I am certain that the use of the 
name Lacticolor in cultivation pre-dates the introduction of present-day 
Canaliculatus. Perhaps even now the name Lacticolor is used to refer to 
something different, maybe something a little larger. It was suggested to 
me that perhaps 30 years ago Alec Gray used to offer one as distinct from 
the other but I have no proof of this. 

For those who can bloom Canaliculatus, don’t forget that it is fertile, 
both as a seed and pollen parent. I don’t think it can self itself. Although 
my few efforts have not been successful at crossing it, I know that Phil 
Phillips does have seedlings coming along from it, mostly by pollen of 
N. cyclamineus. 

The relative cold-hardiness and rapid multiplication (if it can be 
separated from reluctance to bloom) are desirable characteristics that 
most of the pure tazettas don’t equal. 

I’ll certainly welcome any correspondence on the subject of this article 
or otherwise pertaining to tazettas. 

- m • m --—- 

THE RICHARDSON INFLUENCE 

P. PHILLIPS, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

There can be very few people who remember what the best daffodils 
were like when Lionel Richardson started growing them before World 
War I. There were no pinks, the yellow trumpets were a pale lot, 
generally weak and short in the stem, the whites were weak in stem and 
constitution and the bi-colors were a washed out lot generally with thin 
twisted perianths. The doubles were regarded as monstrosities and were 
heavy headed and weak in the stem. The present Division 3 was known as 
Barri and there were very few yellow perianths and little color in any of 
them. Yet many of the growers and hybridizers of the day thought that 
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they had almost reached perfection in many of their flowers. 

It was 1922 when Lionel Richardson commenced hybridizing in earnest 
and he acquired from P. D. Williams some of the best yellow and reds 
available at that time, namely Fortune, Cornish Fire, and Porthilly. Many 
growers may still remember these flowers. Fortune became a great market 
flower but never bred anything of any consequence. Cornish Fire had 
good red color in the perianth and a thin, narrow, pale yellow perianth. 
Porthilly was broader in the perianth and had a bowl-shaped cup of red, 
but a weak, soft stem. Penquite, which he also acquired, had better 
substance in the lemon perianth and a spreading conical crown edged 
with red. When A. M. Wilson introduced Carbineer in 1927, Lionel 
acquired a bulb. This had much better substance than earlier cultivars 
and a bowl-shaped corona of pale orange. It occasionally produced an 
outstanding flower and won several championships. After World W'ar II, 
Lionel had nearly two acres of it which he disposed of. From Miss Evelyn 
he obtained bulbs of Marksman, Diolite, and Rustom Pasha, the latter 
reputed to be sunproof with a greenish margin to the corona on opening 
which faded while the corona intensified in color as it aged. These then 
■were the stocks from which a whole series of outstanding yellow and reds 
were to be produced, the likes of which had never previously been seen 
with golden perianths and solid red cups. First came Bahram, 1935, large 
but lacking in substance in the yellow perianth; next Narvik, 1940, 
smaller but better color; then Ceylon, 1943, the most colorful both in the 
corona and the golden pointed perianth, and described at the time as 
perfection in the yellow reds. However, better flowers were to follow 
with Air Marshal, Border Chief, Firecracker, and Royal Charger in 1953; 
Vulcan in 1956; Falstaff, I960, winning Best in Show in London, 1968; 
Pinza in 1962; and Johore in 1968. 

From the time that Peter Lower introduced Royalist in 1914 until 
Lionel Richardson displaced it in 1938 with Kingscourt, it was the 
leading yellow trumpet. Kingscourt was a tremendous advance and an 
instant success. It headed the Daffodil Ballot for many years and won 
prizes all over the world. It was followed by other good yellow trumpets 
such as Spanish Gold, 1948; Arctic Gold, 1951; Golden Rapture, 1962; 
Bayard, 1956; Golden Horn, 1958; and Viking, 1956, which if it had not 
been so prone to virus would still have been one of the best. Carrickbeg 
and Olympic Gold in 1963 added two more good ones and Sir Ivor in 
1972 completed this imposing array of yellow trumpets. Galway, 1943, 
reigned supreme in the large cups until displaced by Camelot in 1962 and 
Golden Aura in 1964 with Celtic Gold coming later in 1974. This had 
always been a difficult division in which to make improvement but with 
the introduction of Daydream, which was crossed with Camelot, several 
unusual colored flowers in shades of pale lemon were produced and have 
recently been seen on the show benches. 

Monaco was introduced in 1937. It has a white perianth of good texture 
and a goblet shaped cup of orange paling towards the base. When crossed 
with Forfar, a small flower with white perianth and neat red cup, it 
produced Arbar in 1948, a large flower of good texture in the white 
perianth and a neat red cup. This was a decided breakthrough and its 
pollen used on Kilworth resulted in a series of outstanding white and reds 
that still dominates the show benches today. Amongst the foremost of 
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these are Avenger, Hotspur, Norval, Don Carlos, Lorenzo, and Royal 
Regiment to mention a few, Leonora and Irish Rover came later, followed 
by Red Marshal and Lanzarote. 

The small cups were also greatly improved: Limerick, Matapan, and 
Merlin, all renowned for their white perianths; Doubtful, Lemonade, 
Montego, and Perimeter in the colored perianths; and Blarney and Ariel 
with their unusual colors in the corona. Great progress was made in the 
all white small cups with the introduction of Verona in 1958, to be 
followed by Clogheen and Cascade in 1961, and the fine trio of Snowcrest, 
Benvoy, and Valediction in 1973- 

Salmon Trout, introduced in 1948, was for a long time the leading pink 
but w'as followed by Debutante, Rose Roy ale, Salome, Merry Widow, 
Rainbow, Coralita, Fair Prospect and a host of others of equal renown. So 
many good pinks were being produced in the seventies that it was 
difficult to keep abreast of them, and the remarkable advances made were 
of great credit to the Richardsons. 

Probably the greatest advances were made with the doubles. From 
Falaise, 1945, there came doubles with white perianths, yellow perianths, 
and coronas of various colors. The white perianths included Acropolis, 
Irani, Candida, Monterrico, Takoradi, Double Event, and Gay Time. This 
latter produced several fine doubles including Gay Challenger, Gay 
Kybo, Gay Ruler, Gay Symphony, and Kawau. Yellow doubles included 
Fiji, Tonga, Papua, Hawaii, Orotava, Ocarino, and Tahiti. Two pink 
doubles were introduced in 1972, Pink Champagne and Samantha. 

Although progress in the 2 W-Y was slower and less spectacular, many 
fine flowers were produced. For a long time Tudor Minstrel, 1948, 
dominated this section but My Love, Irish Minstrel, Careysville, Amber 
Light, Green Island, Blarney’s Daughter, and Tudor Love all were 
prominent show flow'ers. 

With Guy Wilson showing the way with his magnificent whites, the 
Richardsons generally had to take second place, but some very fine 
flowers were raised. These included Killaloe, Devon Loch, Glacier, 
Pericles, Perseus, South Pole, Matterhorn, Himalaya, and Arctic Mist 
which is probably their best white trumpet. 

So many wonderful flowers were produced and introduced that many 
of them enjoyed only a short period on the show benches before being 
displaced by something better, and so it continued throughout the whole 
Richardson era. These two people, Lionel and Nell Richardson, together 
with their foreman. Jack Goldsmith, the man behind the spade, made so 
much improvement to daffodils over a period of fifty years that it is 
unlikely that their record will ever be equaled, and certainly it w'ill never 
be surpassed. 

Daffodil growers all over the world owe a great debt of gratitude to 
them as their efforts have brought much pleasure and happiness to many 
people. What better object could one have in life? 

(The preceding article was written for the New Zealand Annual Reports, with a 
copy of the manuscript also sent to your editor.) 
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DR. JOHN C. WISTER HONORED 

Joy Mackinney, West Chester , Pennsylvania 

To thousands and thousands of residents of the Delaware Valley and 
visitors from all parts of the country, spring came a little early this year. 
The 1980 Philadelphia Flower and Garden Show opened on March 9- 

This amazing four acre display of trees, flowering shrubs, green, green 
grass, annuals, perennials, forced bulbs, and tropical plants was the most 
beautiful ever. Of course, seasoned show-goers say this every year, but 
then the show gets better every year. 

As in the past, one of the most interesting aspects of the show was the 
section devoted to the various plant associations. There were exhibits 
staged by the African Violet, Fern, Cactus, Rhododendron, Rock Garden, 
Indoor Light Gardening, and Daffodil Societies. 

The daffodil exhibit, a section of a small garden, was the joint effort of 
the Delaware Daffodil and the Philadelphia Area Daffodil Societies. The 
display featured a rustic garden gate, flowering azaleas, benches, and 
thirty-six varieties of forced daffodils. The garden received a Silver 
Award of Merit. 

The exhibit this year had a special appeal to daffodil lovers. It was 
dedicated to Dr. John C. Wister, one of the country’s best known and 
respected horticulturists, “in recognition of his contribution to daffodils." 

On March 19, Dr. John celebrated his 93 birthday. 




DURABLE, READABLE LABELS THAT CAN BE 
MADE FROM RECYCLED MATERIALS 

JEAN ManFREDI, Amherst, Massachusetts 

For about seven years I have been making inexpensive, simple, durable, 
and readable labels from used 9/1000" guage aluminum photo-offset 
plates and wire coathangers. The 22 Vi' x 36” plates are sold after use by a 
local newspaper office for a modest sum and cleaners’ coathangers 
accumulate at home and in the neighborhood at an adequate rate. 

The label is a simple rectangle of thin aluminum folded like a place 
card and trimmed to remove sharp corners. (Mine are approximately 2V£” 
folded to 1 Ys' by 3 1 /2°-) The information is engraved on the front flap 
using a hard, spent ballpoint pen as a stylus. The label is then mounted by 
threading a large 7Vl hairpin, made from one half of what is left of a 
wire coathanger after removal of the hook, through two holes punched 
Va” apart on a horizontal line centered in the back flap. 

I have recently been given a supply of lighter weight aluminum sheets 
from a smaller press and have w-orked out a similar label, using a double 
fold, which 1 hope will prove durable because it is easier to make, to 
engrave, and more readable. The first fold forms the bottom edge of the 
front flap created by the second fold and the coathanger holds the open 
edges of the back flap together. 

The labels look like this: 
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I hope that details of construction are obvious from the foregoing but 
the following tips may help to avert difficulties. 1) Clean surplus ink from 
the plates w ith detergent and scouring powder. The print will remain but 
will not be seen because it will be on the inside of the fold. 2) Plan cuts so 
that folds will be against rather than with the grain of the aluminum. 
Otherwise cracks will occur at the folds. 3) Use old household shears 
rather than tin snips to make the cuts. They will give a cleaner, smoother 
edge. 4) Engrave the information on the folded label before mounting in 
order to have a smooth surface. 5) A simple way to make the holes in the 
back flap is to open the fold to 90 degrees, rest the outside of the back 
flap against a board, and punch the holes from the inside with a hammer 
and a nail of the same guage as that of the coathanger wire. 6) If a wdre 
cutter is not readily available for cutting the coathanger, pliers may be 
used to bend the wire sharply back and forth four or five times at the 
desired breaking point. 

I try to have my labels ready to pair off with bulbs as orders are 
checked off. It is handy however to have a supply of unmounted blanks 
and IV 2 " hairpins ready for bonus bulbs in orders, unexpected 
appearances at blooming time, and for divided lots at lifting time. It is 
easy to have both along with hammer, nail, board, and ballpoint pen in 
the garden cart. 
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MY FAVORITE DAFFODILS 

David Karnstedt, W. St. Paul, Minnesota 
(from the Daffodil Society of Minnesota 1980 Yearbook 

Which are the daffodils I look forward to seeing each spring? To be 
eligible for inclusion, a given cultivar must exhibit consistent 
performance over a period of time. I must admit, however, that 
occasionally I will succumb and include a new acquisition because some 
one thing — usually color or form — is particularly appealing. I would 
place the new 1 Y-P Lorikeet from Grant Mitsch in that category because 
of its appealing color: soft lemon perianth and quite intense apricot pink 
trumpet. 

To many people, the great golden trumpets are daffodils. I do grow 
over 130 cultivars of the 1 Y-Y daffodils of which Arctic Gold is my 
favorite. It can be depended upon to produce flowers in abundance. Aside 
from the bonus of early bloom it has deep uniform golden color and 
elegant form. Arctic Gold’s quality has been recognized by the award of 
an FCC for both exhibition and garden display. It is one of the best of 
Lionel Richardson's introductions. 

Among daffodil 
fanciers w'hite daf¬ 
fodils are often 
favorites. There are 
a number of good 
cultivars among 
which Broomhill 
and Easter Moon are 
classics. Each pos¬ 
sesses a distinctive 
form. Easter Moon’s 
heavy substance and 
fine form have made 
it an exhibition 
favorite ever since 
its introduction by 
Guy W'ilson in 1954. 
It has proven itself 
to be a marvelous 
parent, as it trans¬ 
mits its best charac¬ 
teristics. Easter 
Moon is a parent of 
Broomhill, a fine white long cup, and other fine Division 2 whites such as 
Misty Glen a 2 W-GW'W. In addition to its achievements as a superb 
exhibition bloom Broomhill makes a fine garden daffodil too, with its two 
foot stems a real bonus. Its clear snowy-white flowers, heavy substance 
and consistent performance make it my favorite white. 

Another old and new combination of value to me is Ceylon, 2 Y-R, and 
Torridon, 2 Y-R. Although Ceylon is now approaching the 40th 
anniversary of its introduction I admire its clear bright sunny-yellow 7 
color, perfect form and distinctive pose. Torridon will quite consistently 
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develop its reddish cup color in Minnesota. For me its perfect form is 
unsurpassed. The perianth is flat, smooth and without a nick or crease. 

For a long time double daffodils were not very highly respected. 
Seedlings bred from Falaise, 4 W-WOO, by Lionel Richardson in the 
1950’s changed that image. Of the dozens produced since. Acropolis 4 
W-WRR remains my favorite single flowered double. Acropolis possesses 
a strong stem and neck. This characteristic enables the flowers to remain 
upright through much of the worst spring weather. Acropolis is a pure, 
clean, clear white, and interspersed among the bases of the petals are the 
deep red fragments of the cup. The beautiful form and uniform build 
make it a hard double to beat on the show table. An appropriate finishing 
touch is the heady poeticus perfume. Due to its poeticus heritage it does 
have one fault, albeit a minor one, it is a slow multiplier. 

For Division 2 standards Avenger, 2 W-R, is a rather small flower, but 
one of great perfection. The perianth needs a couple of days to whiten 
after opening but the ruffled deep orange red cup stays that color. If it 
can be protected from the sun and wind which will burn the edges, the 
flowers possess such a jewel like form and coloring that the extra work is 
worthwhile. Although the cross Kilworth x Arbar has produced dozens 
of 2 W-R flowers. Avenger and Don Carlos possess the consistency to 
make them classic. 

One of the most important and distinctive color breaks in daffodils 
occurred with the introduction of Binkie 2 Y-W, the forerunner of an 
entire color group, the reverse bicolors. At first the color grouping Y-W 
was confined to the first two divisions. Largely through the efforts of 
Grant Mitsch, this color pattern can now be found in several divisions. 
My favorite reverse bicolor remains the classic 2 Y-W Daydream. It is a 
perfect flower in its class. For many years Daydream’s competition on the 
show table was its fine sibling Bethany. Today there are others. Daydream 
is a w'inner under garden conditions as w'ell. 
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Festivity remains 
a formidable show 
daffodil. It is a daf¬ 
fodil that will re¬ 
spond to good cul¬ 
tural conditions and 
plenty of water. I’ve 
seen individual 
flowers 5" across 
without loss of re¬ 
finement. The 
clean, clear white 
perianth and medi¬ 
um yellow long cup 
are enhanced by the 
flat perianth and 
heavy substance. 

The perianth petals 
are opaque and are 
highlighted with 
green at their base. 

In unfavorable 
weather Festivity 
seems to have an annoying propensity to “mitten thumb’’. It seems to 
require frequent lifting and division to consistently produce good show 
flowers. 

Much breeding has been done in the w r hite-pink group in the last 
twenty years. Hence picking a favorite pink daffodil is difficult. I have 
several favorites, each chosen for an outstanding characteristic in addition 
to color. First of all would have to come Rima, 1 W-P. Under ideal 
grow ing conditions the pink of the trumpet deepens to raspberry. While 
you’ll seldom see that color in Minnesota, Rima does have enough merit in 
several respects-form, season, and overall balance-to earn it a solid place 
on my list of favorites. For a deep color-rose red-I would include Cool 
Flame and Rubythroat, still quite expensive however. Beautiful color is 
their most appealing characteristic. For consistent success as a show 
fkwer one would fine Passionate difficult to surpass. The perianth is 
perfect. The cup is formed like a half trumpet and tends to be a rather 
pale pink but one of clarity and softness. It also produces a hard round 
bulb that is a joy to behold. Accent is a good garden pink since it’s not 
expensive and its color is deep enough to have good carrying power in the 
garden. The perianth petals have a tendency to crease so it is not a first 
class show' bloom unless one is willing to take the time to groom it as the 
flowers develop. Accent together with Precedent have been among the 
best daffodils for providing deeper color in pinks. These two are the 
parents of Cool Flame which when used as a parent has produced some 
astounding seedlings. 

I intend to cover my favorite daffodils in class 5 and the succeeding 
classes in a subsequent article. 



Festivity (Morse photo) 
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I BEGINNER S CORNER I 

In the last issue of the Journal, we promised you a list of good daffodils 
available for SI.00 or less. After going through the current catalogues, we 
found it necessary in these inflated times to raise our price limit to $2.00, 
but those at $1.00 or less are indicated by an *. All bulbs listed are 
available from growers whose ads were in recent Journals. 

DIVISION l — TRUMPETS: Arctic Gold, Banbridge, "Slieveboy, "Spanish 
Gold, Pennine Way, "Trousseau, Preamble, Downpatrick, Rima, 
Cantatrice, Rashee, Vigil, Empress of Ireland, Lunar Sea 
DIVISION 2 — LONG CUPS: Ormeau, Butterscotch, Sunlit Hours, "Air 
Marshall, "Border Chief, "Ceylon, "Court Martial, Chemawa, Vulcan, 
"Craigywarren, Pinza, "Richhill, "Festivity, "Tudor Minstrel, Old Satin, 
"Greeting, Wahkeena, "Sailing Light, "Irish Charm, Daviot, Arbar, 
* Passionate, Roseworthy, Salome, "Simile, Accent, Propriety, Leonaine, 
Knightwick, Precedent, Ave, Easter Moon, "Stainless, Ardbane, 
"Glendermott, Daydream 

DIVISION 3 — SHORT CUPS: Doubtful, Perimeter, Dinkie, Beige Beauty, 
Irish Coffee, Lemonade, "Syracuse, "Woodland Prince, Aircastle, 
"Tranquil Morn, "Glenwherry, "Omagh, "Woodland Star, Fairmiie, 
Merlin, Dallas, Verona, Cool Crystal 

DIVISION 4 — DOUBLES: "Double Event, Papua, Coral Strand, Cheerfulness, 
Acropolis, Tahiti 

DIVISION 5 — TRIANDRUS: "Liberty Bells, "Rippling Waters, "Harmony 
Bells, Tresamble, Piculet 

DIVISION 6 — CYCLAMINEUS: "Charity May, Dove Wings, Bushtit, Beryl, 
Joybell, Titania 

DIVISION 7 — JONQUILLA: "Kinglet, "Suzy, "Sweetness, "Tittle-tattle, 
"Vireo, Dainty Miss, Dickcissel, Susan Pearson, Pretty Miss, 
"Stratosphere, Oregon Gold, Eland 

DIVISION 8 — TAZETTA: Geranium, "Golden Dawn, Matador, Chinita, 
Canarybird, L’Innocence 

division 9 — POETICUS: Cantabile, "Milan, Actaea, Perdita 
DIVISION u - SPLIT-CORONA: Baccarat, Lemon Beauty, Square Dancer 
MINIATURES: "April Tears, Hawera, "Jumblie, "Tete-a-tete, Clare, Baby 
Moon, Chit Chat, Sundial, Sun Disc, Wee Bee, Minnow 

From a grower in Pennsylvania comes the advice that one “cannot expect 
to find good exhibition cultivars in the fall at local retail outlets (with a 
tiny number of exceptions) and that they must order from specialists, 
should order early, and should not be afraid to order from overseas.” 
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DAFFODIL DIGGING TIME 
Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 
(from the Middle Atlantic Region Newsletter, May, 1979) 

Daffodil digging time is close upon us. If you have trouble with hasal 
rot, and most growers in warm climates do especially with certain 
cultivars, you should use a Benomyl dip immediately after digging your 
daffodil bulbs. Inspect each bulb for discoloration and softness which 
indicate fungus disease or basal rot. Also look for holes made by the bulb 
fly at the bases of bulbs. Inexpensive bulbs should be discarded if found 
suspect; expensive or irreplaceable ones may be saved by a strong 
Benomyl soak. If the bulb fly is discovered when digging, it may be 
possible to cut out the larva and then soak the w'ounded bulb in Benomyl. 
If nut treated, by planting time the larva will have destroyed the inside of 
the bulb. 

Immediately after digging, wash your bulbs with a hose to remove dirt, 
place in mesh bags keeping the cultivars separated and soak in a solution 
of one tablespoon of Benomyl to one gallon of warm water. Stronger 
solutions will do no harm but are expensive. Let the bulbs remain in the 
soak for one to three hours. Temperature of the solution should be kept 
between 80 to 100 degrees F. I use my candy thermometer and add a little 
boiling water when necessary. Most gardeners feel it’s better not to use 
the solution a second day. It may be poured over the daffodil beds. 

Hang the bulbs outside in the shade until well dried, then store in a 
dry, well ventilated, fairly cool place either by hanging the mesh bags or 
by placing in shallow trays. Do not put too many bulbs in one bag as they 
may heat up in the middle. 

Take precautions in using Benomyl. Do not allow it to touch the skin, 
eyes, clothing, etc. All this is troublesome, but well worth it for growing 
those difficult whites and reverse bicolors as well as other cultivars 
susceptible to basal rot. For cultivars that grow strongly, I do not bother. 

Mostly, 1 find digging daffodils one of the greater pleasures. I begin 
early before the foliage disappears, and try to give myself enough time to 
do it leisurely. Digging up fat bulbs which have increased well is true joy; 
finding room to put them back is a worry that can be postponed until fall. 

If you have absolutely no storage space, replant the bulbs as soon as 
they are dry. Most gardeners prefer waiting until September w'hen the 
soil has cooled. 

May you discover lots of treasures when you dig this year! 
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